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PREFACE. 



Since Elocution arj Readers have been somewhat multiplied, serenl 
of which are justlj meritorious, it might, by some, be thought unnec- 
essarj to add another to the list The reasons, however, the author 
would assign in justification of himself, and as an apology to the 
public for presenting this work^ are as follows : 

Ist In most of the elocutionary works which the author has Been, 
it appears to him there is a want of close connection in what thmdd 
be treated eonsecutiTely under the same head. 

2d. Notwithstanding the more important elocutionary principles 
are found in nearly all works prepared with any good degree of 
ability and designed for instruction in reading and oratory, yet it 
will be found on examination, that those principles, rules, and notes, 
are so commingled in their detail, as in many instances rather to 
perplex the learner, than to give him clear perceptions of each point 
distinctively. 

3d. In a majority of works of this character, even when the rules 
may be considered good, the examples and exercises for t&eir illus* 
tration are so few, so brief, and so disconnectedly arranged, that the 
student often fails to be permanently benefited by the use of them. 
He neither gains a clear understanding of the author's views, nor so 
far perfects himself in the knowledge of elocutionary principles and 
tiieir proper application, as to enable him, . thereafter, readily and 
understandingly, to make self*application of the same in his miscel- 
laneous readings. 

The author of this work believes the beet method for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in any branch, is fully to master each point as 
taken up, before attempting any thing further ; otherwise, whatever m 
attemptied, -will be but imperfectly understood, and little or no 
substantial benefit will be gained. 

One prominent object, therefore, in bringing out this work, was to 
treat each elocutionary principle as taken up, in the order of its consec- 
utiTe parts, so far as the nature of the case would admits mbjoiniBg 
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fizaraples, illustrations, and exercises, of sufficient length and num* 
ber, to insure, if possible, a clear comprehension of, all the parts as 
a whole, as well as the several parts in detail j and, at the same time, 
so to familiarize the application, as to give the entire subject a 
permanent lodgment in the' memory of the student. How far the 
author has succeeded in proyiding facilities for such a result, experi- 
ment alone must decide. 

Another, though a subordinate object, was to treat of poetry more 
fully than elocutionists have generally done, by giving the principles 
of its construction, the number of syllables constituting the different 
kinds of poetic feet, its various measures and forms, together with 
rules, and numerous examples and exercises for reading and scanning. 

And, as the use of figurative language is almost as common as house- 
hold words among all classes of people, the author has thought it 
advisable also to give a brief explanation of the change in the use 
of words, from a literal to a Jigurative sense, illustrating the same by 
a few examples, and thus showing how much our language abounds 
in a figurative mode of expressing ideas. 

Most of the exercises under the elocutionary rules, are designed as 
regular reading lessons, as well as exemplifications of the rules ; and, 
for convenience, they are referred to in a separate table of contents. 

Part Second consists of select pieces for reading and declamation, 
with explanatory notes. It embraces the. various styles of the most 
approved authors, both in this country and Europe. To enable the 
student to determine the character of the language, the style, the 
appropriate manner of reading the selections, and to secure a constant 
observance and application of the principles illustrated in Part Firsts 
a reference is occasionally made, at the head of the lessons, to some 
one or more of the rules ; and it is hoped that teachers will faithfully 
carry out this suggestion of the author, in their daily use of the book. 

In preparing this work, the author acknowledges the valuable 
assistance of his nephew, Nelson M. Holbrook, assistant compiler 
of " The Grammar School Reader,»» and author of " The Child's First 
Book in Arithmetic." S. TOWN. 

AuaoRA, N. Y., November 10, 1854 
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CHAPTER L 

ARTICULATION. 

D^nitioM and CharaeUn* 

Articulation consists in giving to every letter its 

appropriate sound, and to every syllable and word a 

proper and distinctive utterance. 

Distinct articulation may be considered the basis of all cor* 
rect. elocution. Hence, the beauty and harmony of conyersation, 
of reading, and of oratory, must depend in a greater degree upon 
the acquirement and careful obserrance of articulation, than 
upon any other principle. The student, therefore, who aspires 
to the distinction of being a correct and impressire reader or 
speaker may be assured that he can not study it too minutely, 
or with too untirhig persererance. 

As the first step in securing a correct articulation, it will be 
necessary for the pupil to obtain a correct knowledge of the 
elementary sounds which the several letters of the alphabet rep-i 
resent. This may be done by carefully studying the following 
definitions, rules, and tables. 

QuESTioirs. What are the general divisiona of Part Firat ? What is artioolatioB I 
Of what is articulation the baias ? How then should it be studisdt WliMi ii INl 
first step in acquiring correct articulation 7 
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1. An elementaiy sound is one of the pure and nnoom- 
ponnded sounds to which vocal language is reducible. 

2. The alphabet is divided into vocals^ sub-vocals, and 
aspirates. 

d. the vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can be 
perfectly articulated. 

4. The sub-vocals are letters whose elementary sounds can 
not be so fully articulated as the vocals. 

5. The aspirates are letters whose elementary sounds are 
formed by propelling the breath more or less forcibly between 
the teeth and lips. 

The elementary sounds, which the different letters represent^ 
are considered, by most elocutionists, to be forty in number, 
and are indicated by the folh>wing characters, as given in 
Webster's Dictionary. 

1. A horizontal mark (-) over a, e^ijO, and «, denotes their 
long sound, as heard in the words ale, eat, ice, ode, sue. 

2. When no character is placed over the above letters, they 
have the short sound, as heard in the words mat, met, pin, 
not, but. 

8. Two points ( ") over a, denote its flat or Italian sound, 
as heard in the word f&r. 

4. Two points (..) under a, denote its broad sound, as 
heard in the word ball. 

5. Two points (") over o, denote its middle sound, as 
heard in the word mdve. 

6. Two points (..) under t£, denote its middle sound, as 
heard in the word full. 

QcRSTioivii. What is an elementary sound? How is the alphabet divided? 
What are vocals ? What are sub-vozals ? What are aspirates ? What is the num- 
b«r of the elementary sounds ? What does a horizontal mark over a, e, &c., denote ? 
What sound hare these letters when there is no mark OTsr them ? What do two 
pointi over • denote ? What do two points under • dtnots ? What do two pointi 
•vw # dsnoto ? What do two points under s dtnoto * 
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7. One point (.) under a, denotes that it has the sound of 
short 0, as heard in the word what. 

8. A curving mark ( ^ ) over e, i, and o, denotes that they 
have the sound of short u, as heard in the words her, sir, love* 

9. A horizontal mark (-) under e, denotes that it has the 
sound of long a, as heard in the word prey. 

10. Two points ( '* ) over t, denote that it has the sound of 
long e, as heard in the word marine. 

11. One point (.) under o, denotes that it has the sound of 
middle m^ as heard in the word wolf. 

12. A horizontal mark (-) drawn through tf, denotes that 
it has the sound of At, as heard in the word -eap. 

13. A point (') over g^ denotes that it has the sound of y, 
as heard in the word gem. 

14. Tk, printed in capitals, denotes that it is a sub-vocal, 
or has the flat sound, as heard in the word this. 

15. Tk^ when unmarked, is an aspirate, or has the sharp 
sound, as heard in the word thin* 

16. Ck^ with an irregular mark (") over the e, has tha 
sound of shy as heard in the word Chaise. 

11. Chj when unmarked, is an aspirate, or has the sound aa 
heard in the word much. 

18. 5, printed in italic, denotes that it is a sub-vocal, or has 
the sound as heard in the word his. 

19. Two accents afters or i, and before d and tiy denote that 
the preceding syllable ends with the soun^ of sh^ as heard in 
the word pre"cious. 

QcKBTiom. What does a point under a denote ? What doei a curTing mark 
over e, i, and o, denote ? What does a horizontal mark nnder « denote ? What 
do two points over % denote ? What does a point under o denote ? What does a 
horizontal mark drawn fihrongh c denote ? What does a point over g denote ? 
What does ih, printed in capitals, denote ? What sonnd has th when unmarked ? 
What sound has ek when an irregular mark is over the e ^ Ch when unmarked ? 
8 in italic > What do two accents after e and <, and before d and <^ denote ? 
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SECTION I. 
JBUnnniary S<mnd$» ' 

BuLfi 1. A clear and distinct articulation slionld be 
^ven to tlie elementary sounds employed in vocal 
utterance. 

It 18 important to remark, in this connection, that elementary 
sounds differ from each other in two respects; namely, QtuUity 
lUid QuantUy. 

By Quality is here meant, the nature or kind of somid ; and by 
Quantity, its time or length. 

It should also be obserred, that an elementary sound always 
remains the same in quality, while its quantity may be either 
long or short ; thus, the element of a, in the words u>all and 
ioasp, is the same in quality, and differs only in quantity ; but 
in some other examples, as in the words mate and mat^ it differs 
both in quality and quantity, thus constituting two distinct 
elements. The same is true, to a greater or less extent, in 
relation to other elements. 

The following table is designed to present the dirlsions of 
the alphabet into vocals, tub-vocals and aspirates ; and also to 
afford the pupil an intelligible and interesting exercise, in artic- 
ulating the elementary sounds which the letters sererally rep* 
resent. This exercise should be attended to with much care^ 
and often repeated, till every member of the class can articulate 
each element, and analyze, and give the different elements of 
any word correctly on hearing it pronounced. 

Qussnoirs. What is the first rule respecting elementary Mimdt i Bow do tiM 
tfementary sonnds differ from each other ? What is here meant hy ynoftty and 
fumntUy f Does an element sometimes dtfibr in gHtmiity and not in guaiitf f Give 
an example. When the elements of the same letter diflfer both in queUty and 9«mi 
fily, what do they constitute ? Gire an example. What is the design of the tabto 
of elementary sonnds ? 
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1. Table of Elementary Sownde. 

Nora.— Tb« •xerdse <m this table may be conducted by reqtiiriaf the dati^ ftfhtr 
ladiTidaa]^ or ia concert, first to pronounce the word containing the tlftmritt and 
then the element by itself varying the intensity of the voice as the tcachmr nM^ 
think proper ; thns, ale, i, arm, i, aU, a, &e. 



Name. 

1 A 

2 A 

3 A 

4 A 

5 E 

6 £ 
1 I 



8 

9 

10 

11 



I 
O 





12 U 

13 U 

14 U 

15 Ou 

16 B 
\1 D 

18 G 

19 J, G 

20 L 



fower. 

Ale 

Ann 

All 

At 

Eat 

Bet 

Ice 

It 

Ode 

Do 

Ox 

Sue 

Up 

Full 

Out 

SUB-VOCALS. 

Ebb 
Odd 

Jet 
111 



Element. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

E 

E 

I 

I ^ 

O 

6 



tj 

u 
u 
6u 

B 
D 
G 
J 
L 



Name. 

M 

N 

R 

V 

W 

Y 

Z 

Z 

Th 



31 


P 


32 


T 


33 


K,-0 


34 


Ch 


35 


H 


36 


F 


37 


Wh 


38 


s,c 


39 


Sh 


40 


Til 



BUB-T00AL8. 
Power. 

Him 

Run 

Bur 

Ev 

Woe 

Yet 

Buzz 

Azure 

Thy 

Sing 

ASPIRATtt. 

Up 

It 

Ark 

Much 

He 

If 

When 

Sin 

Fish 

Thin 



M 

N 
R 
V 
W 
T 
Z 
Z 

TH 

p 

T 

E 

Ch 

H 

F 

Wh 

S 

8h 

Th 



Questions. What directions are given for studying the table of elementary 
sounds? How many ▼ocal elements are there? What letters represent them? 
How many sub-rocal elements are there ? What letters represent them ? How 
many aspirate elements are there ? What letters represent them ? How many 
elements has the letter a ? Give them. How many the letter e, &c. ? Repeat aU 
fhe elements in their order ; thus, a, a, a &c. Combine each sub-rocal and aspirat* 
with all the Tocal elements; thus, hi, b&, ba..&c. Rererse the order of the i 
tfans, ib, ib, j^b, he. 
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EXERCISE I. 
Combinations of Elementary Sounds. 

Rule 2. When the letters representing the elements 
of the langnage are combined, they must have the 
same sounds as when they are articulated separately* 

To this rule there are some exceptions ; for letters in com- 
bination oftentimes are not sounded at all ; and sometimes a 
single letter, or two or more letters, are used to represent the 
elementary sound of some other letter, while in other cases they 
are slightly modified by the letters with which they are closely 
connected. A knowledge of the correct pronunciation of words, 
as taught in dictionaries and by correct speakers, will enable 
the learner to detect these exceptions, and vary his articulation 
in such a manner as to conform to them. 

2. Table of Elementary Combinations, 

KoTK. In this table each vocal element is combined in words with 
all the sub-vocals and aspirates with which it is known to combine 
in the language. The class maybe required to pronounce these com- 
binations, with an explosive and forcible utterance, both individuallj 
and in concert* until the italicized letters can be perfectly articulated. 

Ist. The sound of a long; as in date, cfate, /ate, ^ate, Aate, 
jane, Arale, Zade, f?iate, nape, ji^ate, rate, «ate, ^ame, vane, 
t^ave, yate, ^aze, chain, thane, lathe, ^Aape, whale, 

2d. a flat or Italian ; as in bar, dark, far, gar\>, hark, jar, car, 
lark, mar, nard, 7>ar, raft, salve, tar, vast, wa% yam, czar^ 
char, lath, father, shar^,* 

* Worcester regard8,tbe sonnd of a, in the words rttft, vatt^ w^t^ latky intermediato 
between that of a in /a/ and a injur. 

Questions. What is rule second, respecting the combinations of the elementary 
sounds ? What exceptions to this rule ? How may thej be known ? How are Ch« 
Tocal elements combined in table second ? What direction is given for studying 
this table ? What combinations are given in the first example ? Pronounce th« 
words. Pronounce the combinations in italics. What cembinations are given in 
the second example? Pronounce the words. Pronounoe the comhinatioii la 
I &c. 
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3d. a broad; as in &all, cfawn, /all, ^all, Aaw, jaWy kaw^ 
laWf mall, gnaw, paW, raw, saw, toll, vault, wah, yawl, gaaze. 
chalk, thaw, shawl, wharf, 

4th. a short; as in bat, dash, fat, gat, hat, jam, eat, /od, 
mat, flap, pat, rat, sat, tan, van, wax, yam, a^oth, cAap, sang^ 
thank, that, shall, whack, 

6th. '5 long; as in be, dee^,feet, geese, he, jeer, key, lee, me, 
need, pet^, reel, see, teem, veer, we, ye, zeal, cheer, theme, thee^ 
she, wheel, 

6th. e short; as in bet, den, fen, get, hen, jet, ken, let, met, 
net, pet, rest, set, ten, vex, wet, get, zed, check, theit, then, aAed, 
when, 

7th. 1 long; as in 6ete, dine, fine, guide^ hive, gibe, kite, line, 
mine, nine, pine, n'pe, site, tine, vine, wine, size, chime, thighy 
thine, shine, white, 

8th. i short; as in bit, din, fin, ^'mp, hit, jib, kit, lit, mix, 
nit, pin, Wp, sit, tin, veil, wit, zinc^ chin, sing, thin, with, shin, 
whit, 

9th. long; as in ^olt, dome, foe, go, hole, joke, coke, lone, 
mote, note, pole, rope, 5ole, ^one, vote, wove, yoke, zone, cAoke, 
^Aole, ^Aose, ^Aoal. 

10th. o middle; as in boot, do, food, goom, hoot, coop, lose, 
moYe, noose, pool, roost, «oup, too, woo, ooze, cartoucA, tooth, 
booth, shoe. 

11th. o short; as in bot, dot, fox, got, hot, jot, cot, lot, wop, 
not, po^, rot, sot, top, novel, wot, yon, zocco, chop, song, thong, 
pot/ier, shot, whop, 

12th. a long; as in bugle, due, fume, gulsL, hue,jtme, cue, 

lute, mute, nude, ptAe, rule, sue, tune, yule, zumic, truth, 

sure.* 

13th. u short; as in but, dust, fun, gun, hut, just, cull, lul\ 

* In Cbe word% ntXe, trutk, ture, WoroMter soundfl the « the nme m n In mwe. 
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namtf nt^ pun^ rut, tup, fun, tn^gar, yug, hutz, ekuh, Bunff^ 
tkismh^ thm, ghutf whut. 

14th. u middle; as in hu&hj -puiidmg, fuYiy su^, could, huB^ 
pul\ piC8S, put, i^ould, hutcher, should, 

IStli. ou and ow; as in bow, down,fow], gout, haw, jounce^ 
coWf loiid, mount, noim, pout, rout, south, town, vouch, u^ound, 
c&ottse, laouth, thou, shout. 



EXERCISE II. 

Combination of Elementary Sounds — '■ Continued, 

EuLE 3. In pronouncing the combinations of the 

sub-vocals and aspirates, great care must be taken^ 

that their sounds may not be slurred nor suppressed. 

3. Table of Combinations of Suh- Vocals and Aspirates, 

Note. — This table embraces a great variety of the combiDations of 
the sub-vocals and aspirates. It is recommended, that the class 
pronounce them individually and in concert. The italic letters denote 
the combinations whose elements are to be clearly and distinctly 
uttered. 

1. Vrobe, probes, pro6V, prob^dsi, prob^si; hnhble, hubbies, 
huWld, hnbrdst, hubbrst; brine, bright ; fLedge, ^edg*d; cradle, 
cradles, cradVd, cradVdst, crsLdPst. 

2. Glac^ g\add\ gladdens, gladd'n^d; dream, drive', amid, 
amidst; breadth, breadths; deeds, weeds; baf^e, baifles, ba^^'^f, 
bs£/l'dst, baf/l'st. 

3. Sti^, sti/f' n, stiffens, stiff Wd; friend, phrensj; 'whiffs, 
pnff^st; ^fth, ffths; hft, lifts, lift'^st; di^, digs, dlgg'd, digg'dst, 
digg'st. 

QUR8TION8. What ia rule third, respecting the combinatioos of the «ub-yocal8 
and aspirates > What do the letters in italics denote ? Frononnee the words in 
the first ezampi*. Artieolate the combiDadona in italics. Fronoonoe the worda 
in the second example, &c. 
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4. ^VM^pleani; tnn^, min^, rain^c( minpi^Aly min^i^/ 
gffinj grki; daxk^ eUff; &parlde, sparil^, nfarkPdy vptrif irf; 
vfKtld^H; Uaoir, blacAr'n, blacib'iw, blaciEr'nd; blacit'n'eb^. 

5. Crime, crick; rocit, rocXr«, rocFa/, rocl^dst; act, arte, 
arf'ijf; bu/ft, buZ*»; ho/c/, ho/<fo, holtTst; tweifth, bilge, hU^d; 
mi/Ar, mi/ifc«, milk^dst; whe/m, wWm«, wbe/m'd^ wbe/w'*/. 

6. HeZ/>, he(p«, he/p'^^, help'dst; falaey ialTst; hea/ZA, 
beaZ^A^/ molt, melts, melfst; so/ve, aolveSy aolv% aolu^st; 
feels, wheels; seems, seemed, aeem^st, Beem^dst; tnumphj 
trmmphs. 

Y. Thump, thumbs, thump's^; prompt, prompts, ^rompfst; 
hend, hends, herid'st; win^, mngs, -winged, wing^st; th&nkf 
£tiaLnk*st, th&nl^^dst; r^nge, TKng'd; mince, minc^dst; fiinch, 
fiinck^dst, 

8. Month, months; wants, wanfst; man^s^ plans; nppls^ 
n^pVs, nj^Vd, npprdst, ri^pTst; deep\ deepens; prince, 
pranoe] hopes, hop''st, hop^d; depth, depths; curb, mLrbSf 
curftV, cvLrb'dst, curFst. 

9. Guard, guards, guard^st; dwarf, dwarfs; iirge, urg^d; 
mark, marks, mark''d, marVdst, mark*st; furl, furls, furVd, 
furVst; form, form^, forrrCst, forwHd, forrrCdst; scorn, scorns, 
scorned, scorn' dst, scorn^st, 

10. Harp, har^5, barp'efe^; pierce, pier<^dst; hurst, bur^te; 
hur^, burfe, hurfst; bear^A, bear^A*; marcA, m&rch^dst; curve^ 
curved, curv^st, curv^dst; spear*, spheres, shriYi, skill', hask, 
hasks, hask'st, hask'^dst. 

11. 'Sestle, ne&tles, nestrst; lisfn, listens, lis/W, listWst; 
spar, spleen, «pray; li^p, lisps, lisp'st; stand, »^rand; rest, 
rests, resist; length, lengths, lengthen, length'n^d, length'n'dst; 
thrive, writhe, writhes, wriih'd, writh^st; rattle, rattles, rattFd^ 
raUTst, rattTdst. 
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12. Sweefriy vweefnsj sweeffCd; watchy WBteh^st^ ymSeKdtit; 
shoii^«, ^o\j£8t; <sn.v*d, crav'dst; rav7, rav'29, r&vTd; sev'n, 
8ev'n«, seventh; waves, yrav^st, ^M^d; yoazle, puz2;2e«, yoaatd^ 
jiozzrdatj fuzzTst; Tea8% reas^nSj rea«Vc2^ xeaa^rCsU 



SECTION II. 
Substitutes. 

A Substitute is a single letter, or two or more 
letters, used to represent an elementary sound which 
is peculiar to some other letter. 

It will be seen, by the following table, that the number of 
substitutes is not bo large as might at first be supposed. We 
beliove and maintain, that in all cases where two or more letters 
aro used as a substitute, they collectiyely represent an element- 
ary sound which is not peculiar to any one of them, when 
taken by itself, but to some other letter. Thus, we regard ai^ 
in said, as a substitute for short e, because they represent the 
element of short e, which is not peculiar to either of the letters. 
If the element in question is peculiar to any one of the letters 
used to represent it, wo regard that letter alone the represent- 
ative of the element, and the others as silent. Thus, eo in 
people, is not a substitute for long e, because the element heard 
in the pronunciation is peculiar to the letter e alone, and the o 
is silent. 

EuLE 4. When substitutes are used, they must 
have the same sounds as the elements for which they 
stand. 

Questions. What is a substitute ? What combination of letters may be regarded 
as substitutes ? What combinations should not be regarded as substitutes ? What 
is the rule respecting substitutes ? 
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4. Table of Substitutes. 



MoTB. The fbOowing is a list of letters frequently used m rabefcttntM to reprcMiil 
•everal of the elements as given in the first table. The learner ehonld flrat saiM 
the subetitute, next the element it represents* and then the example in which it is 



combined. 


















ei for 


a 


as in Veil 


ow 


for 


ou as in Now 


ey " 


a 


cc 


They 


u 


a 


w 


(C 


l^a^ion 


o " 


a 


« 


Oft 





cc 


wu 


(( 


One 


ou " 


a 


« 


Cough 


i 


cc 


y 


(( 


Onion 


i " 


e 


(( 


Marine 


u 


(( 


yu 


tt 


Use 


a " 


e 


li 


Any 


ph 


(( 


f 


(( 


Phrase 


ai " 


e 


a 


Said 


gh 


« 


f 


tt 


Lawgh 


u " 


e 


u 


Bury 


d 


« 


J 


it 


Soldier 


y " 




« 


Spy 


g 


ti 


J 


tt 


Gem 


y " 




a 


Hymp 


c 


(k 


k 


tt 


-€at 


e " 




n 


English 


ch 


ii 


k 


tt 


•Chord 


ee " 




n 


Been 


gi 


tt 


k 


tt 


Ho7/gh 


« 




« 


Women 


q 


it 


k 


tt 


Quart 


u " 




u 


Busy 


c 


c< 


s 


tt 


Cent 


ew " 





<( 


Sew 


f 


cc 


V 


tt 


Of 


eau " 


5 


(( 


Beau 


ph 


ti 


V 


tt 


Stephen 


au " 





(C 


Hautboy 


c 


t* 


z 


tt 


Suffice 


a " 





cc 


What 


s 


tt 


z 


tt 


Hi* 


ew " 


u 


C( 


New 


X 


tt 


z 


tt 


Xanthua 


iew " 


u 


(C 


View 


X 


tt 


ks 


tt 


Wax 


io . " 


n 


u 


Nation 


ch 


tt 


kw 


tt 


-Ghoir 


eo « 


u 


tt 


Surgeon 


n 


(( 


»g 


tt 


Sink 


y " 


u 


ti 


Myrtle 


« 


(( 


sh 


tt 


Ocean 


e « 


u 


«i 


Her 


s 


tt 


sh 


tt 


Sure 


i " 


u 


(( 


Sir 


ch 


tt 


sh 


tt 


Chaise 


" 


u 


n 


Son 


■t 


tt 


sh 


tt 


Notion 


00 " 


u 


n 


Blood 


t 


tt 


ch 


tt 


Bastion 


« 


u 


n 


Wolf 


s 


tt 


zh 


tt 


Osier 


00 " 


u 


tt 


Wool 


z 


it 


g2 


tt 


Exact 
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EXERCISE II. 

5. Table of Comlnnatwns of the SubetiMsi. 

NoTi. In this table, the differeDt substitutes are rariouslj com- 
bined in words, idiich the teacher 0187 first require the pupil to 
pronounce, and then to point out the substitutes, andgire the elements 
for which thej stand. 

1. Yed, feint, weight, deign; they, prey, survey, obey; oft, 
for, nor, cord; cot/gh, trotfgh, bot/ght,ot£ght; marine, machme, 
police, £atigue; any, many, said, again. 

2. Bioy, bwried, bioial; spy, fly, type, tyrant; hymn, 
hysteric, hypocrite; English, JE^lishman, j&ngland; been; 
women; bt^y, bt^ily, btisiness; sew, ^hew, shet^n. 

3. Beat/, bateat^, bureai/; hoz^tboy, ha3^teur,hat^tgout; what, 
wad, squad, squander; mew, -pew, dew; vi^, purvietiF, intet- 
yiew; nation, passion, religion. 

4. Luncheon, pigeon, surgeon; myrtle, myrmidon, myrrh; 
her, herd, perch; sir, stir, fir, bird; son, won, love; blood, 
flood; wolf, wolfish, wolverine. 

6. Wool, wood, stood; hot^, ow\ boirer; st^sion, st^avity, 
82(aviter; one, once; onion, valiant, collier; tmion, figt^re, 
stati«re; ^^rase, ci^Aer, graphic. 

6. Lau^A, tou^A, enouyA; soMer, soldierlike; ^em, yinyer, 
^psum; cat, scope, arc; cAord, sci^ar, monaxcA; hoMffh^ 
louyA, shouyA; giiart, guirk, guibble. 

7. Cent, dice, fecile; of; Step^n; suflSce, sacrifice, sice, 
discern; hi^^ pri^m, usurper; J^thus, ^riphoid, aranthid; watr, 
aads, eJtpense. 

8. Choir, cAoir-service ; sink, awger, languid; ocean, social, 

QcBiTionB. Wbat does the table of subgdtntee embrace ? How is it to be used ? 
What are the substitutes for long a ? What are the substitates for broad a» &e. ? ^ 
What is the design of the ezerdse ? How is the table to be studied ? Pronounce 
the first eigbt words in Oie first example. What are the substitutes in these words ? 
What elemeat do they repreaeat ? Prooeunee the ii««t eight word% &c. 
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specious; wre, «ugar, pension; cAaise, cAamois, mao4me; 
nation, pai^i^J, pa/ient; bastioOi question; ofier, crodier, imul; 
exact, example, exist. 



SECTION III. 
Special Mules in Articulation. 

Rule 1. Avoid suppressing letters in pronunciation ; 
as, Prmote for pro-mote; an far and; beas^or heasts; 
Bud-dnybr sud-den ; mod-l for mod-cl, &c. 

pR0iK>t7NCB*THE FOLLOWING. — Prevent, propose, proceed, 
predict; stand, bands, hindmost; posts, texts, cents; mitten, 
mountain, satin ; travel, gospel, level. 

Rule 2. Avoid substituting the sound of one 
letter for that of another; as, Eeg-c-larybr reg-tt-lar; 
gin-er-aiybr gcn-er-al, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Populous, educate, stimulate, 
calculate, occupy, diligence, elegance, particular, difficult, 
system, opposite, gentleman, yesterday, agony, omnipotent, 
advocate. 

BuLE 3. Avoid suppressing syllables in pronunci- 
ation ; as, His-try^br his-to-ry ; rith-me-ticy(>r a-rith- 
me-tic, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Reference, sufferance, inter- 
est, every, slavery, literature, temperance, geography, foliage, 
utterance, library, memory, vigorous, misery, believe, ivory. 

Rule 4. Avoid pronouncing ot^ like cr; as, FeHer 
for fel-loz^;, &c. 



Q,jnsgnov». What is the first qpeoial riUe in articulation ? GiTe the 
Frononnm the words under it. What is rule second, &c. ? 
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Pronouncx thi following. — Billow, mellow, willow, 
pillow, follow, swallow, yellow, harrow, sparrow, window, 
shadow, shallow, hollow, narrow, arrow, furrow. 

EuLE 5. Avoid pronouncing ing like in; as, Learn- 
in/or learn-iTig-, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Singing, talking, walking, 
calling, hunting, blooming, whipping, jumping, playing, trying, 
binding, changing, turning, twisting, drawing, burning. 

EuLE 6. Avoid pronouncing merU like munt; as, 
3\JiAg-munt for yiig-ment^ &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Casement, basement, frag- 
ment, moment, shipment, lodgment, treatment, department, 
interment, abatement, indictment, preferment, presentment, 
detachment, retrenchment. 

EuLE 7. Avoid pronouncing ness and less like niss 
and liss; as, Kind-wm for \mArness; harm-Zm for 
harm-fe55, &c. 

Pronounce the following. — Coolness, harshness, coarse- 
ness, fierceness, sharpness, rudeness, rashness, boldness, helpless, 
homeless, sleepless, faithless, groundless, cashless, tearless, 
thoughtless. 

EuLE 8. An imperfect utterance of the sub-vocals 
and aspirates, or joining the last letter of a word with 
the one following, frequently changes or perverts the' 
meaning of a sentence, and should be carefully avoided. 

NoTB 1. The correct reading is given in the first line of each of 
the following examples ; and the iiicorred reading and error is marked 
in the second. 



QuBSTioRs. What is role eightb, or tbe rule for tUe hnperfect nttoraac« of tiM 
«ab-Toc«Ia, &o. ? 
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I 



They were content in either place. 
They were content in neither place. 



o ^ The Beveresf ^torm that lasts till mom. 

* I The seyeres form that last «till mom. 

9 ^ The magistrates ought to arrest the man. 

* I The magistrate sought to arrest the man. 

' ^ This is John's stove, not Jonathan's store* 

* I This is John stove, not Jonathan stove. 

^ i The hidden ocean showed itself anew. 

* I The hidden noceau showed itself anew. 

g J Have you built an ice house ? 
' \ Hare you built a nice house ? 

Note 2. — The immediate succession of similar sonndB, and tlM 
collision* of open vocals, occasion difficult utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Mggest 5eams 5end 5eneath their Borden. 

2. The Zame, Zazy Zad /imps on /anguidly. 

3. They shot sharply into the ship's shrouds. 

4. The u;ind tr^istles /trough the thiBtleB. 

5. Loud echoes roird round the hi//s' fops. 

6. The men moved moderately to the mown meads. 

7. A loud roar rang round the riven rocks. 

8. Deep tonei notes rolled over the u'ide utters. 

9. i>iverse (fivers diye deep for /?recious pe&rls, 

10. Jtfany men make much money wrongfully. 

11. Peter Pringl clicks j?rickly|?ear8 prettily. 

12. ffe tris/fully tmtch the trra^Hul utters play. 

13. The roaring Zion /eaves his /onely /air. 

14. When Ajax strives some rock's YOst weigh/ to throw. 
16. And in soft silence s^ed the kindly slower. 

* In the Greek and French languages, a Eub-vocal or aspirate is frequently inserted 
to prevent the meeting of two vocals. 

Questions. What is the error in the first example ? In the second, &c. ? What 
is note second, or the note for the immediate succession of similar soundii &c. ? 
^lat sounds are similar in the first example ? In the second, &c. ? 

B 
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16. The man of taleHte hale* clupidity, and stru^Us through 
difficulfiM severe. [*<''t^7» 

17. And where the fines/ streams through the tanglad foreste 
E'en there the wildest beasts steal forth upon their prey. 

18. Amictst the mists he thrusts his fists against the posts, and 
still insists he sees the ghosts. 

19. The ragged rascal ran round and round the rough and 
rugged rocks that roar thoir ^oary Aeads &igh in the air. 

20. Tho' oft the ear the open vou^els tire. 

NoTK 3. Tlie remoteness of accent soroetimeB occasions difficulty 
in giving the correct pronunciation of polysyllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

In-con-sid'-er-a-ble-noss. In-hos'-pi-ta-ble-neas- Dis-in'-ter- 
est-ed-ly. Dis-in'-te-gra-ble. Dis-ap'-pro-ba-to-ry. Com-raen'- 
BU-ra-ble-nesB. In-im'-i-ta-bly, Ad-min'-is-tra-tivo. Per'-me- 
a-bly. Por'-fo-ra-tivo. Ex'-e-cra-to-ry. Per-i-to-ne'-um. 



GENERAL EXERCISE. 
THE PLEASURES OP LEARNING.* 

[In this practical exercise on the preceding tables, especially the first 
and fourth, the class may be required to give the elementary sounds of 
the letters printed in italics, as they occur in the different Tvords, and 
also the names of the different elements which they represent] 

1. There is implanted in the hwman bomm a desire for rep- 
ntation, — a love of Fame ; but, of all reputations, thai of the 
scalar and good author is the most perman^ot and satisfac- 
tory. The scholar a/one is in the possession of a substantial 

* The reading lessons ia Furt First are introdaced for the purpose of making a 
practical application of the roles and principles of elocution, and also to suggest 

QincsnoNB. What is note third ? Pronounce the examples. How maj the exer- 
oise be studied 7 What is the letter a in the word «RpteNled in the first line ? What 
toond has it ? Give its oloment. What ia b in-the word ba§om f Give it* • 
yfbai is • in the word desire f What element does it repr^emt ? 
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good in his well-^isciplmed intcUect, iMidi em never b# 
wrested from lirm in t»m9, and k proof agouist the /loctoih 
ttons and changes whrfii characterize all other temporal means 

of happiness. 

2. In whose praise is the historian most eUxjiient and fer- 
vid ? The name of Erasmtis,*^ ike scholar^ has come dot^m to 
us, through the lapse of many jears, laden wi/A honor; and 
Milton ^ and SAakspeare ^ will ^ive, aye, live forever I while the 
sovereigns whose courts they adorned, will be remembered 
only as their patrons. 

3. The life of t]ie student, however, is not one of esse; and 
he who e^rpect^ the pa^As to science to be smooth sa^d beauti- 
ffd, and adorned solely with bright flowers which continually 
spread th^tr fragrant forms be/ore him, mus< not enter it; for 
though there may be many roses, still tliere are harassing 
thorns; and though gorgeous prospects shine in the distance, 
rocks must be scaled before they can be reached. Thus, it was 
a happy conceit of some old master, in repre«entiny the temple 
of science imbosomed among lofty clifk and predpioesy to indi- 
cate the difficulty of access. There is, however, attendant upon 
thie ac^isition of knowledge, and in its possession, the most 
refiTied pleasures, 

4. TuUy,^ in his eloquent defense of the jK)et Archias,® 
m&kea mention of his pleasures in Zetters, and says, — ^'They 

th« manner of fceachin; Fkrt Second. A port of eaeh lewm !■ marked, to ifaow the 
application of the rule under which it occurs, and a part is left unmarked, for tha 
purpose of exercising the judgment of the pupils in making the application for 
themselves. 

•Erasmus, a distinguished scholar of the fifteenth oontory. He was bom at 
Botterdam, Holland, in 1467, and died in 1536, i^d sfxty-nine. * Hilton, one of the 
greatest English poets. • Shakspeare, the greatest dramatio poet^ not only of Eng. 
land, but of the world. He was born at Stratfbrd, England, in 1664, and died on th« 
amdversar J of his birth, 1616, aged 63. « Tully, (TuUiw dottro^)' the moat diBthi- 
guished of the Roman orators, bom^OT, B. C • Archiaii a Qttrfan poei^ ^Hio 
Sonriahed about 716, B. O. 
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give strengih in jontkj and ^'07 in old a^e; adorn prosperitf, 
and are the support and consoladonof adversitj; at home 
they are delightft^l, and abroad they are easy; and in aw 
rural retirement they do not forsake t»." 

5. These pleasures are continually increasing as the sensi- 
bility becomes refine</, and the fields of investigation widen 
before the student. A man of good reading, whose mind is 
well-disciplmed, is never in want of occupation, though he 
may be in a bustling city or a stertle desert. 

6. It is related of Mungo Park,' that having traveled over 
the parched sands of Africa for several successive days, withtmt 
food to nourish his body, or water to cool his burning thirst — 
wearied and faint, without suflBcient ener^ to endure his 
oppressive yourney — he fell on the ground earhausted, expect- 
ing death as a relief. At this moment a small cluster of rare 
and beautiful flowers attracted his attention; the pleasure 
of this discovery gave him new streng^^, and bt«ied in a 
botanical analysis of the plants, he forgot his sickness and 
fatigue, and muc^ refreshed, he bent his steps to the diamond 
spring, of the earistence of which the flowers w^ei-e indicative. 

7. Sir Walter Raleigh,* one of the brightest ornaments of 
Queen Elizabeth's*' court, experienced the consolations of study 
when, through the machinations of his enemies, he was im- 
prisoned. This cAivalric knight, scholar, and patron of the 
arts and sciences, wasted twelve years of his li/e in a dungeon I 
During thAt time he gave himself to literary pursuits. 

8. He wro^e a volume of his history of the world, a work 

f Mungo Park, an enterprising traveler, who fi?Il a yictim to his repeated attempts 
to explore the interior of Africa, c Sir Walter Raleigh, a distingaished warrior, 
statesman, and writer of England, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 
a Queen Elizabeth, one of England's most celebrated sovereigns. She reigned 
forty-four years, or from 1558 to 1602. She was the daughter of Henry VIU. 
and Aont Boleyiu, 
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of much eradition. He studied the wridngs extant on th« 
subject of cAemistry and natural history, and composed several 
treatises on navigation. At times, also, he gave himself to 
the delights of poesy and polite literature. Thus, though his 
body was confined, his spirit was free; and, though the iron 
pierced his ;?Aysical frame, it wownded not his soul. 

9. You, then, who are deluded from the paths of science 
and literature, by the gloij and acfvantages of the world, 
remember, that his fame is noblest "whose works, like the 
precious life-blood of some master-spirit, are embalmed and 
treasured up for a life beyond life." 



CHAPTER n. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a forcible utterance of some one syllable 
in a word, so as to distinguish it from others. It is 
marked thus ('); as in mer'chant* 

The beauty and harmony of pronunciation depends very much 
upon accent ; hence, however perfect the articulation may be, 
if the accent is misplaced, an unpleasant harshness is produced 
which detracts from the beauty of expression. 

In the correct application of accent, the sense requires a 
greater or less degree of force, and a greater or less prolonga- 
tion of sound, on the accented syllable. 

The following explanations under the head of Quantity, are 
introduced, in order to present these characteristic modifica- 
tions of accentuation more fully. 

QuEBTiom. What is accent ? How is it marked ? What depends very mneb 
upon it ? What does the sense reqiiir.e in the correct application of Moent ? 
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SECTION I, 

QUANTITY. 
QuAiTTiTr, as applied to syllables, denotes botli the 
relative timej and the relative force or stress in pro- 
nouncing them. 

1. Quantity, with reference to the relative prolongation of 
sound in the utterance of sticceesive syllables, is either long or 
short ; as in the word Hy-pO-thSt'-ic-al-ly. This is commonly 
denominated syllabic quantity. 

2. A syllable is said to be long, when the accent falls on a 
ffowd whose sound does not readily flow into the following letter ; 
as in hate^fvH^ ckam'ber, soleflj, 

3. A syllable is said to be tit^t, when the accent &ll8 on a 
consonant^ and the vowel sound at once coalesces with the suo- 
ceeding letter ; as in befter, lav'i&h, suj/per, 

1. Quantity in relation to Time, 
Syllables, when considered in relation to their time 
of utterance, are called Immutable^ Mutable^ and Indef- 
inite. 

1. An immutable syllable is one in which a short yowel is fol- 
lowed by the aspirate, k, p, or t, under accent, and cannot be 
protracted in utterance without violating good taste, and all 
acknowledged authority on pronunciation ; as in aJc'ron, epic, 
ofter. 

2. A mutable syllable is one ending with a sub-vocal, or some 
other aspirate besides k, p, or t, and may be more or less pro- 
tracted in pronunciation ; as in oi^sence, rash'neas. 

Note. — An immutable syllable usually hecome^jnutahlef when it is 
preceded by a sub-vocal ; as in gra1fitMd&. 

QuKSTioNS. What does quantity denote as applied to syllables ? What is said of 
quantity with reference to the relative prolongation of successive syllables ? Give 
an example. What is this commonly called ? When is a syllable said to be long ? 
When short? What are syllables called when considered in relation to time ? What 
to an imracttable qrBable ? What ii a matable iiyUable ? When does an immntaUs 
■yUable wtuOly beconit mutable ? 
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3. An indefinite syllable is one wMch ends with a long TOweI» 
or a long yowel followed by a sub-TOcal, and may be protracted 
or not, in its pronunciation, as will best secure the effect which 
the speaker designs to produce ; as in t^me'f ul, damfger. 

2. QuantUy in relation to Stress, 

Quantity in relation to stress^ denotes the location of 
the greatest force of voice on the vowel sound of 
accented syllables ; and regards it as more inteaie at 
the beginning, middle, or end, or at more than one of 

these points. 

The following examples, illustrating the different kinds of 
stress, are not only of great value in training the voice^ but are 
highly practical, since there is scarcely an accented syllable in 
any sentence, which, if forcibly pronounced, does not exemplify 
some one of these forms so indispensable to good reading and 
speaking. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, that every 
pupil should become familiar with the peculiar characteristics 
and significance of each, and its skillful execution. These 
characteristics are appropriately represented to the eye by the 
accompanying drawings, which indicate the movement of the 
voice on the vowel sound of the accented syllable in the exam- 
ple, exemplifying each kind respectively. The utterance of the 
vocal elements, in the same manner, both singly and in coiiil^ 
nation with the sub-vocals and aspirates, will afford an exoelleiit 
exercise for the voice, and should be often repeated, until the 
application of stress, in all its forms, becomes easy and familiar. 

1. When the vowel sound of the accented syllable com- 
mences with a full or abrupt stress of voice, and gndually 
diminishes in Ibrce, which may occur on syllables of either 

Qmsnom. What ii an indefinite syllable ? What is meant by finrce, or MrMg of 
TOiM ? Is it important to understand and apply it Judiciously? Whal it rM<Ml» 
menied as an excdient txerdie ? What it radical atres ? 
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long or short quantity^ it is called the Radical StresSi and 
may be represented to the eje and illustrated thus : 

Ti'r=-me-ly. 

NoTS 1. The radical stress is employed in giving utterance to the 
language of confidence, and of all the yiolent and startling emotions ; 
as of anger, fear, impetuous courage, impasaioned command, exulta- 
tion, and the like ; and, usually, in all language, requiring a rapid 
movement. It may occur either on immutable, mutable, or indefinite 
syllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Hold there, the other quick replies, 
'T is green, I saw it with these eyes. 
I Ve seen it, sir, as well as yon, 
And must again affirm it 6/ue. 

'T is green, *i is green, sir, I assure ye, 
Green, cries the other in a fury. 

2. Be the combat our own ! 

And we '11 perifih or conquer more proudly alone. 
S. Back to thy pitnishment, false /wgitive. 

2. When the vowel sound of the accented syllable com- 
mences ^vith slight force, and gradually swells to a full volume^ 
and closes with abrupt suspension of the voice, which may 
occur on syllables of either long or short quantity, it is called 
the Final Stress, and may be illustrated thus: 

We'<c:ep-iiig. 

Note 2. The final stress is employed in the utterance of language 
expressive of ill-humor ; as of fretful impatience, peevishness, com* 
plaint^ obstinacy, and the like ; and also in earnest and hasty inter* 
rogation. It may occur either on immutable, mutable, or indefinite 
syllables. 

OmEanom. What is the radical stress ? GiTS an example. What is the final 
? Glte an example. What language reqaires the final stress ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. This is info/erable I I could tear the scalp from mj old 
brainless skull! I 'm cheated «very way ! I can 't trait A 
yarthing with the best friend I hare on earth! Illgothif 
moment to an attorney, and get a u^ffrrant ; I'll put the Tillain 
into jail before an hour is at an end. 

2. Am / Rome's slave ? What penny hath Rome borne ? 
What men provided ? Wliat munition sent, 
To underprop this action ? 

8. When the vowel sound of the accented syllable com- 
mences with slight force, and gradually swells to a fiill volume 
in the middle, and then gradually subsides, which can only 
occur on syllables of long quantity, it is called the Medzav 
Stress, and may be illustrated thus : 

Cha '<C>"^"g®8, 

NoTx 3. Tbe median stress is employed in the utterance of lan- 
guage of gentle emotions, and of a lofty, sublime, and dignified 
character ; and also, in calm and reverential veneration and prayer 
It occurs on indefinite syllables only. 

EZAMPLBS. 

1. Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of the skies ; 
Thy genius commands thee ; with rapture hehoU 
While ages on ages thy splendors nnfold. 

2. O spare me, that I may recover strength, before I go 
hence, and be here no more. 

4. When a forcible stress of voice is given to the Jirst and 
last parts of the vowel sound in the accented syllable, wiiih but 
slight stress on the intermediate portion, which usually occun 

QlTxmom. What is the median' streis ? Give an example. What ia the oom- 
ponnditreM? Give an example. What langoage reqateae the compound atriM I 
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<m syllables of long quantity, it is oalled the Compouhd SvBiaa^ 
1^14 xnay be illustrated thus : 

In-d^IXCed! 

Hon 4 The eompound stress is employed in the utterance of 
laagaage of surprise, and frequently, in impassioned interrogatuuL 
Xt occurs only on indefinite syllables. 

BZAMPLBS. 

!• Deeds! What I my deeds giren up to your son ? 

2. Hold I I 'm surprised to find you fighting t 

3. Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forc^ 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 

5. When the vowel sound of the aooented syllable is unifoim 
4urin^ its prolongation, which may sometimes occur, it is 
ealled the Thobouoh Stress, and maybe illustrated thus: 

ChaZZZrge. 

KoTK 5, The thoTwtgh stress is employed in uttering the langvag* 
pjt authpritative command, as when an officer of the army deliyers his 
prder^ tp his soldiers ; and also, in a loud shout attended with strong 
•motion. It may occur on mutable syllables, but usually, on the 
indefinite. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To arinc, to asms, ye brave I 

The patriot sword unsheath ; 

Manrck on, mabch oir, all hearts resolved 

On liberty or death. 
2» JhoaJce! arise! or be Ibrever fiiUen I 



SECTION II. 
Bulb. Each syllable on which accent falls must be 
marked by its proper and distinctive stress. 

Qpsmwa, Whatifttiiothoroagbitreis? Whatlurugo requirei IIm iiiorovsli 
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The knowledge that pupils usually have of proiinneiatioqy 
will enable them, in most cases, to determine which syllable of A 
word should have the greatest force or stress of utterance upon 
it ; but, in cases where there is doubt, reference must be made 
to the dictionary, in which the accented syllables are all 
marked. 

Note. The meaning of a word is sometimes chang^ by changing 
the place of accent 

SXAMPLBS. 



VOTXDSm 


Verbs. 


NOllDl. 


Verbt. 


conduct 


con-duct^ 


ex'tract 


ex-traot" 


con'fine 


con-fine^ 


in'sult 


in-sult' 


Gon'tract 


con-tract' 


oVject 


ob-ject' 


con^test 


con-test' 


sub'jecty 


sub-ject' 


com'pact 


com-pacV 


con'sort 


con-sort'' 




EXEBCISE I. 





DISRESPECT TO PARENTS IN NO CASE ALLOWABLE. 

[Let the student point out, or name each word in the following 
exercise, having the accent on the Jirst syllable ; as in Soo'ra-te% 
▼i'o-lent, Ac] 

1. Leander, the eldest son of Socrates,* fell into a violent 
passion with his mother. Socrates was witness to this shame- 
ful misbehavior, and attempted the correction of it, in the 
following gentle and rational manner : 

2. " Come hither, son," said he ; " have you never heard of 
men who are called ungrateful?'* "Yes, frequently,** an- 
swered the youth. "And what is ingratitude?" demanded 
Socrates. "It is to receive a kindness," said I^eander, 
"without making a proper return, when there is a favorable 

• Socratefl* a celebrated heathen philoeopher, who mB. p«U to <l|iMth by t^ie Atti#p 
on a fUse charge of atheiran, 400, B. C] 
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opportunity.'' ^^Ingratitade is^ therefore, a species of injiu- 
tioe," said Socrates. 

3. "I should think so," answered Leander. "I^ then," 
pursued Socrates, '^ ingratitude be injustice, does it not follow, 
that the degree of it must be proportionate to the magnitude 
of the favors which have been received ? " Leander admitted 
the inference ; and Socrates thus pursued his interrogations. 
''Can there subsist higher obligations than those which 
children owe to their parents, from whom life is derived and 
supported, and by whose good offices it is rendered honorable, 
useful, and happy f " 

4. "I acknowledge the truth of what you say," replied 
Leander, " but who could suffer, without resentment, the 
ill-humors of such a mother as I have?" ''What strange 
thing has she done to you?" said Socrates. "She has a 
tongue," replied Leander, " that no mortal can bear." " How 
much more," said Socrates, "has she endured from your 
wrangling, fretfulness, and incessant cries, in the period of 
infancy ! What anxieties has she suffered from the levities, 
capriciousness, and follies, of your childhood and youth ! What 
affliction has she felt, what toil and watching has she sustained, 
in your illness ! 

6. " These, and various other powerful motives to filial duty 
and gratitude, have been recognized by the legislators of our 
republic For if any one be disrespectful to his parents, he is 
not permitted to enjoy any post of trust or honor. It is 
believed that a sacrifice, offered by an impious hand, can 
neither be acceptable to heaven, nor profitable to the state; 
and that an undutiful son cannot be capable of performing 
any great action, or of executing justice with impartiality. 
Therefore, my son, if you be wise, you will pray to Heaven to 
pardon the offenses committed against your mother. 
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6. ^'Let no one discover the contempt with which yon have 
treated her; for, the world will condemn, and abandon you for 
such behavior. And if it be even Buspected, that you repay 
with ingratitude the good offices of your parents, you will 
inevitably forego the kindness of others ; because no man will 
suppose that you have a heart to requite either his &von or 
his friendship." 

1. HoMX ! 'tis the sacred depot of all that man holds dear 
in earthly existence — the blessed spot where the onaUoyed 
affections of the heart take root, spring up and floorish* 
Home! 'tis where innocence and childhood, untainted .by 
crime, and uncontaminated with the follies of the world, can 
luxuriate in the consciousness of chastity and goodness. Home ! 
't is where the love of the devoted wife is hallowed by a faith- 
ful dischaige of those marital duties which enchain the husband 
of her choice in the heavenly bond of unity. Home ! 't is that 
endeared bright speck on the heart of man wherever he may 
roam. 



EXERCISE II. 

OBIGINAL TmNKING. — H. EATON. 

[In the foUowing exercise, the pupil may point out such words 
as are accented on the tecond syllable ; as in mys-te'-ri-oiu, un* 
less' 4fc&] 

1. The principle by which mind acts on mind, is mysterious 
and inexplicable. The fact is obvious, that the world is ruled 
by mental power. There are Intellectual as well as physical 
forces. A strong mind when encountering a weaker, wiU as 
naturally move it, as a strong force in the material world will 
oveixx>me a weaker. It is an old adage, passed into an 
unquestioned axiom, that << Knowledge is power." This is 
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hat a partial and imperfect eipressioD of a great in^^ 
Knowledge is not power^ unless wielded b^ au intelligcait 
agent, who knows how to use and apply it, 

2. A inan may have stuffed into his head all the contents 
of the Bodlean* Libraiy, and his memory may be the treasnne* 
house of all the facts in science, and yet be comparatiyely a 
weak man, who may pass through the world and die, without 
permanently influencing or changing the course of any indi- 
vidual. A mere acquaintance with facts, howeTer extemive, 
does not give power. It is the comprehension of prinoiplesy 
and the ability to apply them in tlie varied circumstances 
in which he may be placed, which make a strong man Intel* 
leetually. 

8. Now a principle cannot be apprehended without thought. 
We may confidently assert, that mental power is generally 
obtained by hard thinking; and he alone possesses it, who has 
been accustomed to bring the power of his understanding to 
bear with such intensity of heat upon the subjects submitted 
to its action, as either to dissipate them in thin air, if they 
are intrinsically worthless, or to fuse them, and remold them 
into forms better suited to his purpose. 

4. Such a man will be strong in himself; h^ power over 
others is irresiBtible. While resisting or modii^ing all ioiju- 
enoes, however mighty and sweeping, comipig in upon hm 
from abroad, he sends out a strong and modifying infiu^aoe 
oven the exciting; elements raging ajround him. He is hinoself 
an original source of infiuenoQ. He stands firmly upon the 
adamantine rock of his own clear convictions, against, which 
the turbulent waves of huximi qpinion dash haiip:i]essly, and 
breiak, and foam, and retire.. 

• Bodlean Library, in Ozfbrd, England^ uiid to ^mnber from ^K^OOQ to 500,000 
voInM»of bookib and about 30^900 manuacripti. 
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£. Bat from this immovable stiokd, hd utteiB a Toicd wbk^ 
the elements liear and obey. Such a man, with respect to 
other men, is neither planetary nor reflective, but fixed and 
self-luminous. He pours a light abroad from the living 
fountains of his own intelligence. Who does not envy power 
like this ? It is truly the only power worth desiring or pos- 
sessing. 

6. What true dignity and sublimity encircles the brow of 
the mighty ruler of mind! Olympian Jove, shaking the 
material heavens and earih with his nod, and hurling hn 
thunders upon the aghast and discomfited giants, does not, 
with half that kingly majesty, dilate our strong conception, 
as a simple man, swaymg to and fro a vast multitude of iur 
telligeht minds by the breath of his lofty eloquence, and 
demolishing the citadels of error by the might of his irre- 
sistible logic 



EXERCISE III. 
The Primary <md Secondary Accents, 

Besides the primary accent, which has been illustrated in 
the preceding exercises, there is another kind that usually oc- 
curs in words of more than two syllables, called the secondary 
accent. It is less forcible than the primary, and is marked 
thus ('';) as in com^'po-si'tion. 

In this exercise, let the pupil pomt out the words having 



QvBsnoNs. What kind of accent has been Uhutrated in the two preceding 
•zercises? What other kind hare some words? How is secondary accent dis- 
tlagniehKt fcwn the pgimwy ? How is le marked ? What is the design of eier- 
eise third? 
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both the primary and Beeondary aocents, and the syllables on 
which they respectirely fall; as in olass^^-i-fi-ca^-tion, &;o. 

THE PEINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. — ^ANON. 

1. Classification is a process of mind with which all men 
are in some degree familiar. Yet few, perhaps, are fully 
aware of the importance of its results. It produces system 
and order among the objects of our pursuit, and imparts regu- 
krity and method to the manner of pursuing them. K we 
analyze this process, we find the first act of the mind to be 
a comparison of objects with one another; a viewing of things 
in connection or juxtaposition. 

2. This comparison is followed by a perception of resem- 
blances. The attention is arrested by a similarity of qualities 
in objects, and, according to the points of resemblance, the 
mind naturally groups them together. The arrangement, or 
distribution thus produced, is termed classification. 

3. In every such system, if it aspires to be a philosophical 
one, the order of resemblance should be the governing prin- 
ciple; and, in applying this principle, the essential qualities 
of things should be clearly distinguished from those that are 
only incidental. The former should be first assumed as the 
basis of distribution, and the latter would properly form the 
ground of a subsequent subdivision. 

4. An analysis conducted on this principle, which should 
distribute the various branches of knowledge into appropriate 
classes and subordinate divisions, and exhibit truly their con- 
nection, dependence, and relative importance, would be a most 
useful auxiliary in the prosecution of science. 

6. It would not only facilitate the progress of the inquirer, 

Quwnom. What words in th« first rerse ar« fhiu aooenfted ? WUoh lylUdt luM 
the primary accent? Which the secondary, &c.? 
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but would give an additional value to his attainments, by ren- 
dering them more available for useful ends. Nor, indeed, is 
this all the advantage that would result from it. The very 
action of the mind in studying a complete and comprehensive 
system, in tracing its relations and proportions, the fitness of its 
parts and the adaptation of the whole, is a most useful exercise, 
and constitutes one of the best kinds of mental discipline. 

6. The habit of classifying is attended with a two-fold ad- 
vantage. Its influence is exerted at the same time upon the 
mental faculties, and upon the objects to which those faculties 
are directed. While it simplifies science, and renders the 
subjects of knowledge easier to grasp, it also invigorates the 
intellect, and increases its power of grasping. 

7. Though all men resort, more or less, to this process in the 
ordinary affairs of life, yet the manner and degree in which it 
is employed, vary as widely in different individuals, as the 
qualities of the mind. A propensity to classify is the attri- 
bute of a reasoning mind. It both implies and confers mental 
energy, and, when strongly developed, is a highly intellectual 
endowment. The process is, in fact, a method of analysis. It 
is an instrument of thought, penetrating into the nature of 
things, and investigating their relations, reducing chaos to 
order, and bringing harmony out of confusion. 



CHAPTER HI. 

SENTENCES. 

A SENTENCE, says Dr. Webster, is a number of 
words containing complete sense or a sentiment, and 
followed by a full pause. 

1. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

QuuTioKt. What is a Bentonce ? How many kinds of sentences are there^ and 
what are ib»j called ? 
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2. A Bimple sentenoe oonsiBts of on^ sabject^ and one &iite 
Torb ; as. Trees grow. The lun shines. Man's days are numbered. 

3. A compound sentence contains two or more subjects and 
finite verbs ; as, Be sincere in all your words, prudent in all your 
actions, obliging in ail your manners, and men will commend you. 



SECTION !• 

SERIES. 
A Series, in elocution, denotes the members of a 
compound sentence ; and hence, it is a succession of. 
particulars, consisting of words, or clauses, connected 
by a conjunction expressed or understood. 

Mr. Walker introduces and illustrates the series under the 
following general heads : A Simple Series, A Compound Series, 
and A Series of Series* 

1. A SIMPLE SERIES. 

A simple series is a succession of particulars, con- 
sisting of two or more single words in the same 
construction. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Time and tide wait fpr no man. 

2. Pride and ranity are twin sisters. 

3. Humanity, justice, and generosity, are noble traits of 
character. 

4. Stage actors counterfeit love, anger, fear, and arersion. 

2. A COMPOUND BEBIBS. 

A compound series consists of two or more phrases, 
or members of the same sentence, succeeding each 
other in such connection and dependence, as to render 
the sense of the whole complete. 

iimaRioss. Whftt is a rimpleMntenoe ? What is a oompoimd lentono* ? What 
If a Mries in elocution ? How many kinds of series are here illnstrated, and what 
are they called ? What is a simple aeries? Give an example. A componnd seriee F 
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KXAUnjES. 

1. A good moral ckaractor, and a sound eduoatiotti with babito 
of industry, qualify men for eminent usefulness. 

2. The temper, the sentiments, the morality, and^ in general, 
the whole conduct and character of men, are influenced by the 
example of others. 

3. A SEBIBS OF^SERIES.' 

A series of series consists of two or more simple 
particulars, connected with two or more compound 
particulars, and all so united, as to form but one sen- 
tence, complete in sense. 

KXAMFLB8. 

1. Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, hare contracted in 
the body habits of sensuality, malice, and revenge, and an 
ayersion to every thing that is good, just, and laudable, are natu- 
rally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery. 

2. He, who pretends to great sensibility toward men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe^ has reason 
to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

Note. The several series, sis above illustrated, are, with refereuce 
to their position in a sentence, called Commencing or Condvding Series. 

1. A Commencing Series. 

A commencing series is one which begins a sentence, 

but does not, of itself, render it complete in sense. 

It is shown by brackets. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. [George Washington, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson,] 
were the first three Presidents of the United States. 

2. [The splendor of retinue, the sound of titles, and the ap* 
pearances of high respect,] are, indeed, soothing for a short time. 

QvBSTioM. WhatitaieriMOfmriea? Giv» an «xaBipIe. Wluilb«Mt<lMiMai»d 
when reference ie made to ito petition in a lealenoe ? What if aoomaMBeiBg mAm ? 
Give an example. 
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2. A Concluding Serie$. 
A concluding series is one which closes a sentence, 
and completes the sense of the whole, as shown by 
the brackets. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. Belief in the existence of a God, is [the great incentive to 
duty, and the great source of consolation.] 

2. His display has reflected [the highest honor on himself, 
luster upon letters, renown upon parliameni, and glory upon 
the country.] 

SECTION II. 

The general division of sentences into simple and compound, 
and the different kinds of series in sentential structure, have 
been fully illustrated on the preceding pages; at the same 
time, however, sentences in themselves, or their component 
parts, may differ from each other in the following general par- 
ticulars; and hence, are denominated ^Affirmative, JYegaHvet 
Conditional, Interrogativef and Exclamatory, 

1. AFFIBMATIYE AND NBQATIYE SENTENCES. 

An (iffirmative sentence asserts or declares what 
exists, and is the exact opposite of a negative one, 
which contains or implies a denial. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Simple Affirmative. 

1. The Romans were a brave people 

2. Caesar conquered GauL 

3. Virtue is a shining ornament, 

4. Titus, a Roman general, took Jerusalem. 

5. An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

QoMXiom. What is a ooncludiiig aeriea ? Give an example. In what other par 
ticnlart maj aentenoei diflEbr from each other ? What iJi an aiBrmatiTe sentence i 
What is a nevativt sentenee ? Give an example of a sfaigle affirmative sentence. 
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2. Single Negative, 

1. Thou shalt not steal« Thou shalt not lie. 

2. The depth of the ocean is not known. 

3. It is not wise to meddle with other men's matters. 

4. Wealth alone will not make men happy 
• 5. The stars are not opaque bodies. 

6. The sun is not as far from us as the stars. 

3. Single Affirmative and Negative. 

1. The year has past and will not return. 

2. He went to Europe and has not come back. 

3. Some men claim honors which thej do not merit. 

4. It is a sin to be vicious, but not, to be poor. 

5. Bonaparte invaded Russia, but did not conquer it. 

6. Death destroys the body, but cannot impair the souL 

4. Successive Affirmations. 

1. Religion, morality, and virtue, render men happy in all 
ages, in all countries, and in all climes. \ 

2. The heavens are clear ; the red glare of the morning sun 
gleams through the lower branches of the lofty trees; and the 
dew hangs in pearly drops on every leaf. 

3. I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; I made me 
gardens. 

5. Successive Negatives, 

1. The sun did not shine; the moon did not shod her light; 
the stars were not seen, nor was any portion of clear sky visible. 

2. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of under- 
standing, nor yet &vor to men of skill. 

3. The tree which does not blossom, in the spring, cannot 
furnish fruit in autumn. 



QimiTtONs. 6i?e an example of a single negative. Of a single affirmatiTV and 
DegatiT« Of aoeceMiTe affirmatiyes. Of succeMiye negatiyes. 
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6. Suecesiive Affirmatives and Negatives. 

1. The General visited Boston, and went to New York, but 
did- not go to Philadelphia^ nor to Washington city. 

2. Hannibal passed throagh Gaul, crossed the Alps, came 
down into Italy, and defeated several Roman generals ; but he 
could not conquer the country, nor take the city of Borne. . 

3. When the northern Barbarians poured down upon the 
fertile plains of Italy, and desolated the country with fire and 
sword, the Romans had become so efifeminate, they were not 
able to withstand their enemy, protect their capital, or even 
save their noble works of Art from a general destruction. 

7. JndiscritmTiate occurrence of Affirmative and Negative 
Clauses, 
The blind are deprived of numberless sources of pleasure, 
common to the human family, although not wholly shut out 
from the external world. The sun shines, but they behold it 
not; the stars gild the evening sky, but their beauty is not 
seen ; the green grass spreads a soft carpet for their feet, but 
they perceive not its richness ; the flowers unfold their delicate 
colors, but their eyes receive no delight ; the gorgeous rainbow 
spans the heavens, but they are unconscious of its beautiful 
hues ; they hear the sweet music of birds, but cannot witness 
their graceful sports on the wing ; they behold not the golden 
harvest^ waving before the gentle wind, nor the forest, bending 
before the blast ; they perceive not, nor can they have an ade- 
quate conoeption of the grandeur of mountain seenery, nor the 
exquisite beauty of the broad landscape. 

2. CONDITIONAL BSNTXNOES. 

A conditional sentence is one involving a supposi- 
tion wherein nothing is positively aflSrmed or deni-ed, 
independently of such circumstances as are therewith 
connected. The condition may be confined to a single 
clause, or extended to two or more. 



QmRKur. What is a condiUoiud sentence ? 
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8XAMPLBS. 

1. A Single Condition, 

1. If health permit, I shall ride out. 

2. If there should be no rain, the grass would soon wither. 

3. Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience. 

4. If men were wise, they would avoid intemperance. 
6. If all men were strictly honest, lawyers would starve. 
6. If you would gain knowledge, study with attention. 

2. {Successive CwuHti/ms, 

1. If the season of youth is misspent, if wholesome instruo- 
tions are disregarded, and good advice rejected, there can be 
little hope of respectable manhood. 

2. If I have walked with vanity, or if my foot hath hasted 
to deceit ; if my stop hath turned out of the way, and mine 
heart walked after mine eyes, and if any blot hath cleaved to 
mine hands, then let me sow, and let another eat. 

3. mTEllROOATIVE SENTENCES. 

An interrogative sentence is one which is employed 

in asking a question. 

Note. The interrogatory may be dired or indirect, and the indirect 
may involve a condition. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Direct Ititerrogatives. 

1. Are you unwell ? Have you been sick ? 

2. Were we not made right, and have we not unmade ourselves? 

3. Bo you love to gaze on the sun, moon, and stars ? 

4. Ought any principles to be adopted without examination ? 

5. Can we intentionally ofPiend One whom we love ? 

6. Do you wish to become a good reader and speaker ? 

7. Is there any difference between thoughts and feelings ? 

8. Do you rejoice in truth and resolve to maintain it ? 

Questions. Give examples of a single oondition. Of saccesaiTe conditioDft. 
What is an interrogaUTe sentenoe ? What is the note ? Give examples of direoft 
interrogatlTes. 
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2. Indirect InUrrogaHves, 

1. What man is free from sin ? ' 

2. How many inhabitants are there on the globe ? 

3. Who first invented the magnetic telegraph ? 

4. What grace is more yaluable than humility ? 

5. How came the Indians on this continent ? 

6. Where can a man go to avoid pain and sickness ? 

7. Who first taught the art of navigation ? 

8. When will the next eclipse of the sun occur? 

4. EXCLAMATOBT SENTENCES. 

Exclamatory sentences are sucli as are employed 
to express the passions or emotions of the mind. 

NoTB. Exelamatory sentences, in grammatical constraction, may 
be affirmative or negative, interrogative, conditional, or imperativa 
An exclamation may be confined to one word or more, but it com- 
monly extends to a clause, a series, or a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Amazing I Alas ! that he dies. O, wretched man that 
I am! 

2. O, unexpected stroke ! worse than of death! 

3. O, happiness I our being's end and aim ! 

4. Alas I I am stripped of all my honor ! . 
6. O, for a single week I I ask not for yeats ! 

6. Why should I suffer so much pain 1 how can I endure it 1 

7. What could thus have roused his anger I 

8. Oh, if my soul were formed for woe ! 

9. Leave me I O, leave me to repose ! Depart I 

10. On I ye brave, who rush to glory or the grave ! 

11. Avaunt, monster I Leave my sight ! Begone I 

QiTRSTiom. Give examples of indirect interrogatives. Wluit are exclamatory 
sentencei ? What is said of them in the note ? Give examples. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress of voice on some word 
or words in a sentence, to distinguish them from otherSy 
on account of their relative importance. 

BEifABK. The emphatic words in a sentence hold very much 
the same relation to the unemphatic ones, as the accented syl- 
lables in a word, do to the unaccented ones. As the beauty and 
harmony of pronunciation, depend very n^uch upon correct 
accent, so the meaning of a sentence, and its effective delivery 
may be said to depend very much upon the correct application 
of emphasis. 

*' Emphasis and emphatic inflection," says a certain author, 
^ are govemed mainly by sentiment, and associated more or 
less with pcLssion or emotion. The language of passion is 
energetic and bold, and requires the reader or speaker to enter 
with feeling into the sentiments which he utters." Therefore, 
in the application of the rules for emphasis and inflection, this 
important idea should constantly be borne in mind. 

Hence, emphasis is one of the most important principles of 
elocution, and consequently, should be most carefully observed. 
In many instances it directs and governs other principles of 
correct speaking, giving animation, strength, and power to deliv- 
ery. Like accent, it is expressed in two ways, by stress and 
quantity ; but in utterance, it may have as many varieties as 
there are pitches, qualities, and modifications of the voice. 

The degree of emphasis, however, which the sense requires, 
is not always best expressed by a forcible utterance, or loudness 
of voice ; but sometimes by pronouncing the emphatic word or 
clause in a subdued under-tone, or even a whisper. There are 

QvKSTxoNs. What is emphasis ? What depends very much on its correct appli- 
cation ? What then ma.y be said of its importance ? How is it usually expressed ? 
Is it always best expressed by a forcible utterance ? In what other way may a word 
sometimes be rendered most emphatic ? How are the three degrees of emphaili 
osuany denoted by type ? 

O 
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three degrees which are usually denoted by type : the first by 
Unlieg, the second by small capitals, and the third by large 
CAPITALS. 

19'oTK 1. Emphasis changes the accented syllable, when two words^ 
which are alike in part of their fonnation, are opposed to each other 
m sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . He is the «vperior, and you, thd inferior. 

2. We first tnhale air, then exhale it. 

3. O/fensiTO is not the same as defeuBive. 

4. Obedience is the opposite of c2t«obedience. 

5. The king was (dethroned, and his son enthroned* 

6. &»^ensibility is opposed to insensibility. 

NoTB 2. Emphasis sometimes requires an increasiDg force of utter- 
ance on succeeding syllables in the same word. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I am not os/^amed to own my Lord. 

2. I will never con-DE-SCEND to such meanness. 
• 3. There is an impoflSiBIL% in doing it. 

NoTX 3. Emphasis frequently changes the meaning of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, James goes. 

2. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, I send. 

3. Do you go to Iktrope this year ? No, to Cuba. 

4. Do you go to Europe this year ? No, next year 

It will be observed, that four different answers to the above 
question are elicited, corresponding with the emphatic words. 

NoTi 4. The particles of a sentence are not usually emphatic, but 
are made so, when they become peculiarly significant or important in 
sense ; and, when thus emphasized, the meaning of the sentence is 
frequently changed. 

/QuBSTiom. What is the effect of emphasis, when two words which are alike in 
partof their formation, are opposed to each other in sense? Give examples. Does 
the emphasis sometimes increase on succeeding syllables in the same word ? Qly 
examples. Does emphasis firequently change the met^ning of a sentence. Giw aa 
•zamplo. Are the particles of a sentence iisuaUj emphatio ? When do Umj 
become emphatio ? 
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KZAMPLB. 

It was La Fayette's & desigOi in going firom Whitehall to Al« 
bany, to pass by Stillwater. 

If this example be read with slight emphasis on StUlwater 
erery hearer would get the impression |hat La Fayette intended 
to stop there ; but when read with strong emphasis on 6y» the 
meaning is entirely changed, and implies that he did not intend 
to stop there, whaterer he might do at other places. 

NoTB 5. Emphasis may have a dimiDiahiDg stress on a phrase or 
sentence ; that is, the utterance may become less and less forcible^ 
although the key-note of the voice may be elevated. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You my supeinor ? I an itching palm ? 

2. Is TOUB opinion to be a guide for me ? 

Noftx 6k Umphasis may be equable on several successive words in 
a sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

Swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That nightly changea in her circled orb. 

The subject of emphasis has been treated by different authors, 
under various divisions ; but, ias an undue multiplication of 
particulars rather tends to perplex than benefit the learner, we 
shall omit idl, except what may be considered the more essen- 
tial. These are comprised under the following heads : — 

1. SuPERioB and Infebiob Ehpbabis. 

2. Absoluts Emfha«[8. ^ 

3. Antithetio Emphasis. 
4k EifffHATio Glacss, 

•La Fkyette, a distingtiiAed French general, of Tast Ibrttme, high raalc, ami 
powerftil connecdons. He came to this conntry, raised and equipped a body of 
men at his own expense, and did important service for the Americans in the war of 
the fievoltitloc. Be died in 1834. 

QuxsmoNS. Oiye an example. Does the emphasis sometimes diminish on a 
phrase or sentence ? Give an example. Is the emphasia sometimes equable on 
Mveral words in a sentence ? Give an example. Under what general heads it 
emphasis treated in this work ? 
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SECTION I; 

Superior and Inferior Emphasis. 

SuPEBiOB emphasis is distingaished from Inferior^ 
by the degree of stress ; the former having a greater "^^ 
degree than the latter, to mark the relative impor* \ 
tance of emphatic words. 

These two kinds or degrees of emphasis are illustrated in 
antithetio sentences where two words are emphatic, whether the 
contrast is expressed or implied, and in all other sentences 
which contain two or more emphatic words* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The GOOD man is honored, but the evil man is despised. 

In this sentence, the superior emphasis falls on good and evil, 
and the inferior on honored and despised. 

2. Whatever purifies, alw) fortifies the heart 

In the above sentence, the implied contrast is, that whatever 
does not purify, does not fortify the heart 

3. AnvERSiTT may make a man wise, but not rich, 

4. Relioion is an excellent abmob, but a bad doak. 

5. Patience is a bitter seed, but it yields sweet fruii. 

6. Provide for the worst, but hope for the best, 

7. Truth may LANomsH, but it never dies, 

•n Occasional mirth is not incompatible with wisdom* 
9. Wise men commonly provide for the future. 

10. By PRUDENCE, many evils and dangers are shuztned* 

11. Rashness and follt involve many men in trouble. 

12. A good NAME must be gained by upright conduct. 

Note 1. When emphasis falls on one word only in a sentence, i\ 
is called simple emphasis. 

QussTiom. How are superior and inferior emphasis distinguished ? Give 
pies of each ? WtaatJIf liisple emphasis ? Giye an example. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Tou wrong yourSELF to write in luch a case. 

2. The Declaration of Independence is a masterly produotioiL 

3. America has produced some eminent orators. 

4. The winter of 1852 was remarkably cold. 

J^OTH 3. When the emphasis falls on two or more words in ihm 
same sentence, or a succession of such words, it is called eompaimd 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Never begin things and leave them ur^nished, 

2. He has done the mischief, and / hear the blame* 

3. When the heart is past hope, the /ace is past shame, 

4. The Bible has truth for its subject, the mind for its objeot^ 
and the Father of mind for its Author. 

Note 3. What is commonly denominated compound, double, treble, 
and quadruple emphasis, is nothing more than a suceesHon of emphatic 
words, to mark the significant import of the entire sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three 
things, so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

2. No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt man from the attacks of rashness^ 
malice, or envy. 



SECTION II. 
Absolute Emphasis. 
Absolute emphasis is that stress of voice, which is 
placed upon some word or words expressing an import 
tant idea, where no contrast is expressed, or neces- 
sarily implied, 

Qdkstioss. What is compound emphasis ? Gire an example. What is .said in 
note third of compound, double, treble, and quadruple emphasis ? JWhat ii abtoliito 
•mphasb? 
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I It 18 contended, by lome authon, that in all oases where words 
are emphatic, there is contrast, either expressed or understood. 
By others, and much the larger number, it is maintained that 
there are many instances in which the emphatic force laid upon 
a word is absolute, in the most literal sense of the term, because 
the thought expressed by it is forcible in itseli^ without any aid 
from comparison or contrast. 

We incline to the latter opinion, and subjoin the following 
example as a strong case of ab$olute emphasis. 

EXAMPLE. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ? 
In this sentence, there is no contrast expressed, nor is it easy 
to conceive how it can be implied, or in what it could consist. 
Hence, we shall explain this class of words, together with those 
in which contrast is not expressed, or obyiously implied, under 
the head of absolute emphasis, 

' EuLE 1. All words important in meaning, op pecu- 
liarly significant, are emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To be moderate in our yiews, and to proceed temperately in 
i^ pursuit of them, is the best way to insure success, 

2. The Toice of pity soothed and melted her ; and when the 
Prince bade her be comforted, a feeble smile passed slowly orer 
her pale countenance, like moonlight on a marble statue. 

3. Geography comprises a general description of the earthy 
and especially of the locality and extent of the several countries ; 
their .dimaite, soil, and productions; the m^mners, customs, 'Ian- 
guage, laws, religion, arts, and literature of tl}e people ; and the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and physical resources of each locality. 

QuBSTiom; What opinion if maintained, bj some authors, in regard to emphasis ? 
What by others ? What example illustrates tlie latter opinion ? What class of words* 
in this work. Is marked under the head of absolute emphasis ? What is the rule tbat 
absolute emphasis ? 
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EXEROISE. 

BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY OF S COTTIS H SCENEBY. ^^ ^ T 
BICHMOND. 

1. The exquisite beauty and mblinuty of this country, almoBt 
makes a pen move of iteelf. Never did I pass so beautiful a 
day as this at the lakes. I shall sing the praises of October^ 
as the loveliest of months. This morning^ at Eiiz o'clock, I was 
walking on the banks of Winanderme're,^ to catch a sun-riae. 

2. I had every thing I could wish, and observed the progress * 
of the day with delight. The mysterious rolling of douds 
across the hills, announced the first influence of the sun. 
Tints, the most beauteous, skirted the eastern clouds ; those on 
the west caught them as by sympathy. Various patches of 
mountains soon gleamed with the reflection of the yet unseen 
luminary; and such innum>erable vicissitudes of light and 
shade filled the scene, as no tongue can describe. 

3. The lake, in all its length of thirteen miles, lay beneath 
me, with its thirty islands. I heard the early lowing of the 
cows, the bleating of the sheep, the neighing of the horses, the 
twittering cf the birds, the rustling of the breeze, the rippling 
of the water, and the dashing of the oar, in a gentle kind of 
harmony. The sun advanced, and threw a blaze of magnifi- 
cent luster over this landscape. 

4. I crossed over the lake, and passed through rich scenes 
of wonder and loveliness. Clusters of mountains and lesser 
hills, clothed with crags, brown fern, red lichens, green grass, 
purple heath, barren guUeys, cascades, wild streaks, rolling 
mists, and bright sunshine, presented incessant variety. Hill 

9 M«re, a kk«, and Winander, the name of ita owner. 
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towered above hill; Alpine peaks reared their heads; groves 
filled the valleys, and cottages were sprinkled in wild profusion. 
5. While standing on an eminence, and looking down on the 
exquisitely lovely lake of Grasmere, environed by its amphi- 
theater of momitains, a momentary shower produced a rain- 
bow. It extended from hill to hill over the valley, and seemed 
like a bridge for angels, to pass over from one district of Para- 
dise to another. 



SECTION III. 

BULE 2. A tuccemon of emphatic vxyrdsj or panic* 
tdars^ usuallj requires a gradual increase of emphatic 
force on each succeeding word or particular. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His liopcy his HAPPINESS, his very LIFE, hung on the next 
words from those lips. 

2. Disease, poverty ^ DiSAppomTMENT, and even SHAME, are 
far from being, in aU instances, the unavoidable doom of man. 

3* A day, an hour oivirtwme liberty, is worth a whole ETER- 
NITY in bondage. 

4. Since concord was \(i^% friendsMp was lost, fideutt was 
lost, LIBERTY was lost, ALL was lost. 

KoTX. The specification of particulars, such as counting, ewumeT' 
€tHng, and the like, requires sufficient emphatic utterance.to mark the 
several distinctions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Jl. One, two, three, four, ^c. First, second, third, fourth, &c. 

2. Units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, &c. 

3. Second epistle of Peter, fourth chapter, and ninth and 
tenth verses. 

. QvB«noH8. What ii the rule for a succession of emphatic words or particulars > 
Qiy an example. What is said of the specification of particulars, such at 
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4. Tou will find my quotation in Jo8^hu,^hookjirit, obapte 
second, and section third. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Regolarity, proportion^ ordsb, and colob, oontaibuto to 
grandeur^ as well as beauty. 

2. Beauty, 8trength,Y0\nB, and old AGK,lie undisHnffuithid 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

8. Valor, humanity^ oourtkst, JUSTICE, and HONOBi 
were the characteristics of chivaliy. 

4. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creatine, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is m 
Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

5. The roaring of the winds, the rushing of the waters, the 
darkness of the night, all conspired to overwhelm his guilty 
spirit with dread. 

6. The splendor of the firmament, the verdure of the earth, 
the fragrance of fiowers, and the music of birds, conspire to 
elevate the affections, and captivate the heart 

7. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure atyle of 
writing, is always considered fi&ulty ; while perspicuity, strengtt, 
neatness, and simplicity, are beauties at which the writer 
should aim. 

8. There is no enjoyment of property without government; 
no government without a magistrate; no magistrate without 
obedience; and no obedience where every one acts as he 
pleases. 

0. Were we united to beings of a more exalted order; beings 

• JoiephuB, a celebrated Jewish hiitorian, born A. D. 37, at Jeruialem. H« WM 
of the order of the priesthood. 
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Sv^ose nature raised them Buperior to misfortune, placed them 
beydnd the reach of disease and death, who were not the dupes 
of passion and prejudice, all of whose views were enlaiged, 
whose goodness was perfected, and whose spirit breathed 
nothing but love and friendship, then would the evils of which 
V^ now complain, cease to be felt 

10. When I consider the period at which this prosecution is 
brought forward; when I behold the extraordinary safeguard 
of soldiers; when I catch the throb of public anxiety; when I 
reflect what may be the fate of a man of the most beloved 
personal character; of one of the most respected families; 
bimself the only individual of that family, I may almost say of 
that country, who can look at that possible fate with unconcern. 



PANEGTBIG ON SHEHIDAN*S ELOQUENCE. — BUBKB.* 

1. He has this day surprised the thousands who hung with 
rapture on his accents, by such an array of talents, such an ex- 
hibition of capacity, such a display, of powers, as are unparal- 
leied in the annals of oratory; a display that reflects the 

highest honor upon himself, luster upon letters, renown upon 
parliament, and glory upon the country. 

2. Of all species of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence 
libat has been wittessed or recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times ; whatever the acuteness of the bar, the dignity of the 

. isenate, the solidity of the judgment-seat, and the sacred moral- 
ity of the pulpit, have hitherto furnished, nothing has sur- 

..passed, nothing has equaled, what we have this day heard in 
Westminster ^ hall. 



• Burke, (Ednrand,) a writer, orator, and statesnian,'of great emiaenoA. He was 
hcfrn in Dablin, Irelaad, in 1730. b Westminster haS, one of the largest rooms in 
Snxope unsupported by pillars, being S70 ftet in lengtb, 90 iiMt in, height^ and 74 
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3. No holy seer of religioDf no aage, no utatonnui, no ontor, 
no man of any literary description whateyer, baa oome np, in 
the one instance, to the pare sentiments of morality; or, in the 
other, to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, pro- 
priety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance of diction, 
strength and copiousness of style, pathos and sublimitj of eon- 
cation, to which we have this day listened with aidor and ad- 
miration. From poetry up to eloquence^ there is not a species 
of composition of which a complete and perfect specimen mi^t 
not, from that single speech, be called and collected. 



SECTION IV. 

EuLE 3. The repetition of any word, rendered im- 
portant by its connection in a sentence, usually r^ 
quires an increased force of utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You circulated that false report, tou, sir. 

2. They will never submit to your dictation, never, neyeb. 

3. Treason ! cried the speaker ; treason, treason, TREASON, 
re-echoed from every part of the house. 

4. It was Homer ^ who gave laws to the artist ; it was Hcmer 
who inspired the poet ; it was Homeb who thundered In the 
senate ; and, more than all, it was HOMER who was song by 
the people ; and hence, a nation was cast into the mold of oae 
mighty mind ; and the land of the lliadfi became the region of 
taste, the birth-place of arts. 



in tireadth. It wts bnilt by WlUiam n., in 1097, snd r«|Mired, wtth mmf tStSf 
•ticms, bj Richard H., in 1387. It in litniitod in WeitmiiMtw, In the i mfn 
part of the city of London. 

• Homer, a Greek poet, who flonrlihed about 850, B. C. ^niad, an epic poafai, 
written by Homer. 

Qummon. How dioald the repetition of a word uraal^ be read F 
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' Kori. Tlifi iiusrsMa of empliwi% ii luiiaUj «xprei0ed bj ma 
tfMriMM of /of«« on the word repeated, m in the abore examples, but 
not alwajs : ■ometimes the force ie even diminiikBd, in order to pro- 
duce the g^reatest effect 

XZAMFLX8. 

1. Hv8H t kiuk! he ttirred not, — wm he dead f 

2. Tread BofUy^ — bow the head, — in reyerent silenoe how* 



EXERCISE. 

1. To enumerate all the painful and appalling oonaeqnenoes 
that follow in the train of intemperate habits, would consume 
more time than the present occasion will allow. Suffice it^ 
therefore, to say, if such habits are formed, indulged, and per- 
sisted in, they will, sooner or later, lead to inevitable ruin. 

2. What has blasted the bright prospects of so many young 
men of early promise, and broken the hearts of doting parents f 
Early habits of dimpaiion and irUemperance, What has re- 
duced so many from affluence to penury and want ? Neglect of 
business, and indiscreet management, caused by nrrsMPERANOK. 

3. What, in so many instances, brings on premature death ? 
Habitual^ confirmed intxmferai^cs. What causes the hus- 
band, once kind and affectionate, to abuse, maltreat, and, some- 
times, even to murder the very wife of his bosom ? Brutality^ 
caused by intsmfsraitcx. What has cast so many children, 
destitute and unprotected, on the cold charities of the world ! 
Their tears reply, intxmpsrancs. 

• 4« What dethrones reason, and -degrades man to a mere 
brute? Besotting nrrsMFXRANCs. What supplies the pooiv 
house with the greater portion of its inmates ? Poverty^ and 

QuBRiom. How ii thii incraMe of emphadi wmetiinet bMt expraied? Oife 
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inabilitj to earn a Imng, caused, in most eases, by intemper- 
ance. What so often disturbs the fireside harmony, and 
drives peace from the domestic circle ? Habitual intemperance. 
What leads on such multitudes to the perpetration of crimes 
of every cast and character, crimes which consign them to the 
penitentiary or the gibbet ? In most cases, conscience-destroy- 
ing intemperance. 

5. What tends more directly to debase human nature, and 
demoralize society ? What leads to the violation of law, and 
such riotous conduct as breaks the silence of midnight^ and 
disturbs the repose of peaceful citizens ? Intemperance is the 
moving spirit. What annually consigns five hundred thousand 
miserable sots, in the United States, to a drunkard's grave, 
breaks the hearts of tens of thousands of amiable wives, and 
be^;ars hundreds of thousands of orphan children f The mer- 
eUess mon^^tff, iNTSMPEBANCs. 



SECTION V. 
Rule 4. Words used as exclamations and in- 
terjections, when attended with strong feeling or 
emotion, are generally emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. O, venerahU Bhcute! O, illustrious hero I Farewell I 

2. What splendid views of heaven! How majestically the sun 
wheels his mighty round! 

3. Behold the daughter of innocence! What a look! what 
beauty! what sweetness! 

4. O liberty! O sound once ddightfid to every Roman ear ! 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! once sacred-^ now 

TRAMPLED Upon I 

QowTiDv. How thovld words naed as exelamattons sod inteijeetloni to rmA ? 
Qtrt examples. 
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EXERCISE. 

1. The clock struck, and the wretched Altamont ezdAimed 
withyehemence, — **0h! time! time! it is fit thou ehouldst 
thus strike thy murderer to the heart ! How art thou fled 
forever ! A mxynih ! 0, for a single wxxk ! I ask not for 
years ! though an age were too little for the mwik I have 
to do." 

2. The sword of Washington!^ The staff of Franklin!^ 0, 
sir, what associations are linked in adamant with these nam£s! 

Washington, whose sword was never drawn but in the cause 
of his country, and never sheathed when wielded in his coun- 
try's cause! Frankliny the philosopher of the thunderhoUj Ihe 
printing-press, and the plowshare! What names are these in 
the scanty catalogue of the benefectors of human kind ! Wash- 
ington and Franklin! Washington, the warrior and the 
legislator! Franklin, the mechanic of his own fortune! 

3. How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
How passing wonder. He who made him sudi ! 
Who centered in our make such strange extremea, 
From different natures marvelously mix'd. 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds I 
Distinguished link in being's endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity I 

4. A beam ethereal, sullied and absoi^pt ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of Greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

*lVMhiiigton, (George,) the Mbn of hie conntrj, bom in Ylrginift' la 1798. 
^FhuakUn, (Benjamin,) » diflttngidflhed philosopheri born in Boeton in 17M. 
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Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 
A worm ! a god I — I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost. At home a stranger, 
Thought T(%nders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wondering at her own. 

5. How reason reels ! 

O what miracle to mail is man ! 

Triumphantly distress'd ! what joy ! what dread I 

Alternately transported and alarm'd ; 

What can preserve my life ! or what destroy I • 

An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 

Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

6. Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes I 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh. 

It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 

7. Mysterious worlds ! untravel'd by the sun, 
Where Time's far wandering tide has never run. 
From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears, — 

'Tis heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai's B* thunder, pealing from the cloud! 

8. Daughter of Faith, awake ! arise ! illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ! 
Melt and dispel, ye specter doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian^ darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 



« Sinai, a mountain of Arabia, near the head of the Red Sea, celebrated in Serip- 
tosf history as the place where the law was deUrered to Moees. H^immerlaa 
llariniess, fhis appellation giren by the ancients to the continual obsonrify said t« 
hang OTtr a town on the Fains Masotis. The country is now eaOed CrimM. 
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Chaaed on his night-steed, by the atar of dAj! 
The strife ia o'er ! — the pangs of nature dose, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes ! 



SECTION VI. 

Antithetic Emphasis. 

Antithetic emphasis is the stress of voice placed 
upon words and sentences, when in contrast. 

This kind of empheuis, in some instances, appears to result 
more from the antithetic relation of the words to each other, 
than from any very prominent importance attached to their 
meaning. 

BuLE 5. Two or more words, opposed to each other 
in meaning, are emphatic by contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. We are bound to be honest, but not to be rick. 

2. Beauty is transitory ^ but virtue is everlasting. 

3. Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 

4. Knowledge is the treasm-e, but memory the treasury. 

5. Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love corereth all sins. 

6. Industry tendeth to wealth, but idleness to poverty. 

7. Vice punishes itself, but fnrtue secures its own reward. 

8. Beauty is like the flower of spring; virtue is like the stars 

of heaven. 

Note. Any word, whether important in iiadfoi not, may become 
emphatic when contrasted with another. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. They went out from us, because they were not o/us. 

2. Had they been of us, they would hare remained with us. 

QmcBTiosfS. What ii antithetic emphuii? What li the rule for antithetio •mphft- 
lie ? GiTe examplea. What wordi are contraated ? What it the note ) Gifo an 
example. Wha^ worda are contraited ? 
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3. Writers should be careful not to use or, for n»r. 

4. A sentence should neither close with o/*, nor on. 

5. When you came tn, he went out. 



EXERCISE I. 

1. The character of Demosthenes^ is vigor and austerity; 
that oi Cicero,^ gentle^iess and insinuation. In the one, you 
find more manliness; in the other^ more ornament. The one^ 
is more harsh, but more spirited and cogent; the o<A«r, more 
agreeable, but withal /ooser and weaker. 

2. Europe was once a great field of battle, where the weak 
struggled ior freedom, and the strong, for dominion. The iE;»ii^ 
was without power, and the nobles, without principle. Thej . 
were tgrants at ^ome, and robbers, abroad. 

3. Between fame and true honor, a distinction is to be made. 
The former is a blind and noisy applause; the Zot^^, a more 
silent and natural homage. Fam^e floats on the breath; honor 
rests on the judgment. Fame may give praise, while it with- 
holds esteem^ 

4. Delicacy and correctness, mutually imply each other. No 
taste can be exquisitely delicate, without being correct; nor can 
it be thoroughly correct, without being delicate. The power 
of delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning true merit; the power of 
correctness, in rejecting false pretensions. Delicacy leans more 
to feelings; correctness, more to reason and judgment. The 
former is more the gift of nature; the latter, more the product 
of culture and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus® 

•Demosthenes, fhe most distinguuhed of the Grecian orators, bom 381, B. C. 
bdeero, the greatest of Roman orators, and a consul of Rome. «LoDgimis, (Om- 
4kaMt) a Flatonic philosopher, and rhetorician. He died A. D. 275. 
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poeseesed most delicacj; Amtotle,^ most ooirectneM. Among 
the moderns, Addison^ is a high example of the delicate; and 
had Dean Swift <^ written on the subject, he would have given 
a fair example of the correct. 

6. One man relishes poetry most; another takes pleasure in 
nothing but history. One prefers comedy ; another, tragedy. 
One admires the simple ; another, the ornamental style. The 
young are amused with gay and sprightly compositions; the 
elderly are more entertained with those of a graver cast. 
Some nations delight in bold pictures of manners, and strong 
representations of passions ; others incline to more correct and 
regular elegance, both in description and sentiment. A 
French sermon is, for the most part, a warm, animated ex- 
hortation ; an English one, is a piece of cool, instructive reason- 
ing. The French preachers address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the passions; the English, almost solely to the 
understanding. 



EXERCISE II, 

HOMEB AND VIRGIL. — BLAIB.^ 

1. Homer was the greater genius; Virgilf^ the better artist: 
in owe, we most admire the man; in the other, the work. 
Homer hurries us with commanding impetuosity; Virgil leads 
us with attractive majesty. Homer scatters with generous 
profusion; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence. 

« Aristotle, <me of the most celebrated phUoflopfaen of Greece. He died 822, B. C. 
^Addison, (Joseph,) one of the finest writers of miscellany in England. He waa 
born in 1672, and died in 1719. "Dean Swift, bom in Ireland, an eminent writer 
of great wit. ^ Blair, (Hugh,) a celebrated pulpit orator, a rhetorician and an 
author, born at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1718, and died to. 1800. • Virgil, a Tery 
distinguished Boman poet, born at Andes, near ^faatua, 70, B. C The JBn«ld is 
bis most celebrated work. 
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2. Upon the whole, as to the comparatiye merit of theae 
two great princed of epic poetry, Homer and Virgil* t&e former 
must, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater gefiias; the 
latter, to be the more correct writer. Homer was an original 
in his art, and discovers both the beauties and the defects 
which are to be expected in an original author, more nature 
and ease, more sublimity and forpe, but greater irregularities 
and negligences in composition. 

3. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer: in 
many places, he has not so much imitated, as he has literally 
translated him. The description of the storm, for instance, in 
the first ^neid, and i£neas' & speech upon that occasion, are 
translations from the fifth book of the Odyssey; not to men- 
tion almost all the similes of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of those of Homer. 

4. The pre-eminence in invention, therefore, must, beyond 
doubt, be ascribed to Homer. As to the pre-eminence 'in 
judgment, though many critics are disposed to give it to Virgil, 
yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, we discern 
all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all the Roman stateliness. 
Homer's imagination is by much the most rich and copious; 
Virgil's, the most chaste and correct. The strength of the 
former hes in his power of warming the fanpy ; that of the 
latter, in his power of touching the heart. 

6. Homer's style is maee simple and animated; Viigil's, 
more elegant and uniform. The first has, on many occasions, 
a sublimity to which the latter never attains ; but the latter, 
in return, never sinks below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot be so clearly pronounced of the former. Not, 
however, to detract from the admiration due to both these 

^MoBM, the reputed Mm of Anehiaee and Veiiiie : next to Hector, ttie brsraet 
among the heroes of the Trtgen war in 1184^ B. C 
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great poets, most of Homer^s defects may reaaooably be 
imputed, not to his genius, but to the mannoTS of the age in 
which he lived ; and, for the feeble passages of the j£neid, 
this excuse ought to be admitted, that it was left an unfinished 
work. 



SECTION VII. 
Emphatic Clause. 

Emphatic Clause signifies that several words in 
Buccession are emphatic, fornung a clause or phrase* 

EXAMPLE. 

As to the present gentlemen — J cannot give them my confidence 
Pardon me, gentlemen, — confidence is a plant of slow growth, 

Aheohde Emphatic Clause, 

. KoTE. Clauses of this kind are subject to the same rules that hare 
been giyen under Absolute Emphasis, when applied to single wordft 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I warn you, do not dabe to lay your hand on the constitution. 

2. TaJce courage ; let your motto be, *< Onward and upwabd, 
and true to the line" 

3« The thunders of heaven are sometimes heard to roll in the 
voice of a united people, 

4. American literature will find that her intellectual spirit is 
her tree of life; and the union of the states, her garden of 
Paradise, 

EXERCISE. 
1. Look upon my son! What mean you? Look upon my 
hoy as though I guessed it ! Guessed the trial thou 'dst have 
me make I Guessed it instinctively ! Thou dost not mean — 

QratnoHS. What ii emphatio claoM ? How should emphatic claiuei be read ? 
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W^ no — thou wouldst not have me mdse a trial of my 
skill npon mj c^i^/ Impossible! I do not guesi your 
meamng. 

2. We shall be forcedj ultimately, to retract; let us retract 
while we can, and not, when we must. I say we must necessa^ 
rily UKDO these violent, oppressive acts. They must he repealed. 
Yoii WILL repeal them. I pledge myself for it; I stake my 
reputation on it. I will consent to be taken for an idiot, if 
they are not finally repealed. 

3. Is this man possessed of talents adequate to the great 
occasion ? Is this the man that made the earth to tremble f 
that shook kingdoms ? He deserves to be treated with utter 
contempt. 

4. You will again be restored to your firesides and homes; 
and your fellow-citizens, pointing you out, shall say, " There 
goes one who belonged to the army of Italy. ^^ 

5. He is gone from painful labor to quiet rest; from unquiet 
desire to happy contentment; from sorrow to joy; and from 
transitory time to immortality. 

6. I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately survey the 
awful isthmus on which we stand. They may bear down all 
opposition; they may carry the measure triumphantly through 
the house ; but if they do, sir, in my humble judgment, it will 
be a triumph of the military over the civil authority ; a triumph 
over the powers of this house ; a triumph over the constitution 
of the land ; and, I pray, sir, most devoutly, that it mfly not " 
prove, in its ultimate effects and consequences, a triumph over 
the liberties of the people. 

7. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue. But, if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lief the town-crier had spoken my 
lines. And do not saw the air too much with your hands, but 
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uae aUgentlj; for in the Tery torrent, tempest, and, ae I may 
saj, wlurlwmd of your passion, you must beget a temperance 
that will give it smoothness. Oh ! it offends me to the soul, 
to hear a robustious, periwig *-pated fellow, tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the earn of the groundlings,^ who, 
for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexj^cable 
dumb shows and noise. Pray you avoid it. 

8. Be not too tame, either; but let your own discretion be 
your tutor. Suit the action to the word, and the word to the 
action — with this special obseryanoe, that you overstep not the 
modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone, is frwi^ the 
purpose of playing, whose end is, to hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the times, their 
form and pressure. I^ow, this overdone, or come tardy o£^ 
though it may make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve: the censure of one of whicli, must, in your 
allowance, overweigh a whole theater of others. 



SECTION VIII. 

Absolute Empkatic Clame Repeated. 

K'oTK. Clatises of this kind are subject to the same rules that have 
been given under Absolute Emphasis, when applied to single words. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Let ouir subject be our country, OUB whole oountbt, and 
NOTHING BUT OUR COUNTRY. 

2. A Deity believed, is joy begun } a Deity adobed, is jot 
ADVA170ED ; a Deity beloved, is JOY MATURED. 

8. My first argument for the adoption of this measure is, ike 

» Periwig, a small wig to conceal baldness. * OroundlingSi Uioso who stood in 
wbat is called the pit» at theaters. 
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people demand it ; my second argument is, the psopls DfilUlfD 
rr ; my third argument is, THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT. 



EXERCISE. 

1 . Frown indignantly upon the Jirst dawning of an attempt 
to alienate any portion of this Union from the rest. Th0 
Union — it must be preserved. 

2. I have shown by the gentleman's own aigoments, that 
the doctrine advanced by him, is not at present received; that 
it never wa^ received; that it never can, by any possibility^ 
BE received ; and, if admitted at all, it must be by the total 

SUBVERSION OF LIBERTY. 

3. What was the cause of our wasting forty millions of 
money, and sixty thousand lives ? The American war ! What 
was it that produced the French rescript ? * The American 
war! What was it that produced the Spanish manifesto? 
The American war! What was it that armed forty-two 
thousand men in Ireland, with the arguments carried on the 
points of forty-two thousand bayonets? THE AMERICAN 
WAR I For what are we about to incur an additional debt 
of twelve or fourteen millions ? This diabolical American 

WAR ! 

4. I impeach him in the name of the Commons House of 
Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in 
the name of the English nation, whose ancient honor he has 
sullied. I impeach him in the name of the people of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he 
has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all. 

• Reioript, Moong the Romani, u edict or decrM. 
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5. Is character yaloable ? On this point, I will not insnlt 
you with argument. There are certain things, to argue which, 
is treason against nature. The Author of our being did not 
intend to leave this point afloat at the mercy of opinion; but, 
with his own hand, he has kindly planted in the soul of man 
an instinctive love or character. This high sentiment has no 
affinity to pride. It is the ennobling quality of the soul ; and, 
if we have hitherto been elevated above the ranks of surround- 
ing creation, human nature owes its elevation to the love of 
character. 

6. It is the love of character for which the poet has sung, 
the philosopher toiled, the hero bled. It is the love of diar- 
acter which wrought miracles in ancient Greece;* the love of 
character is the eagle on which Rome ^ rose to empire. And 
it is the love of character, animating the bosom of her sons, 
on which America must depend in those approaching crises 
that may " try men's souls." Will a jury weaken this, our 
nation's hope ? Will they, by their verdict, pronounce to the 
youth of our country, that character is scarce worth possessing! 
No, gentlemen, no; never, never. 



SECTION IX. 

Antithetic Emphatic Clause* 

Note. Clauses of this kind are subject to the same rules that have 
heen given under Antithetic Emphasis, when applied to single words. 

• Greece, (proper,) an ancient conntry, which included all of modem Greece, and 
ft portion of the southern part of Turkey in Europe, b Rome, an ancient citj, dtn- 
ftted nearly on the site of modern Rome, in Italy. The Roman empire once 
embraced most of the eastern world as then known. 

QuKsmoH. How should antitbetio emphatic clauses be read ? 
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XXAMPtBS. 

1. The robber 0/ character plunders t^< which not mridUi 
him, but makes his neighbor poor indeed. 

2. I know not what course others may take^ but as lor m^ 
give me liberty, or give me — DEATH. 

3. Tell your eovereign, sir, I am poor and penniUss ; but m&X 
all the weaiih of his kingdom, he conNOT make me fiUse to my 
country. I boast fiot of my influence over the minds of the 
people, but I qlobt in my unshaken fidelity to the cause of 
independence. 



EXERCISE. 

1. But youth, it seems, is not my only crime. I have been 
accused of acting a theatrical part. 

2. Is it that you would fight Austria for us? No; a thou- ' 
tand times, no. Take away the prestige » of Russian aid, and 
I, strong in the confidence of my people, will crush it in one 
single battle, as I crush this paper in my hand. 

3. Be studious, and you will be learned; be industrious and 
frugal, and you may be rich; be sober and temperate, and you 
will be healthy; be virtuous, and you will be happy. 

4. We read of that philosophy, which, can smile over the 
destruction of property ; of that religion, which enables its pos- 
sessor to extend the benign look of forgiveness and complacency 
to his murderers ; but it is not in the soul of man to bear the 
lacerations of slander. 

5. There was a time, then, my fellow-citizens, when the 
Lacedaemonians** were sovereign masters, both by sea and 
land ; while this state had not one ship — no, not one wall. 

• Prestige, illusion, iascination, imposture, b i^cedseraoniui, a citizen of 8parti» 
or l4iced8emon,one of the most powerful of the states of ancient Greece. 

D 
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CHAPTER V. 
INFLECTION. 

An Inflection is a modification of the voice m 
reading or speaking, commonly referring to the up- 
ward and downward slides. 

There are /imr inflectionB, or modifications of the Yoice, be- 
aidea tbe cadence ; namely, the Biting Ii^fleetion, Falling Infiec- 
Hon^ drcumfiex^ and Monotone, 

A mark inclining to the right, {' ) denotes the rinng inflection. 

A mark inclining to the left, (^ ) denotes the falling ii^fiectunu 

A curving mark, (" ) usually denotes the circun^ex, 

A horizontal mark, (- ) denotes the monotone. 

It should be distinctly remembered, that, although each 
of the above marks, or characters indicates an inflection of 
the voice, the same in kind, yet, in degree, intensity, and sig- 
nificant expressiveness, there is a great variety of shades. Any 
attempt, therefore, to give definite rules, touching the minor 
•hades of modification, would rather perplex, than aid the 
learner. Good sense, correct taste, and a delicate ear, will 
ordinarily adapt the more graceful inflections to the spirit of 
the piece, in the best way, and in the most natural manner. 

Defimtions and JSxpianations* 

1. The RISING INFLECTION is an upward turn or 
slide of the voice; as, Will you go to-ddy ? 

2. The FALLING INFLECTION IS a downward turn or 
slide of the voice ; as, Where has he gone ? 

3. The CIRCUMFLEX is the union of the falling 
and rising inflections on the sanie syllable or word, 

Qvksnoro. What is aa inflectiou ? What are tbe four inflections, besides the 
cadence, which are lued in reading ? How is the rising inflection denoted ? How 
the fUling ? How the circumflex ? the monotone ? What is said of the varioua 
laiiaor shades of inflection ? What i» the rising inflectipfi ? Whitt Ote fUUng ? 
Wbat the circumflex ? 
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{nrodncing a slight undulation or iruve of the voice ; 
as, Indeed y he is your friend^ is he? 

4. The MONOTONE is a protracted sameness of sound 
on successive syllables or words ; as, High on a throne 
of royal state. 

5. A CADENQE is a fall of the roiee below the key* 
note or general pitch, and occurs, only, on the latft 
syllable or word, at the end of a sentence; as. 
Time is 




The riging and falling inflections, the circamflex, and cadence^ 
together with their different degrees of intensity, which are 
always in proportion to the degree of emphatic stress given to 
the words on which they occur, may be represented to the eye 
by the following diagram. The straight, horizontal line repre-* 
Bents the general pitch of the voico, in which a phrase or sen- 
tence is read ; and the different lengths of the inclined lines, 
represent the different degrees of intensity of the seyeral 
inflections. 

/ // Bising Inflection. \\\ Falling Inflection. 

\^ \^ \ y Circum flex. 

X Cadence. 

From the above diagram, it will be seen that the YOio% 
in the rising infioction, turns upward from the general pitchy 
and gradually rises to a height, proportioned to the required 
degree of emphasis ; and, in the failing, that it commences 
dbeise the general pitch, at a height, proportioned to the degree 
of emphasis required, and falls down to it, but not below, 

^^mxoiii.' What is the moBotone ? Wbmt the oadraee ? What doM ihe sal^oiiMd 
dlnffrMnrepretent? Bxplainit. WbAtmay beMrainrlMun»4from«likdii«nHa? 
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M in the cadence. Theie characteristics of the inflections and 
cadence, should be well understood by the pupil, and great care 
must be taken in reading and speaking, not to mistake one for 
another. 

KoTE 1. The falling inflection, when attended with strong empha- 
bIb, is sometimes miataken for the rising. If the learner is in doubt 
which has been employed, let him use the doubtful word in the form 
of a question, thus : ^ 

Did I say ^ ^^or^^ ? 

Not* 2. The dreumfiex, when slight^ bo nearly coincides with the 
rising inflection, that it is frequently mistaken for it; or the riting 
inflection, and sometimes the failing, is mistaken for the circumflex. 
When there is doubt which has been used, let the doubtful word be 
tested thus: — 

Indeed, I did not say V^ but ^^^^ or\%^ 

NoTK 3. The cadence is sometimes mistaken for the falling inflec* 
tion. The error consists in not commencing the falling inflection 
above the key, as required, and sliding down to it, but in commencing 
it on the key, and sliding below it, thus making a perfect cadence. 
Their correct reading may be represented thus: — 



I said ^N^ not ^ 



'^>. 



Note 4. The inflection always begins on the accented syllable of 
the emphatic word, and although the influence is perceptible through- 
out the entire clause or sentence in which it occurs, yet, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is necessary to mark those words, only, which are 
most emphatic. 

Questions; When ft the fiOling inflection sometime> mistaken for the rising ? 
When there is doubt which has been employed, bow can the learner determine ? 
For what is circumflex sometimes mistaken ? How may the doubtful word be 
tested ? For what is the cadence sometimes mistaken ? In what does the error 
oonsiat f How is the oorrect reading illustrated ? Where does an inflection begin 
III a Mntenee t Bow ftr does its Inflaence extend ? What words are woally marked ? 
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SECTION I. 
jRising and FaUing Inflections, 
Rule 1. Direct questions, or those that can be 
answered by yes or no, generally require the rising 
inflection, and their answers, the falling, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Does the earth turn on its axis ? Y^. 

2. Does the moon shine with her 6wn light ? N5. 

3. Are the fixed stars pl4nets ? They are n6t 

4. Is astronomy a pleasing study ? It is. 

5. Has the earth an orbital motion around the stin ? Yds. 

6. Does the moon rerolye around the eirth ? It do^. 

7. Has any one sailed around the edrth? Y^, Captain 
Co5k. 

8. Do you think the planets are inhabited ? Y^, I d5. 

9. Was it for this that you exchanged masters ? It was n5t. 
10. Am I reduced to the necessity of prdying this point? 

Most certainly. 

EzoEPTiON 1. The direct question, when it becomes an appeal, and 
IB uttered with earnestness and strong emphasis, the answer being 
anticipated, inclines the voice to the failing inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. J^ it possible for a man to save himself? 

2. Jire we not naturally inclined to ^vil ? 

3. WMl any one who knows his own heart, trust himself? 

4. Arii not good reading and speaking, very rare atdUn- 
ments ? 

5. Are gold and silver mines, on the whole, beneficial ? 

6. Can we be too zealous in promoting a good caiise ? 

7. Cdn you despise your own dear fkther ? 

8. Chn you ever forget the kindness of your m5ther ? 

9. Will you thus abandon an affectionate sister ? 

QcESTiova What is the rule for direct questions ? Give an example. Whni th« 
direct question becomes an appeal, how should it be read ? Give an asMnpl*. 
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10. WUl your ooneeience justify such o^ndnct ? 

11. Will not the slow, unmoying ftnger of soorn point at 
yfbu, and mUy not you expect the cold contempt, both of friends 
and neighbors ? 

ExcRFTioN 2. When a direct question is not at first understood, and 
is repeated with earnestness and emphasis, the repetUion takes the 
falling inflection. 

XXAMPLBS. 

1. Will you loan me your reading book ? I did not under- 
stand you. Will you loan me your rhidmg book ? 

2. Was your father a native of Germany ? What did you 
say, sir ? Was your father a native of Ghrmany f 

3. Was your brother of Age, at the time of the Keyolution ? 
What, sir ? Was your brother of Uge at the time of the Revo- 
Itition ? 

4. Will you accompany me to Niagara F&Ils ? What was 
your question, sir ? Will you accompany me to JViagara Fdlls ? 

Note 1. In a bhort series of direct questions, closely connected in 
the same paragraph, the rising slide luuaUy increases in intensity on 
each succeeding question, in proportion to the importance of the 
bought and emotions of the speaker ; but, in some instances, the 
last question asay be rendered more impressive, by giving it tile 
falling slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What must the king do how ? Must he submit ? Must he 
be dep6sed ? Must he lose the name of king ? 

2. Must I bddge ? Must I observe y6v, ? Must I stand and 
crouch under y6ur testy humor ? 

3. And now that he has practiced upon the gentleman's own 
precepts, he is assailed for it. Is there any fiimess in this T 
Is there conAstency in it ? Is there sta^tesmanship in it ? 1b 
there, I ask^ good common siSNSE in it? J^iihery sir; 

K^ITHEB. 

Qfoamxim. W1i«d a dir«et question is repeated, what slide does the repetittoa 
require ? Glw an ezample. How is a short series of direct qnestioas nsiislly re- 
quired to be read ? What sHde may the last question of the series somedmes take? 
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It is important that tho reader should learn to distinguish 
the direct question from the indirect; and this he may readily 
do, hy ohserring that all sentences involving direct questions, 
like those under this rule, very uniformly commence with 
verbs; while those involving indirect questions as imiformly 
commence with relative pronouns or adverbs. Let these char- 
acteristics of the direct and indirect questions, be well under- 
stood, and there need he no misapplication of the inflections 
in either case. 



EXERCISE I. 
Direct Questions without their Answers. 

1. Will the Lord cast off forever? and will he be favorable 
no m6re ? Is his mercy clean gone fordver ? doth his promise 
fail forevermore ? Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? hath 
he in anger shut up his tender mercies ? 

2. Is not thig the carpenter's s6n ? is not his mother called 
Mary ? and his brethren, James, and Jdses, and Sfmon, and 
Jddas ? and his sisters, are they not all with us ? 

3. Can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual 
progress of imprdvement, and traveling on from perfection to 
perfection, after having just looked abroad into the works of hia 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goddnesfl^ 
wisdom, and power, must parish at his first setting out, and at 
the very beginning of his inquines ? 

4. Wast thou displeased with the rivers ? waa thine aiig«r> 
against the rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou 
didst ride upon thy horses and thy chariots of salvation f 

5. Shall dust and ashes stand in the presence of that un- 
created glory, before which principalities and powers bow down, 
tremble, and ad6re ? Shall guilty and condemned creature 
a{^>ear in the presence of Him, in whose sight the heavens are 
not clean, and who charfi;eth his angels with fdlly ? 

Qiosmov. How may the direct questioa be distinguished from the indirtoC ? 
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6. What is the happiness tliat this world can give ? Can it 
defend us from disasters ? Can it preserve our hearts from 
gri6( our eyes from t&rs, or our feet from falling ? Can it 
prolong our comforts ? Can it multiply our days' ? Can it re- 
deem ourselves or our friends from d&ith ? Can it soothe the 
king of terrors, or mitigate the agonies of the dying? 

7. Are our being and happiness confined to this life al6ne I 
Does our happiness consist in pampering these bodies, on which 
the earth-worm so soon shall r^vel ? Is it to be gained by 
hoarding up treasures, which our children shall squander in 
thoughtless extravagance ? Is it to be consummated by build- 
ing habitations, which the men who shall come after us will 
level with the ddst ? 

8. Was it winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads 
of women and children! Was it hard labor, and spare meals? 
Was it disease ? Was it the tomahawk ? Was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a bro- 
ken heart, aching, in its last moments, at the recollection of 
the loved and the left, beyond the sea ? Was it some, or 
all of these united, that hurried this forsaken company to 
their melancholy fate ? None of these deterred the pilgrim 
fathers. 

9. And, sir, has it come to this ? Are we so humble, so low, 
80 despicable, that we dare not express our sympathies for suf- 
fering Qreece ? that we dare not express our horror, articulate 
our detestation of the most brutal and atrocious war that ever 
•tained earth, or shocked high heaven ? 

10. But what then? Is it come to this? Shall an infe- 
rior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole power of the 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, 
•ootirge, torture with fire and red-hot plates of iron, and, at last, 
pot to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall 
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neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the t/dan 
of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Boman common- 
wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, leetrain the 
licentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence 
of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at 
defiance ? 



EXERCISE II. 
DUELING. — BEECHES* 

Direct Questions without their Answers, 

1. And now, let me ask you solemnly, will you persist in 
your attachment to these guilty men? "Will you any longer, 
either deliberately or thoughtlessly, vote for them ? Will you 
renounce allegiance to your Maker, and cast the Bible behind 
your back ? Will you confide in men void of the fear of Gk)d, 
and destitute of moral principle? Will you entrust life to 
mdrderers, and liberty to d&pots ? 

2. Are you patriots, and will you constitute those, legislatoiBi 
who despise you, and despise equal laws, and wage war with 
the eternal principles of justice ? ^ Are you Christians, and by 
upholding duelists, will you deluge the land with blood, and fill 
it with widows and orphans ? 

3. Will you aid in the prostration of justice ; in the escape 
of criminals; in the extinction of liberty? Will you place in 
the chair of state, in the senate, on the bench of justice, or in 
the assembly, men, who, if able, would murder you for speak- 
ing truth? Shall your elections turn on expert shooting, 

• See note [•, ] «t tiie fbot of page i^ wby.fhe inflecttoos, and oCher ohtneUan, «• 
in psrt,oii]itteiL 
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and your deliberative bodies become an host of armed 
menf 

4. Will you destroy public morality, by tolerating, yea, re- 
warding the most infamous crimes? Will you teach your 
children that there is no guilt in murder? Will you instruct 
them to think lightly of dueling, and train them up to destroy, 
or be destroyed, in the bloody field ? 

6. Will you bestow your suffrage, when you know that, by 
withholding it, you may arrest this deadly evil; when this, too, 
is the only way in which it can be done, and when the present 
is perhaps the only period in which resistanoe can avail ; when 
the remedy is so easy, so entirely in your power; and when 
God, if you do not punish these guilty men, will most inevi- 
tably punish you ? 

6. If the widows and orphans, which this wasting evil has 
creat/cd and is yearly multiplying, might all stand before you, 
could you witness their tears, and listen to their details of anguish ? 
Should they point to the murderers of their fathers, their hus- 
bands, and their children, and lift up their voice, and implore 
your aid to arrest an evil which has made them desolate, could 
you disregard their cry ? 

7. Before their eyes, could you approach the poll, and pat- 
ionize by your vote the destroyers of their peace ? Had you 
beheld a dying father, conveyed bleeding and agonizing to his 
distracted family; had you heard their piercing shrieks, and 
witnessed their frantic agony, would you reward the savage 
man who had plunged them in distress ? 

8. Had the duelist destroyed your neighbor; had your own 
father been killed by the man who solicits your suflfrage ; had 
your son been brought to the door, pale in death, and wel- 
tering in blood, laid low by his hand, would you then think the 
erime a small one ? Would you honor with your confidenoe. 
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and elevate to power by your vote, the guilty moofiter ? Ai ^ f 
•what would you think of your neighbors, if, regardless of your 
agony, they should reward him ? 

9. And yet, such scenes of unutterable anguish are multiplied 
every year. Every year the duelist is cutting down the neigh- 
bor of somebody. Every year, and many times in the year, a 
father is brought dead or dying to his family, or a son laid 
breathless at the feet of his parents. And, every year, yon are 
patronizing, by your votes, the men who commit these crimes, 
and looking with cold indifference upon, and even mocking the 
sorrows of your neighbor. 

10. Beware, I admonish you solemnly to beware, and espe- 
cially such of you as have promising sons preparing for aeUve 
life, lest, having no feeling for the sorrows of another, you are 
called to weep for your own sorrow ; lest your sons fall by the 
hand of the very murderer you vote for, or by the hand of 
some one whom his example has trained to the work of blood. 



EXERCISE III. 

THE LAW OF PROGftESS. — M. HOPKINS, D. D. 
Direct Questions with their Answers. 

1. I propose to make some remarks as to what has been 
called the law of progress of our race, toward a state of humui 
perfectability. What, then, is the true idea of progress? 
And here, I observe, that the idea of progress^ presupposes a 
definite object to be attained, and an actuid movement toward 
that object. 

2. Are excitement and agitation, simply, prtfgressf Th^ 
movement may be without direction. Is war attended with 
conquests, progress in human perfectability? Then there is 
progress when the science, the implements, and the art of war, 
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•re becoming more perfect Ib Idxaiy, with sensual gratifica- 
tions, the leading id&f Then there is progress when a new 
dish is invented, or a new source of sensual gratification dis- 
covered. 

3. Is wealth the leading idea! Then is there progi^ss 
when the countiy is becoming rich. Is ihe power of man 
over external nature, or liberty, or equality, or the perfection 
of the fine 4rts, the leading id&if Then would there be 
progress in an approximation to the attainment of these. 
But would there be a true progress in the advancement of 
society toward any, or all of these ^nds ? Yes, on conaition, 
and only on condition, that society should attain a true end, 
and not a me^ns. 

4. Is it a fact, that trfbes, that nations, that cdntinents, in 
which no physical condition of prepress was wanting, have 
always made such pnSgress ? History afibrds no such evidence. 
"Was it true of the tribes of this country, when discdveredi 
Were they making progress ? By no m^ans, but rather going 
on, even toward extinction. Was it not even so with the race, 
comparatively civilized, that preceded th£m ? Let the voice • 
of ruined cities, and the remains of ancient art and civilization, 
scattered over this continent, answer. 

6. Have those many generations, who have been raised on 
the shoulders of their predecessors, throughout all the islands 
of the Pacific ocean, made true, social progress? Navigators 
have truthfully answered. Has Egypt, once so mighty, but 
now so long the basest of kingdoms, made progress ? Her 
present degradation evinces the contrary. Have the unnum- 
bered millions in central Africa, and in southern regions, made 
progress ? Certainly not 

6. Has there been any progress, for a thousand years, in India 
or China ? It cannot be pretended. Has there, in Tartary or 
Persia? in Arabia or Turkey? No progress whatever, leading 
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toward liuman perfectability, is disooveiable in their civil or 
social condition. 

7. Do not the Chinese and the Hindoos, now use astronomi- 
cal tables, of the principles of whose construction they know 
nothing? So far have the principal nations of Asia been from 
making progress, within the last thousand years, that it would 
be hazarding nothing to assert, that they have actually deterio- 
rated. What then becomes of the law of progress, when such 
vast masses are not acted upon by such law 9 



SECTION II. 

BtTLE 2. Words, clauses, and direct questions, con- 
nected by the disjunctive or^ generally require the 
rising slide before, and the falling after it. 

BZAMPLES. 

1. It was true or fSilBe, rig^ht or wr6ng, jdflt or unjiist. 

2. It was bl4ck or whhe, green or r^d, rodgh or smodth 

3. It was a yoiing man or an 5ld man, a sh<Srt man or a tkU 
man. 

4. Does Csesar^ deserve fjime, or blkme ? 
6, Do you seek wealth, or p5wer ? 

6. Shall we advice, or retreat ? 

7. Is the chain of being upheld by G6d, or thde ? 

8. Does Bonaparte b merit prdise, or blkme, for not commit- 
ting suicide, when banished to St Helena ? 

^Cesaax, (Julius,) % Soman general, stateaman, and historian. Caesar was a titia 
of honor of fhe five Roman emperors, following Julius Ceesar, and ending widi 
Nero. i> Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) a distinguished general and emperor of Fnnoe, 
born on the island of Corsica, in 1769, and died, on the island of St. Helena, in 1821. 

QuHsnoir. What is the rule ibr words, clauses, and direct questionii. connected 
hj the diigunctiTe orf Oivt examples. 
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d. Wm it Ml aet of monl codnge, or of ebwardioe^ for Oalo^ 
to fall on bis Bw6rd ? 

NoTJs. When mmm are coDiieoted in paiif, bj tbe oonjuneiion aini, 
the former has the rising, and the latter, the falling inflection. 

BXAMPLK8. 

1. While tho eartb remainetb, seed-time and bkrrest, o6Id and 
b^t^ slimmer and winter, and dkj and aigbt, shall not oease. 

2. The wise and the fodlish, tbe nrtuous and tbe vile^ tbe 
le&med and the Ignorant^ tbe temperate and tbe prbfligate^ 
must often be blended together. 



EXERCISE. 

1. Isit lawfiilon tbeSabbatbdaystodogdodfOrtodoivilf 
to save life, or to destroy it ? 

2. Has God forsaken the works of his own bands? or 
does be always graciously preserve, and ke^p, and guide them! 

d. Tbe pain is all the same, whether we are hurt by a mad, 
or a blind man. 

4. With regard to those who are undone, it avails little, 
whether it be by .a man who deceives diem, or by one who is 
himself deceived. 

5. The law of God is a perfect rule of right, whether it be 
applied to tbe high or the low, the rich or the p6or, the 
learned or the unlearned, the king or the beggar, rdler or 
ruled, servant or master, black or white, btfnd or free. 

6. Such was Demosthenes. The mighty flood of speech 
rolls on in a channel, ever fiill, but never overflows. Whether 
it rushes in a torrent of allusions, or moves along in a majestic 

• Cato, an orator, general, and tribune of Rome, born 93, B. C, and, in eonae' 
qnenca of a defeat, stabbed himself with his own sword in 44, B. C, a^d expired. 

QvESTioH. When nouns are connected in pairs, by the coojuiotion tmd^ what 
inflections do they take ? 
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exposition of enlarged principles; whether it descenda, hoaFse 
and headlong, in overwhelming invective, or glides melodiously 
in narrative and desci-iption ; its course is ever onward, and ever 
entire ; never scattered, never stagnant, never sluggish. 

7. I love to look upon a young man; yet, I silently ask 
myself, what will that youth accomplish in after life ? Will he 
take rank with the henefactors, or the scourgeis of his race f 
Will he exhibit the patriotic virtue of Washington, or the 
selfish craftiness of Benedict Arnold ? * 

8. If he has genius, will he consecrate it, like Milton and 
Montgomery,** to humanity and religion ; or, like Moore « and 
Byron,<^ to the polluted altars of passion ? If he has mercan- 
tile skill, will he employ it, like Qirard,« to gratify his lust of 
wealth ; or, like some of our living merchants, to elevate and 
bless mankind? 

9. The struggle lies between wealth and^ant; the dignity 
and degeneracy of reason ; the force dnd frenzy of the soul ; 
between well-grounded hope and widely-extended despair. 



SECTION III. 

BuLE 3. When or is used conjunctively^ it takes tho 
rising slide after^ as well as before it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Can wealth, or b6nor, or ple&sure, satisfy the 86ul? 

• Arnold, (Benedict,) an American general, during th« first part of th« BeTolu- 
tionary war, but, subsequently, became a traitor to his country. * Montgomery, 
(James,) an English poet, whose talents were coDsecrated to the cause of humanity 
and religion. « Moore, (Thomas,) an Irish poet, of coniaderable reputation. < By- 
ron, (Lord,) an English peer and poet, of elevated genius, but dissolute habits. 
• Girard, (Stephen,) a Tery wealthy merchant, late of Philadelphia. 

QuxcTioii. What is the rule when or is used coi^nnctiTely ? Give an ezampto. 
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2. Is it Any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art righteous ? 
or is it gain to him, that thou makest thy ways perfect ^ 

3. Hast thou giyen the horse strength ? or hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder ? 

4. Can that which is unsavory be eaten without s&lt ? or ii 
there any taste in the white of an 4gg ? 



EXERCISE. 

1. Did I say, bring unto in£? or give a reward, for me, of 
your substance? or deliver me from the enemies' hand? or 
redeem me from the hand of the mighty ? 

2. Doth God pervert jddgment ? or doth the Almighty per- 
yert jdstice ? Art thou the first man that was b6m ? or wast 
thou made before the hf lis ? 

S. Hast thou entered into the springs of the s&i ? or hast 
thou walked in search of the depths ? Have the gates of 
death been opened unto th^ ? or hast thou seen the doors of 
the shadow of d£ath ? 

4. Hast thou entered into the treasures of sAow ? or hast 
thou seen the treasures of hail? Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades,* or loose the bands of Orion ? ^ Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth ^ in his season ? or canst thou guide 
Arcturus ^ with his sons ? 

5. Canst thou bind the unicorn, with his band, in the fur- 
row ? or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? Wilt thou 
trust him, because his strength is great ? or wilt thou leave thy 
labor to him? Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the 
peacocks? or wings and feathers unto the ostrich? 

•Pleiades, an assemblage of seyen stars, in the constellation Tanrns. b Orion, a 
bright constellation of stars in the southern hemisphere, c Mazsaroth, probablj 
the constellation of stars around the north pole. ^Arctnrus, a flbied atar, of the flnt 
magnitude, in die constellation Bootes. 
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6. Canst thou draw out leviathan^ with a hook 9 or hk 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down t Canst thou put 
a hook into his nose? or bore his jaw through with a thorn! 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind him 
for thy maidens? Canst t}K)u fill his skin with barbed irons t 
or his head with fish-spears 9 

7. Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion 9 or fill the appetite 
of the young lion? Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee! 
or abide by thy crib? Hast thou an arm like God? or canst 
thou thunder like him ? 



SECTION IV. 
Rule 4. When negation is opposed to affirmation^ tke 
former has the risings and the latter, the falling inflec- 
tion, in whatever order they occur. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. It is not my design to blame the drmy, but the g^neraL 

2. I did not come to praise Caesar, but to biiry him^ 

3. His plans were well devised, but not well Executed. 

4. We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct. 

6. We should not adopt a mechdnical variety in reading, but 
a nktural one. 

6. Our heavenly Benefactor claims, not the homage of our 
lips, but of our h^rts. 

7. It is not the business of virtue to extirpate the affections 
of the mind, but to regulate them. 

8. This is the main point ; not universal progress, but hiliman 
progress ; not progress, everywhere, but progress, sdmewhere. 

• LeTiathan, an aquatic animal, mentioned in Job. It if uncertain whethw tht 
crocodile, whale, or aome huge aquatic serpent ii intended. 
.1 . . .1 / , ■ ■ . I ' .■■■■■ ■ 1 1 

Qcxanov. What is the ni]« when negation is ofipoaad to afflrin a t i o n ? Olf« aa 
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EzoiemoN. Whan the negatiye claQse is attended with ttromjg em- 
fhasU^ it usuallj requires the falling inflection, and the affirmattye, 
the risirig, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. You $haH nbt depart, but your br6ther may. 

2. Openly, you dare nbt reproach that man ; but secretly, you 
filinder him. 

3. Such conduct would not be excusable in ybuth; much less, 
in old 4ge. 

Remark. It is maintained by some elocutionists, and, per- 
haps, with a degree of plausibility , that when negation is op- 
posed to affirmation, the negative clause takes the slight cir- 
cumflex^ instead of the rising inflection, as required by the rule ; 
and also, in all examples in which comparison or condition is 
expressed, and the falling inflection is required on one of the 
cJftuses, that the slight circumflex, instead of the rising inflec- 
tion, should be used on the contrasted word in the oiker, in 
whatever order the inflections may occur : thus, It was not his 
business to teach m6ral, but natural philosophy. The General 
was noted more for rhahnesa than courage. If the population 
of this country were to remain sthtionary, no great effort^ would 
be necessary, to supply each family with the Bible. 

It may be well for the pupil to practice reading examples 
like these, whenever they may occur in the following pages ; 
first, with the rising inflection, and then, with the slight circum- 
flex, or yice yersa, in order to train his ear to distinguish their 
difference, and to determine which reading will best express the 
meaning of the sentence ; but great care will be necessary not 
to mistake one inflection for the other. 



EXERCISE. 
1. Be gr^ve, but not fdrmalj be reserved, but not sdur; 
be bold, but not rash ; be humble, but not sfrvile ; be patient, 

QDutiom. Wluit is Um •xcaption to thu role ? GiT« ad example. Wliaft ie Mid 
Ib the remtrlc under tbii rnie ? 
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DUt not insensible ; be c6nfitant, but not dbstinate ; be chier- 
Ail, but not Ifgbt; be familiar, but not too fntimate; exercise 
great caution in tbe choice of your associates, but do not reject 
tbose wbo are w6rtby. 

2. Think not the influence of devotion is confined to the re- 
tirement of the closet, and the assemblies of the safnts; 
imagine not, that, unconnected with the duties of life, it is 
suited only to those, whose feelings, perhaps, you deride as ro- 
mantic and vfsionary; but rather consider it the guardian of 
innocence ; the instrument of virtue ; the mean by which every 
good affection may be impr6ved. 

3. Virtue is of intrinsic value and good desert; not the 
creature of wfll, but necessary and immutable ; not Ideal, or 
temporary, but of eqtud extent and antiquity with the divine 
mind; not a mode of sensation, but everlasting truth; not de- 
pendent on p6wer, but the guide of all power. 

4. These things I say, now, not to insult one that is fallen, 
but to render more secure those who st^nd ; not to irritate 
the hearts of the w6unded, but to preserve those who are 
not wounded, in sound heMth; not to submerge him who is 
tossed on the bfllows, but to instruct those saihng before a 
propitious breeze, that they may not.be plunged beneath the 
w^ves. 

5. In the spnng-time, your fields shall grow green, but 
they shall not gladden your eye; your flocks shall sport 
thereon, but it shall bring no delight to you ; the brier and 
the thorn shall flourish around your hedge, because your 
hand is not there to prune; your children shall prattle 
around the lonely fireside, but it shall bring no joy to your 
bosom; the sun shall rise in its wonted splendor, and go 
down with all its gorgeous beauty, but the cold walls of a 
prison shaU bound your vision, confine your hopes, and prolong 
your woes. 
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6. XerxeS)^ in projecting the conquest of Greece, did . not 
eyince wisdom, but rashness. His annj did not pass the Bos- 
phorus b in boats, but on a bridge. His expedition did not 
fail for want of men, but the lack of discipline. The Greeks 
were not as numerous as the Persians, but they were braver. 
Xerxes did not anticipate the defeat of his armj, but was 
compelled to witness their overthrow. He did not expect to 
be driven from the Grecian coast, as a mere fugitive, but to 
return to his capital, as a proud conqueror — not deserted by 
his friends, but surrounded by captives in chains. 



SECTION V. 

Rule 5. When words or clauses are contrasted, 
they take opposite inflections; the flrst member 
usually requires the rising inflection, and the latter, the 
falling. This order, however, is sometimes reversed, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. L6ve and hktred, h6pe and f&ar, j6y and gri^f. 

2. Labor brings ple&sure, but idleness, pkin. 

3. Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the sbul. 

4. Gentleness often disarms the fierce, and melts the stUbboni. 
6. Envy shoots at 6thers, but wounds herself. 

6. Youth indulges in h6pe, but old age, in remembrance. 

7. He, who thinks to deceive G6d, deceives himself. 

8. Pride is easily seen in 6therB, but we rarely see it in 
oursMves. 

•Xerxeg, king of Persia, 485, B. C, fiunotu for his attempt to conquer Greece. 
He was murdered, in his bed, in the twenty-first year of his reign. i> Bosphorua» 
the strait which leads from the Black sea into the sea of Marmora. 



QuKsnoNs. What is the rule when word* or clauses are contrasted ? Give an 
•sample. When words and clanses ar« compared, how should they be read ? Giv* 
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KoTi. Words and clauses, when compared with each other, aliQ 
require opposite inflections. 

XXAMPLXS. 

1. WdrdB are like lekres, and d^edB like friiit. 

2. We should estimate men more by their hekrts, than by 
their h^ads. 

3. We should be govemed more by r^on and reflection, than 
by feeling and impulse. 



EXERCISE I. 

1. A wise son maketb a glad fatber; but a foolisb son is 
the heaviness of his mother. The Lord will not suffer the soul 
of the righteous to famish; but he casteth away the substance 
of the wicked. 

2. He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand ; but 
the hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that gathereth in 
stimmer, is a wise son ; but he that sleepeth in harvest, is a 
son that causeth shame. 

3. Blessings are upon the head of the jdst; but violence 
oovereth the mouth of the wicked. The memory of the just 
is bl&sed; but the name of the wicked shall rot. 

4. The house of the wicked shall be overthrown ; but the 
tabernacle of the upright shall flourish. There is a way which 
seemeth right unto a man; but the end thereof are the ways 
of death. Even in laughter, the heart is sorrowful; and the 
end of that mirth, is heaviness. 

5. A wise man feareth, and departeth from evil; but the 
fool rageth, and is confident. The wicked is driven away in 
his wickedness; but the righteous hath hope in his death. 
Righteousneas exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any 
people. 
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6. The rich mau is wise in his own conceit; but the poor 
man that hath understanding, searcheth him out When 
righteous men do rejoice, there is great glory ; but when the 
wicked rise, a man is hidden. He that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper; but whoso confeaseth, and forBaketh them, shall 
find mercy. 

1. He that tilleth his land, shall have plenty of bread; but 
he that foUoweth after vain persons, shall have poverty 
enough. A faithful man shall abound with blessings; but he 
that maketh haste to be rich, shall not be innocent. The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth; but the righteous are as 
bold as a lion. 



EXERCISE II. 

H6nor is unstable and seldom the same ; but virtue is uni- 
form and fix^d. HcSnor is most capricious in her rewards; but 
virtue is enlarged and infinite in her hopes. H6nor is not to 
be depended on in the storms and tempests of human lifS; but 
virtue is above the storms, because her anchor is cast in heaven. 
H6nor is a floating shadow ; but virtue is an enduring tre^ore. 
The fcSrmer disappoints expectations ; the latter crowns antici- 
pated joys. 

2. PhiMsophy may destroy the burddi of the IxSdy; but 
religion gives wings to the soul. Phildsophy may enable us 
to look down upon earth with contempt; but religion teaches 
us to look up to heaven with hope. Phil6sophy may support 
us to the brink of the grave ; but religion conducts beyond it. 
Philosophy unfdlds a rich store of enjoyment; religion makes 
it eternal. Happy is that heart where religion holds her 
throne, and philosophy, her noble hand-maid, administers to 
her exaltation. 
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i 

3. Napoleon was the emperor of a great nation; Jefferson,* 
the ehief magistrate of a free people. Napoleon owed his 
elevation to military violence; Jefferson, to the voluntary 
suffrage of his country. The one ruled sternly over reluctant 
subjects; the other was but the foremost among his equals, 
who respected his person in the image of their own country. 

4. Napoleon sought to enlarge his influence at home, by 
enfeebling all the civil institutions, and abroad, by invading the 
possessions of his neighbors; Jefferson preferred to abridge his 
power, by strict constructions, and his counsels were uniformly 
dissuasive against foreign war. 

5. Napoleon had no authority, except what was extorted by 
fear; while Jefferson enjoyed the unlimited confidence of his 
countrymen. Napoleon had no great or lofty purpose for bene- 
fitting mankind ; no generous sympathy for his race disturbed 
his mind ; but the hfe of Jefferson was a perpetual devotion, 
not to his own purposes, but to the pure and noble cause of 
public freedom. Napoleon expended his energies for the 
gratification of his own ambition; Jefferson, for the improve- 
ment and happiness of his fellow-men. 



SECTION VI. 

Mmng Inflection, 

EuLE 6. The pause of suspension, denoting that 
the sense is unfinished, generally requires the rising 
inflection. 

• 

« JeffiersoD, (Thomaa,) the third president of the U. 8., bom in 1743^ and died 
July 4th, 1826. 

QpsamojK. What inflection does the paoM of sospenfioD reqnire, when the lensr 
i« unfinished ? 
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KoTX 1. Tfae rising suspeiiBiYe inflection, usuallj ocean at a 
rhetorical pause, at the end of a clause or member of a series marked 
with the grammatical pause of the comma, or with a semicolon, when 
the sense is incomplete, and the emphasis slight ; but it is not so tnfen- 
Hve as the rising slide of the direct question. 

BXAMPLES. 

1. They, through i4itb, subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained prdmises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the yiolence of f{re, escaped the edge of the sw<5rd, 
out of weakness were made 8tr6ng, waxed raliant in fight, and 
turned to flight the armies t)f the Alliens. 

2. Tfae road ambition traveLs, is too narrow for friendship, 
too crooked for 16?e, too rugged for h6nesty, too dark for 
science, and too hilly for hkppiness. 

3. Charity is the comforter of the aMcted, the protector of 
the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, and the intercessor 
for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in 
the magistrate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation 
in the sdvereign, and loyalty in the siibject. 

4. Otis was a flame of fire. With a promptitude of classical 
allAsion, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and d^tes, a profusion of legal auth6rities, a prophetic 
glance of his eyes into futurity, a rapid torrent of impetuous 
Eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American Inde- 
pendence was then and there bom. 

6. Although the fig-tree shall not bl6ssom, neither shall be 
fruit in the yiiie ; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the field 
shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the ftSld, 
and there shall be no herd in the stall ; yet I will rejbice in the 
L6rd, I will j5y in the God of my salvktion. 

6. All the oriental luster of the richest g^ms, all the enchant- 
ing beauties of exteriof^sh^pe, the exquisite of all f6rms, the 
loveliness of c61or, ^le harmony of Bo6nds, the heat and 
brightnesB of the enlivening sun, the heroic virtue of the 

QvuTioir. When and where does it occur according to Note 1 ? Girt an example. 
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brayest minds, with the purity and quickness of the highest 
Intellect^ are emanations from the supreme D^ity. 

7. To acquire a thorough knowledge of our own hearts and 
characters, to restrain every irregular inclindtion, to subdue 
eyery rebellious passion, to purify the motiyes of our c6nduct» 
to form ourselyes to that temperance which no pleasure can 
sedtice, to that meekness which no provocation can ruffle, to 
that patience which no affliction can overwhelm, and that 
integrity which no interest can shiike—this is the task which is 
assigned to hs ; a task which cannot be performed without the 
utmost diligence and ckre. 



EXERCISE I. 
The animated countenance, the strong emotion, the trem- 
bling y6ice, the bending frame, the furrowed cheek, the heav- 
ing bOsom, and the silent t&ir of an old soldier, impart an 
interest to his story that no pen can portray, no eloquence 
imitate. His adventures, his toils, his sufferings, his priva- 
tions, his hair-breadth escapes, and his struggles for victory and 
liberty, are all indelibly imprinted on his mind, and fresh in 
his recollections. 

2. Of the ten thousand battles which have been fodght, of 
all the fields fertilized with carnage, of the banners which 
have been bathed in bl6od, of the warriors who have hoped that 
they had risen from the field of conquest to a glory as bright and 
as durable as the stars, few continue long to interest mankind. 

3. When I consider the sources from whence Christianity 
sprdng, the humility of its Origin, the poverty of its disciples, 
the miracles of its creation, the might it has acquired, not 
only over the civilized wOrld, but which your missions are 
hourly extending over lawless, mindless, and imbruted regiona, 
I own the awful presence of the Godhead. Nothing less than 
a Deity could have done U. 
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4. Tbe powen, the prejudices, the supentitiona of Uie ^art^ 
were all in arms against it. It bad no sword nor sceptei;; U# 
founder was in rags; its apostles were lowly fishermen; its in- 
spired prophets, uneducated; its cradle, a manger; its home, a 
dungeon ; and its earthly diadem, a crown of thorns. And yet, 
forth it went, that lowly, humble, persecuted spirit; the idols of 
the heathen fell, and princes bowed before this unarmed con- 
queror. 

5, But tell me if there be aught of his doings that fills us 
with BO adoring a veneration, as when we behold the high and 
lofty One stooping from the high and holy place, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to counsel the ignorant, to be the 
father to the fatherless, the judge of the widow, to comfort the 
cast down, to speak to the penitent, and, drawing near to the 
lowly couch of the humblest of his children, to whisper in the 
ear of the departing spirit, "Fear not, I am with thee; be not 
dismayed, I am thy Gbd; I will, strengthen thee; I will help 
thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness." 



EXERCISE II. 
AjDVANTAGES of a well-cultivated mind. — BIGLAND. 

1. A well-spent youth is the only sure foundation of a happy 
old age. No axiom of the mathematics is more true, or more 
easily demonstrated. 

2. Old age, like death, comes unexpectedly on the unthink- 
ing and unprepared, although its approach be visible, and it| 
arrival certain. Those, who have, in the earlier part of life, 
neglected to furnish their minds with ideas, to fortify them by 
contemplation, and regulate them by reflection, seeing the sea- 
son of youth and vigor irrecoverably past, its pleasing scenes 
annihilated, and its brilliant prospects left far behind, without 
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Qm poBnUHty of fetorn, and feelings ai ike anm taB% ins 
iiraiifilS[>ie eiicroaclimeiite of age^iritb its disagreeibie Append- 
agesy are surprieed and diaconcerted by a cbange scaicrijr 
expected, or for which, at least, they had made no preparations. 

3. A person in this predicament, finding himself no longer 
capable oi taking, as formerly, a part in the busy walks of life, of 
enjoying its active pleasures, and sharing its arduoas enieiprisea^ 
becomes peevish and uneasy, troublesome to others^ and bur- 
densome to himself. Destitute of the resources of philosophy, 
and a stranger to the amusing pursuits of literature, he is un- 
acquainted with any agreeable method of filling up the vacuity 
left in his mind, by his necessary recess from the active scenes 
of Kfe. 

4. All this is the consequence of squandering away the days 
of youth and vigoi^ without acquiring the habit of thinking. 
The period of human life, short as it is, is of sufficient length 
foi the acquisition of a considerable stock of useful and agree- 
aUe knowledge; and the cireumstanees of the world afibid a 
superabundance c^ subjects for contemplation and inquiry. The 
various phenomena of the mora], as well as the physieai world, tb» 
investigation of sciences, and the information communicated by 
literature, are calculated to attract attention, exercise thought^ 
excite reflection, and replenish the mind with an infinite variety 
of ideas. 

5. The man of letters, when compared with one that is illit- 
erate, exhibits nearly the same contrast as that which exists 
between a blind man and one that can see ; and, if we consider 
how much literature enlarges the mind, and how much it multi- 
plies, adjusts, rectifies, and arranges the ideas, it may be well 
to reckon it equivalent to an additional sense. It affords pleas- 
ures which wealth cannot procure, and which poverty camiot en- 
tirely take away. A well-cultivated mind places its possessor 
beyond the reach of thoae trifling vexaiioDs and disquietudeii^ 
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which oontimiallj harMi and perplex thoee who hare no xe- 
aouoes within themselreB, and, in some meaBure, elerate him 
above the smiles and frowns of fortune. 

NoTB 2. Sentences implying eondUian^ the e<ue absolide, the infinitive 
mode used aa a nominative, the direct address not attended with strong 
mnphaais, and the close of ^parenthesis, are some of the wpedfie cases 
to which Bole 6 also applies. 

BXAMPLBB. 

Firsts Condition. 

1. If thine enemy htinger, giro him broad to eat ; if he thirsty 
giro him water to drink. 

2. If a son ask br^ad, will he giro him a stone ? if he ask a^ 
fish, will he give him a serpent ? 

3. If all men were upright, if they were just, if they were 
h6ne3t, if they were virtuous, if they were kind, if they were 
benevolent, we should have a happier world. 

4. If my land cry against me, or that the furrows likewise 
thereof compliin ; if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
m6ney, or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life; let 
thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley. 

6. If I have seen any perish for want of cl6thing, or any poor 
without c6vering; if I have lifted up my hand against the 
f&therless, when I saw my help in the g4te ; then let mine arm 
fbll from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm be broken from the 

bone 

Second, Case Absolute. 

1. The sun being risen, darkness fled. 

2. The general being sldin, the army was routed. 

3. Shame being Mst, all virtue is lost 

4. The house f&Uing, the family perished. 

ft. The discourse being ^nded, the assembly dispersed* 
0. The storm having pist, the sun shone forth. 

7. The judge being seated, the trial commenced. 

^ QDatnov. What av« tbe tpeciflc CMOS to which Note 2 applies? 
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Third, InfiniHv$ Mode. 

1. To avoid temptations to ^yil, is wise. 

2. To oyercome evil with g6od, is noble. 

3. To use intoxicating drinks, is injurious to health* 

4. To acquire knowledge, is the duty of all men. 

5. To harbor ill-wfli, is ignoble. To forgive, is Ood-lika« 

6. To obey our p&rents, is an incumbent duty. 

7. To obey the moral Idw, is a divine precept. 

FourtJiy Direct Address. 

1. Friends, our country must be free. 

2. Friends, I come not hero to talk. 

3. M^n of Gaul I what would you give for freedom ? 

^ 4. Fithers, senators of Rome, drbiters of nations, to ymi I 
fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugurtha.^ 

6 . Fdthers, pronounce your thoughts ; are they still for war— 
to hold it out, and fight it to the last ? 

6. Soldiers, we must finish this campaign like a clap of thunder. 

7. This is not the first time, O R6mans, that patricianb arro- 
gance has denied to us the rights of common humanity. 

Fifth, Parenthesis. 

I. If there 's a power above, (and that there i% 
AU nature cries aloud in all her w6rk^) 
He must delight in virtue. 

2. Enow ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know the 
l£wj that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ? 

3. Would it have been possible, exclaimed Cicero, (addressing 
himself to Glaiidius,^) that you should speak with this air of 
unconcern, unless the charge was purely an invention of your 
own ? An honest man, (says P6pe,<3) is the noblest work of Ood. 

• Jugurtha, an ambitious and cruel king of Numidia, a part of the present terri- 
tory of Tunia and Algiers, in Africa. ^ Patricians, the name given to certain 
ftmiHes in Rome, distinguislied fbr their origin, wealth, and honors, and from 
which the senators were chosen. « Claudius, (Tiberius,) a Roman emperor, of 
weak intellect. He died by poison in the year 54, aged 63. < Pope, (Alexander,) • 
•olebrated English poet, boin> in 1688. and died in 1744. 
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4. If enTioQi people were to ask thenuelres, whether thej 

* would exchange their Bitaations with the persont envied, ( I mean 

their minds, pissions, ndtions, as well as their persons, fortunes, 

and dignities,) I believe the self-love common to human nature, 

would generally make them prefer their own condition. 

ExoBFTiov. The pause of suspeosion, when attended with strong 
emphasis, sometimes requires the falling iuflection, in order to express 
the true meaning of the sentence. 

BXAMFLBt 

One who frequently associates with the vile, if he does not 
actually become hhse, is sure to gain an ill name. 

The rising inflection on base, would pervert the meaning of 
this sentence, and make it mean, if he become &a«e, notwith- 
standing he continued to associate with the vile, he would mot 
gain an ill name. 



SECTION VII. 

BuLE 7* Language of entreaty and tender emotion^ 
generallj inclines the voice to a gentle upward inflec- 
tion. 

SZAMPLEB. 

1. Then Judah came near unto him, and said. Oh my 16rd, let 
thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ^ars, and 
let not thine anger burn against thy servant, for thou art even 
as Phkraoh. 

2. Then Esther,^ the queen, answered and siid, If I have 
found favor in thy sight, O king, and if it please the king, let 
my life be given at my petition, and my people at my requ^t ; 
for we are 86ld, I and my people, to be destroyed, to be sl&in, 
and to parish. 

• Esther, (Queen,) * Jewess, and wife of Ahasuerut, king of Perda. 
QUBSTXON. What is the role for IngiUft of entrMiy and Undm emotlMi ? 
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EXERCISE. 

THE HEAD-STONE. — WILSON. 

1. The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grive, the 
J^lanks were removed from the heaped-up brink, the first 
rattling t^lods had struck their kn£ll, the quick shoveling waft 
<{ver, and the Idng, br^ad, skillfully cut pieces of turf were 
aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the beating spAde, fid 
that the newest mound in the chtirch-yard was scarcely distin- 
guishable from those that were grown over by the undisturbed 
grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. 

2. The burial was soon 6ver; and the party, with one con- 
senting mdtion, having uncovered their h6ads, in decent 
reverence of the place and occasion, were beginning to ei^ 
fate, and to leave the church-yard. 

3. But two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, with countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned 
grief. They were brothers — the only sons of him who had 
been buried. And there was something in their situation 
that naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them 
for a long tfme, and more intently, than would have been 
the case, had there been nothing more observable about thent 
than the common symptoms of a common sorrow. But 

. these two brothers, who were now standing at the head of 
their father's grave, had for some y6ars been totally estranged 
from each dther, and the only words that had passed between 
th6m, during all that time, had been uttered within a few 
days past, duriug the necessary preparations for their frither's 
funeral. 

4. No deep and deadly quarrel was between these br^theia, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of thisf 
unnatural estrangement Surely, if any thing could have soft- 
ened their hearts toward each <Sther, it must have been to 
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Btand silently, side by side, while the £arth, stdnes, and c]6di^ 
were falling down upon their father's coffin. 

5. A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it. The older brother directed him how to place 
it — a plain stone, with a sand-glass, skull, and bones, chiseled 
not rudely, and a few words inscribed. The yoimger brother 
regarded the operation with a troubled eye, and said, loudly 
enough to be heard by several of the bystanders, " William, 
this was not kind in you ; you should have told me of this. 
I loved my father as well as ycJu could love him. You were 
the elder, and, it may be, the favorite son ; but I had a right, 
in nature, to have joined you in ordering this head-stone, had 
I not?" 

6. During these words, the stone was sinking into the 
earth, and many persons, who were on their way from the 
grave, returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, 
for he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
consulted his father's son, in designing this last, becoming 
mark of affection and respect to his memory ; so the stone 
was planted in silence, and now stood erect, decently and 
simply, among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
humble dead. 

7. The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected " by his . 
affectionate sons." The sight of these words seemed to 
soften the displeasure of the angry man ; and he said, some- 
what more mildly, " Yes, we were his affectionate sons, and, 
since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, brother. We 
have not drawn together kindly of late years, and perhaps 
never may ; but I acknowledge and respect your worth ; and 
here, before our own friends, and before the friends of our 
£fither, with my foot above his head, I express my willingness 
to be on other and better terms with you ; and if we cannot . 
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oommand love in our hearts, let ub, at least, brother, bar out 
all unkindness." 

8. The minister, who had attended the funeral, and had 
something intrusted to him to say publicly before he left the 
church-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder brother 
why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw that there 
was something of a cold and sullen pride rising up in his 
heart; for not easily may any man hope to dismiss from the 
chamber of his heart, even the vilest guest, if once cherished 
there. With a solemn and almost severe air, he looked upon 
the relenting man, and then, changing his countenance into 
serenity, said gently, — 

*< Behold how good a thing it is, 

And how becoming well, • ' < 

Together such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell." 

9. The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of a 
natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, m which many kind, 
if Hot warm affections dwelt; and the man, thus appealed to, 
bowed down his head and wept — "Give me your hand, 
brother;" — and it was given, while a murmur of satisfaction 
arose from all present, and all hearts felt kindlier and more 
humanely toward each other. 

10. As the brothers stood, fervently but composedly grasp- 
ing each other's hand, in the little hollow that lay between 
the grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their 
father, whose shroud was not yet still from the fall of dust to 
dust, the minister stood beside them, with a pleasant counte- 
nance, and said, " I must fulfill the promise I made to your 
father on his death-bed. I must read to you a few words 
which his hand wrote, at an hour when his tongue denied its 
ofiSce. 
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11. ''I most not Bay that you did your duty to your old 
father; for did he not often beseech you, apart from one 
another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as Christians, 
for his sake, and for the sake of the mother who bare you, 
and Stephen, who died that you might be born ? When the 
palsy struck him for the last time, you were both absent, nor 
was it your fault that you were not beside your dear father 
when he died. 

12. ''As long as sense continued with him here, did he 
think of you two, and of you two alone. Tears were in his 
eyes — I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no 
breath came from his lips. But of this no more. He died 
with this paper in his hand ; and he made me know that I 
was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey him: — 
' My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in the grave, 
near the dust of your mother, depart not from my burial, 
till, in the name of God and Christ, you promise to love 
one another as you used to do. Dear boys, receive mj 
y essing.' " 

13. Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden ; — and, when the brothers had 
released each other from a loi^g and sobbing embrace, many 
went up to them, and in a single word or two, expressed their 
joy at this, perfect reconciliation. The brothers themselves 
walked away from the church-yard, arm in arm, with the 
minister to the parsonage. 

14. On the following Sabbath, they were seen sitting with 
their families in the same pew; and it was observed that they 
read together from the same Bible when the minister gave out 
the tezty and that they sung together from the same psalm- 
liook. The same psalm was sung, being given out at their 
own request, of which one verse had been repeated at the^ 
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&iher*8 grave ; — a larger sum than usual was on that Sabbath 
found in the plate for the poor, — for love and charity are >»- 
ters. And ever after, both daring the peace and the troubles 
of this life, the hearts of the brothers were as one, and in 
nothing wera they divided. 



GENTLE W0BD8. 

15. More precious than the honeyed dew, 
From flowers distilled of saffron hue, 
Of rosy tint, or azure blue, 

Are gentle words. 

16. More joyous than the merry thrill. 
When warbling sounds the woodlands fill, 
Or parting streamlet, brook, or rill. 

Are gentle words. 

17. Sweeter than music's hallowed strains, 
To cheer old age when memory wanes, 
And lull to rest its aches and pains, 

Are gentle words. 

18. Holy as friendship's gifted name, 
Bummg with bright, unquivering flame, 
That on through time remains the same. 

Are gentle words. 
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SECTION VIII. 
Falling Inflection. 
BuLE 8. Indirect qaesiions, or those which cannot 
be answered by yet or no, generally require the 
^aUing inflection, and their answers, the same* 

SXAMPLBS. 

1. Which IB the largest ocean on the gl6be ? The Padilc. 

2. Who was the greatest Roman 5rator ? Cicero. 

3. What Roman general took Jeriisalem ? <t Titus> 

4. Where was Burgoyue's c army ckptured ? At Sdllwater. 

5. What is the number of fixed stars yisible to the ^ye ? 

6. How came Bonaparte to escape from the island of Elbk ? 

7. Why did Julius Ciesar aspire to the imperial crbwn ? 

8. When did Alexander the Great ^ die, and wh^re? 

ft Where did Scipioe meet and conquer Hknnibal?f 

10. Who was Charles "XIlJS and with whom did he make wiur ? 

11. Wherefore did Alexander w^ep at the close of his con* 
quests ? 

12. What led Sir Isaac Newton i^ to the discorery of grayitk- 
tion f 

13. Who can bring a clean thing out of an tlnclean ? Not 5ne. 

14. Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his wky ? Bj 
taking h^ed thereto according to thy word. 

• Jernsalnn, ancfontly the largest and most celebrated citj of Filestiiie, •nrroonded 
1^ a high wall, aod said once to contain 1,000,000 inhabitants. ^ Titus, a Boman em- 
peror.who took Jerusalem and bamed the temple in the year 70. « Burgoyne,( John,> 
an English general, who, with his army, was taken prisoner at StiUwater, by Oen. 
Gates, an American officer of the Revolution, in 1777. d Alexander, (the Great,)'* 
Grecian general of great talents, but corrupt morals. • Scipio, (AtHcanns,) a Bomaa 
general, of great courage and humanity, f Hannibal, a dirtinguished Garthageniaa 
general. 9 Charles XU., the king of Sweden, who made war with the Danes, Riv 
sians, and Pole*, b Newton, (Sir Isaac,; an eminent philosopher and mafrhiwnsHritw 
of England. 

Qrasnons. What infleottans do indirect queeCkNUgentnllyTCqiiire? WhatttMir 
■mwwt? Gtreanesample. 
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SzorpnoH. When the indirect qnettion, its answer^ or a remark, ia 
not at first nndentood, and a repetition is required, the mjrnr^ k 
made with the fimng inflection. 

BZAMPLBS. 

1. Who first discoTered the American obntinent ? 

2. What continent did you %kj ? 

3. How came this continent to be called AmMoa ? 

4. What did you siy ? 

6. What was the first land discorered by Coltkmbas ?* 

6. What was the question ? 

7. Where did the first congress m^t ? In Philadelphia. 

8. At what place did you s4y ? 

9. John Quincy Adams b was a great statesman. 

10. What man did you say was a great st&tesman? 

11. I was speaking of the climate of Oalifbmia. 

12. Of what place were you speaking ? 

NoTs 1. If the EDBwero of questions, whettier direct or indirect, 
aie given in a careless or indifferent manner, the Toice naturally in* 
clines to a slight upward inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Shall I call at your house at nine o'clock ? As you pleiae^ 

2. Where is Jkmes this morning ? He has just stepped tfut 

3. At what time does your sch5ol commence ? About nine. 

4. Hare you learned your lesson ? In p4rt. 

6. Will you be disappointed if it r4ins ? Not mdch. 

6. Shall we change seats ? Just as you please. 

7. Have you studied chemistry ? Very little. 

8. How do you like it ? I can hardly t^U. 

9. How many schblars in school ? Some fifteen or twenty. 

m Columbus ( Chriatopber, ) who, in tha year 1492, diwoTered what ia now calM 
b AdMaia,Ciohn Q., > tho dxtb president of the United Statea. 



Qmanoaa. What if Uie «(cepUon to thti rule ? Gire an example. When the 
answer is giyen in a careleM^or iodJfihTent manner, what inflection is oommon|j vied \ 
Give an ezanple. 
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Vora S. AiBrBiatiT« tad negatiTe senteneet an sometimeB made to 
do the office of interrogatiYes, by ntleiing tfaem with the wremm^elK 
on the words requiring the superiar enphaaie, and the ritmff inflee- 
tion on such words as take the inferior emphasis* thus raising the 
expectation of an affirmatiye or negatiye answer. 



1. Tour ioti will surely go to o6llm»x ntst le&fe. 

2. Tou will risit Boston before you reMim. 

3. The doctor did not think him DANesBOUBLT UL 

4. Their children were not left kntIbslt aldue. 
6» Tour brother had odMFANT on hia tdur. 

6. I suppose your sch5ol is to commence in a few dJ^B. 



EXERCISE I. 
Indirect Questions withovit their Answers. 

1. Who 18 this that darkeneth counsel by woids witiiout 
kndwledge t Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the ei^rth? Declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath 
laid the me^ure thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath 
atoetched out the line upon it t Whereupon are the founda- 
tions iheieof fastened? or who laid the comer-st6ne thereof? 

2. Who can number the clouds in wisdom ? or who can stay 
the battles of heEiven ? Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his h^nd, and meted out heaven with the sp^n, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bala'nce ? 

d. What are our joys, but dreams ? And what our hopes, 
but goodly shadows in the summer clouds ? Where are the 
heroes of ages past? Where, the brave chieftains? Whote, 
the mighty ones who flourished in the infancy of days ? 

QunnoN. How ar« affirmative and negative sentences made to do thff 
ef intorrogatlTM ? Gite an ezampto. 
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4; Whikt things are most proper ter yoath to leamf Why 
is our experience, with r^ard to the misfortunes of othen, of 
so little use to ourselves ? Why is it, that we are to learn 
wisdom and prudence at our own expense ? Who will aocuse 
me of wandering from the subject? Who will say I exag- 
gerate the tendency of our measures ? 

5. Who continually supports and governs this stupendous 
system ? Who preserves ten tliousand times ten thousand 
worlds in perpetual harmony ? Who enables them always to 
observe such times, and obey such laws, as are adapted to the 
perfection of this wondrous system ? What can be more im- 
portant than an inquiry into the moral government of God? 



EXERCISE II. 
** Indirect Questions without their Answers. 

1. Who are the persons most apt to fall into pe^vishn 
and dejection ? What are the scenes of nature which most 
elevate the mind ? What objects are most sublime 9 What 
heightens the idea of grandeur ? What shadow can be more 
vain than the life of a great part of mankind ? How few can 
we &id whose activity has not been misempldyed ? 

2. Where now is the splendid robe of the consulate! 
Where are the brilliant torches ? Where are the applaoses 
and dances, the feasts and entertainments? Where are the 
coronets and canopies? Where the huzzas of the city, the 
compliments of the circus, and the flatt^ing aedamations of 
the spectators ? 

3. Who can describe, who, delineate, the cheering, the en- 
livening ray ? who, the looks of love ? who, the soft, benignant 
vibrations of the benevolent ey^ ? who, the twilight, the day 
of h6pe ? who, the internal efforts of the mind, vrapt in 
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gentleness and humility, to effect good, to diminmh evil, and 
increase present and eternal happiness ? 

4. Where shouldst thou look for kindness ? When we are 
flick, where can we turn for succor ? When we are wretched, 
where can we complain? When the world looks cold and 
surly on us, where can we go to meet a wanner eye, with such 
sure confidence as to a mother ? The world may scowl, ac- 
quaintances forsake, friends may neglect, and lovers know a 
change ; but when a mother doth forsake her child, men lift 
up their hands, and cry out, "A prodigy!" 

5. We might ask the patrons of infidelity, what fiiry impels 
them to attempt the subversion of Christianity 9 To what vir- 
tues are their principles favorable ? Above all, what are the 
pretensions on which they rest their claims to be the guides 
of mankind ? 

6. Where are the infidels of such pure, uncontaminated 
morals, unshaken probity, and extended benevolence, that we 
should be in no danger of being seduced into impiety by their 
example? Into what obscure recesses of misery, into what 
dungeons have their philanthropists penetrated, to lighten the 
fetters and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive ? What 
barbarous tribes have their apostles visited? What distant 
climes have they explored, encompassed with cold, nakedness 
and want, to difiuse principles of virtue, and the blessings of 
civilization ? 

7. Oh, wind! where is thy home — 

Thy resting-place ? 
Where dost thou plume thy wings to roam 
In pathless fields of space ? 

8. Whence comest thou with thy songs. 

That glad the earth, 
And call her myriad infant throngs 
Of beauty into birth ? 
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9. Whence is thy strength, that bows 

The forests down, 
And dashes from the mountain's brows 
The ancient, emerald crown f 

10. Whence thy tremendous power. 

That crests the waves, 
And heaves them, shouting, on the sounding shore. 
Or marble caves ? 



EXERCISE III. 

NORTHERN LABORERS. — C. C. NAYLOB. 

Indirect Questions with their Answers. 

1. But^ sir, the gentleman has miscoiiceived the spirit and 
tendency of northern institutions. He is ignorant of northern 
character. He has forgotten the history of his country. 
Preach insurrection to the northern labdrers I Preach insurrec- 
tion to me/ Who are the northern laborers? The history of 
your country is thtir history. The renown of your country is 
thHr renown. The brightness of their doings is emblazoned on 
its every page. Blot from your annals the deeds and doings 
of northern laborers, and the history of your country presents 
but a universal blank. 

2. Sir, who was he that disarmed the Thunderer; wrested 
from his grasp the bolts of Jove ; » calmed the troubled ocean ; 
became the central sun of the philosophical system of his age, 
shedding his brightness and effiilgence on the whole civilized 

' w6rld ; whom the great and mighty of the earth delighted to 
h6nor ; who participated in the achievement of your indepen- 
dence ; prominently assisted in molding your free institfttions, 
and the beneficial effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the 

» Jofe, anothier n^me fat Jopitor, a hcftthan god. 
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last moment of " recorded time J " Who, sir, I a^k, Was he ? 
A northern laborer, — a yankee tallow-chandler's son,* — a 
printer's runaway b6y ! 

3. And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, who was 
he that, in the days of our Revolution, led forth a nc»thern 
irmy, — yes, an array of northern l&borers, — and aided the chiv- 
alry of. South Carolina in their defense against British aggros- 
sion, drove the spoilers from theif .firesides, and redeemed her 
fair fields from foreign invaders ? Who was he ? A north- 
em laborer, a Ehode Island blacksmith, the gallant General 
Greene,^ who left his hammer and his forge, and went forth 
conquering, and to conquer, in the battle for our independence ! 
And will you preach insurrection to men like th&e ? 

4. Sir, our country is full of the achievements of northern 
laborers. Where is G6ncord, and Lexington, and Princeton, and 
Trenton, and Sarat6ga, and Bunker Hill, but in the nirth t 
And what, sir, has shed an imperishable renown on the never- 
dying names of those hallowed spots, but the blood and the 
fitruggles, the high daring, and patriotism, and sublime courage, 
of northern laborers! The whole north is at everlasting 
monument of the freedom, virtue, intelligence, and indortiita- 
ble independence of northern laborers! Go, sir, go preach 
insurrection to men like these ! 

5. The fortitude of the men of the north, under intense suf- 
fering for liberty's sake, has been almost God-like ! History has 
So recorded it. Who comprised that gallant army, that, with- 
out food, without pay, shelterless, shoeless, penniless, and almost 
naked, in that dreadful winter, the midnight of our Revolution, 
whose wanderings could be traced by their blood-tracks in the 
sn6w ; whom no arts could seduce, no appeal lead astray, no 

sufferings disaffect; but who, true to their country, and its holy 

' ' ' ■ ' I ^ I .1 I—— 

* A jMikoe taUow-ohandler's ion,— Dc Bai\}aTn1n Franklin, y Greene, an AoMrioan 
ftneral in Um Bevoltttioo. 
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^ause, eonilnued to fight the good fight of liberty, untD it 
finally triumphed ? Who, sir, were th^se men > Why, nortli- 
em l&borers ! — yes, sir, northern liborera ! 

6. Who, sir, were Roger Sherman "> and — but it ia 
idle to enumerate. To name the northern laborers who have 
di^dnguished themselves, and illustrated the history of their 
country, would require days of the time of this home. Not is 
itneeeBsary. Posterity will do them justice. Thear cteeda 
have been recorded in characters of fire I 



SECTION IX. 

fiuLE 9. Language of authorityi denunciatioiii rep- 
rehension, exclamation, and terror, generally reqidre 
ULefaUmg inflection. 

SXAMPLSS. 

Authority. 

1. Hkste I pass the s^as. Fly h^noe 1 beg5ne ! 

2. 5n ! 5n I ye brkve I Rise I fellow-men, ride I 

3. Rise, fathers, rise, 't is Rome demands your aid ; 
Rhe and ayenge your slaughtered citizens. 

4. To krms ! to krms ! ye brkve ! 
Th' ayenging sword unsh^ath ; 

March 6n, march 6n, all hearts resolTed 
On yictory — or d^th. 

Denunciaiion and BeprehensioTL 

1. W6e unto you, ye blind guidep, — ye ^Is, and blind ! 

2. W5e unto thee, Ghoi^in ! w5e unto thee, Bethsaidal 

• Rog«r Shermao, one of Ui« signen of Uie Declaration of Ihdepandenc*. 
QuBRzov. Whtt to tUf TvOt for Enigtiigv <if atSlMrtty, rtpMUfadoii, ibt, f 
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8. 0, fo61s ! and slow of hekrt to belieie all that the prophets 
hare written concerning me I 

4. H^nce! hbme, you idle creatures, get you h5me; yoa 
blbckfl, you 8t5nes I you w6rse than senselesB things I 

£xdamatian. 

1. 0, cruel king 1 hard-hearted Phiffaoh I that erery nude, of 
Hebrew mother bom, must die ! 

2. O, how weak is mortal mkn I How tiifling — how confined 
his scope of vision I 

3. Amazing chknge I A shrdud I a obfiin ! a nanow akHbka 1 
This is all that remains of Hkoulton ! 

Terror. 

What 's thkt? 't is he hims^ ! M^rcy on mo I he has locked 
the do6r ! What is to becbme of me 1 

ExovETioir. When exclamatoiy sentences become questions, or are 
ezpreisiTe of tender emotions, they usually require the rUing slide. 

EZAHPLSB. 

Exclamatory Questions. 

1. What I shear a w61f I the prowling w6lf ! 

2. What I no man stirs I not due I 

3. What 1 not a w6rd I No r^ply I N6ne I 

4. How I his fJEimily 16st I lost in the 6cean 1 

5. How say you I conyicted of mtirder 1 

Tender Emotion, 

1. that I knew where I might find him I that I might come 
eren to his seat 1 

2. O that my head were waters I and mine eyes a fountain 
of t^ars, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people I 

QoMmir. Wlut ii ftlw exception lo thie rule ? Give m euiaple. 
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KoTB 1. When the direct addreu is attended with BtroBg emphtti« 
and emotion, the falling inflection is used ; but when a speaker 
deliberately arises, and addresses the chairman or president of a 
meeting, and the audience, the former takes the rising, and the latter, 
the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen. 

2. Mr, Chairman, and Fellow-Citizens. 

3. May it please your H6nor, and Gentlemen of tha Jiiry. 

NoTB 3. The language of surprise, wonder, astonishment^ admira- 
tion^ amazement, alarm, fear, horror, remorse, despair, anger, rerenge^ 
and strong, dignified expressions of scorn and contempt^ also, usually 
require a falling inflection, proportioned in intensity to the degree 
of emotion. 



EXERCISE I. 
Avihority, 

1. Slave, do thy office. Strike, a& I struck the fb% I 
Strike, as I would have struck the tyrants ! 
Strike deep as my cil^rse ! Strike, and but 6nce ! 

2. Come 6n! Come 6n! 

I'll bring you to the f6e. And when you meet him, 
Strike hard ! Strike h6me ! Strike while a dying 
Blow is in an Arm ! Strike till you 're free or fill I 

3. On, 6n, to Rome we c6me ! The gladiators come ! Let 
opulence tremble in all his palaces ! Let oppression sh&dder to^ 
think the oppressed may have th^ir turn ! Let cruelty turn 
pide at the thought of redder hands than his ! Beg6ne ! Pre- 
pare the Eternal city * for our games ! 

4. If you are men — follow ra^ ! Strike down yon gu4rd, — 
giin the mountain passes, — and there do bloody work, as did 

• Eternal ctfcy, the city of Rome. 

Qvnnom. What is the note in regard to Che direct KddreM ? What other kind* 
of language uraally require the iUling inflection ? 
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jour drai at old Thermopylae!* Is Sparta^ dead? Istheoli 
OreciAD spirit frozen in your reins, that you do crouch like a 
belabored hound beneath hi» master's lash? 0, cftmrades! 
wArriors! Thr4cians!c If we must fight, let ua fight for 
ourBdlTes! If we xDust aiaughter, let ua alaagliter our appA' 
sors ! If we must die, let it be under the clear sky, by Hha 
bright witers, in noble, honorable b jtttle ! 

5. H^ste, brave m^n ! 

Collet your friends to join us on the instant; 
S&mmon our brethren to their shave of eonqnest^ 
And let loud echo from her circling hiBs, 
Sound freedom, till the imdulation shake 
The bounda of utmost Sweden ! 

ft. Fre^om calk you ! quick, be r&dy. 

Think of what your sires have done,— - 
Onward, onward ! strong and steady. 
Drive the tyrant to his den ; 
On, and let the watchword be, 
Country, home, and liberty. 

7. Grasp the sword ! its edge is keen, — 
Seize the gun ! its ball is true ; 
Sweep your land from tyrants clean ; 
Haste, and scour it through and through I 
Onward, onward ! freedom cries ; 
Rush to arms ! — the tyrant flies. 



• ThermopybB^ % narrow defile in ancient Greece, where Leonidas and hit TOftflpiP 
tanii who met Xerxes' army, fell. ^ Sparta, an ancient city of Qreece. • Thntoian^ 
bihaUtants of Thrace, one of the Grecian states, east of Macedonia. 



3emmei4Ui€n a/nd EeprehmMon. 

1. Avlluiitl and quit my sight! let the earth hide theet 
Thy bones are m&rrowless ; thou hast no speculation in thine 
eyes which thou dost gl&re with ! 

2. Thou sl^ye, thou wretch, thou coward! 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy I 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side I 
Thou fortune's champion, thou dost ndver fight 
Buti#hen her humorous ladyship is by, 
To teach thee sifety ! thou art perjured, tQ0|^ 
.And 8o6the8t up thy greatness. 

8. What a fo61 art thou, 

A riimping fool; to br^, to stimp, and sw^ar, 
Upon my party ! thou cold-blooded slive ! 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side, 
Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength I 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a hon's hide ? d6ff it for shAme, 
And hang a cilf 's skin on thy recreant limbs. 

4. Thou art a trAitor to the r^lm I 

L6rd of a lawless bind ! 
The bold in speech, the fierce in broil^ 

The troubler of our land ! 
Thy eastles and thy rebel towers 

Are forfeit to the crown ; 
And thou, beneath the Norman ax,*^ 

Shalt end thy base renown ! 

• Beneath the Norman ax, impUea baheadin; him. 
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5. The Bpirit of rational liberty is moving all Europe. It la 
human nature, waking in her might from the slumber of ages, 
shaking herself from the dust of antiquated institutions, girding 
herself for combat, and going forth conquering and to conquer; 
and woe unto the man, woe unto the dynasty, woe unto the 
party, and woe unto the policy, on whom shall fall the scath 
of her blighting indignation. 



EXERCISE III. 

Exclamation, 

1. wretched prince! O cruel reverse of fortune! 
father Micipsa ! * Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy 
own children, should be the murderer of thy children ? 

2. Whither — oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. Oh, murdered, butchered 
brother ! Oh, dearest to my he^rt — now gone forever from 
my sight ! 

3. Whither shall I retib-n? Wre'tch that I am! to what 
place shall I betake myself? Shall I go to the capital? A14s ! 
it is overflowed with my brother's blo6d ! Or shall I return 
to my h6use ? Yet there I behold my mother, plunged in 
misery, weeping, and desp4iring. I am r6bbed ! I am rildned ! 
O my m6ney ! my guineas ! my support ! my 411 is gone ! 

4. What a splendid piece of workmanship! W^hat a 
majestic sc^ne! What a piece of work is miin! How glo- 
rious are all the works of G6d! What splendid views of . 
hdaven ! How majestically the sun wheels his mighty course I 
Behold the daughter of innocence ! what a 16ok ! what bea&ty I 

• Midpn^ Jdn^ofNumidia. 
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what BW^tnesB ! Behold that great and good m&n ! what 
majesty! how gricefiil! how oommindingi 

6. How serenely slept the star-light on thy lovely city! 
How breathlessly its pillared streets reposed in their security! 
How softly rippled the dark, green waves beyond 1 How cloud- 
less, spread aloft, and blue, the dreaming Campanian"* skies! 
Yet this was the last night for the gay Pompeii ! *> the colony 
of the hoar Chaldean I^ the fabled city of Hercules I^ the de- 
light of the voluptuous Roman ! Age after age had rolled, 
indestructive, unheeded, over its head; and now the last ray 
quivered on the dial-plate of its doom ! 

6. See what discoveries God causes to spring from the 
human brain, all tending to the great end of peace ! What 
progress ! What amplifications ! How nature more and more 
suffers herself to be vanquished by man ! How matter becomes 
more and more a slave of intelligence, and the servant of civili- 
zation! How' the causes of war vanish with the causes of 
suffenng! How remote nations are brought near! How 
distance is abridged ! And how this abridgment makes men 
more like brothers ^ 



EXERCISE IV. 

Exclamatory Questions and Tender Emotion, 

1. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God and Nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! to the cannibal 

- ^ — _-___-^_— _— __ 

• Campanian skies, Campania is a delightful extent of country in the^restern part 
of Italy, b Pompeii, an ancient city of Italy, buried by an eruption of Vesuvius in 
the year 79, discovered and disentombed in 1748 since which time many things have 
been taken out, and deposited in the museum at Naples, e Clialdean, an inhabitant 
r( Chaldea, a country between the Euphrates and Tigris. < Hercules, the most 
celebrated hero in the mythological age of Greece, supposed to have died about 
02.S B. O. 

F 
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^4vago, tarturiDg, murdfiring, devouring, drmkuig t^e blood of 
his mangled vf ctim9 ! Such notions shock eveiy precept of 
ipoHUitj, eyery feeling of humanity, every sentiment of honor. 
2* What I doee the word come more powerfully from the 
dignitary In purple and fine linen, than it came from the 
popr ap&tle 2 What ! my lords, not cultivate barren land ; 
not encourage the manu&ctories of your c<$untry ; not relieve 
the poor of your fliSck, if the church is to be at any expense 
tihdrebyl 

8. Ah, little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, d^ath. 
And all the sad variety of pafn ! 
How many sink in the devouring fl6od. 
Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

4. How many pine in want, s^nd dungeon glodma, 
Shut out from the common af r, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grfef, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! Sore pierced by winter's winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse I 

5. How many, racked with honest passions, droop 
In deep, retired distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish ? Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand, nameless ills, 

Vice, in his high career, would stand appalled, 
And heedless, lambling impulse learn to think. 
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SECTION X. 

ExjLE 10. The last pause but one in a sentence, for 
the sake of variety and harmony, generally has the 
risijig inflection, especially when all the rest require 
the falling. 

£XAMPLBS. 

1. Be pMect, be of good c6mfort^ be of one mind, live in 



2. There is no national ddbt ; the community is 5pulent ; the 
government, economical, and the public treasury, iidl 

3. The rocks criimble ; the trees fkll ; the leaves f4de, and 
tiie grass withers. 

4. Take fast hold of instrilction ; let her not g6 ; keep h^r 
for she is my life* 

5. True eloquence must exist in the mkn, in the subject, and 
in the occ^ion. 

6. Let me prepare for the approach of eternity ; let me give 
up my soul to meditation ; let solitude and silence acquaint me 
with the mysteries of devbtion ; let me calmly await the hour 
of dedth, and peacefully resign my spirit into the hands of my 
Mkker. 

Note. When the members of a sentence are fallowed by a semi* 
colon, aad require the falUug slide, the rising suspensive inflection 
frequently precedes such pause, the same as in a complete sentence^ 
especially when the member is long, an4 its component parts are 
separated by commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

7. The man of public spirit has recourse to retirement, in 
cxAidt to form plans for the general go5d ; the man of genius, 
in order to dwell on his favorite themes ; the phil6sopher, to 
purme his discbveries ; and the sdint, to improve his grkces. 

£. Christianity proposes for our imitation the highest 

Wbat in tlwratoibrthekfltpwiMbat oMin ftMnt«noe? Wba*lg 
ttdamto? 
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examples of benevolence, p&ntj, and piety; it shows that all onr 
4ctioD8, purposes, and th6ught8, are to us of infinite imp5rtaace ; 
and their consequence, nothing less than happiness or misery 
in the life to o6me. 

3. On no country have the charms of nature been more 
prodigally lavished, than upon America. Behold her mighty 
l&kes, like oceans of liquid silver ; her mduntains, bright with 
aerial tints ; her villeys, teeming with fertility ; her tremendous 
citaracts, thundering in their s51itudes ; her boundless pliuns, 
waving with spontaneous verdure ; her broad, deep rivers, roll- 
ing in sullen silence to the 5cean ; her trackless forests, where 
vegetation puts forth all its magnificence ; and her skies, kin- 
dling with the magic of summer clduds, and glorious siinshine ! 

4. No man cau now doubt the fact, that where the press is 
fr^o, it will emancipate the people ; wherever knowledge circu- 
lates unrestrained, it is no longer safe to oppress ; wherever 
public opinion is enlightened, it nourishes an independent spirit. 

ExoRFTiox. Strong emphasis sometimes requires the falling inflec- 
tion on the penultimate pause. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I have no desire for office, not even the highest. I am no 
candidate for kny office in the gift of the people of these United 
Stktes ; I never wish, I never expect to be. 

2. If you are traduced, and really innocent, tell the ministers 
the truthf tell them they are tyrants. 

3. Law and order are forgbtten ; violence and rapine are 
ahrbad ; and the golden cords of society are lodsed, 

4. The temples are prof iined ; the soldier's curse resounds in 
the house of Gdd; the marble pavement is trampled by iron 
hodfs; and horses neigh beside the dJtar. 

It may sometimes be somewhat difficult for the reader to 
determine whether a sentence should be read with the rising 
suspensive inflection, or the falling. In such cases, he must be 

QjDBsnoHB. What is the exception ? In difficult caaee, how may you determias 
wkether the rWof ■ofpwiilTe infleotioti, or the flUUng, ihould be eaptqjtd* 
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gorerned by the emphasis, style, and sentiment If the sense 
is incomplete, and the sentiment of a cheerful and lively nature^ 
or expressire of tender emotion, requiring an animated utter- 
ance with but slight force, the ridng suspensivo iniieotion 
should generally be employed ; but, if the sense is measurably 
complete, or the style and language are expressive of emotions 
of a sterner aud more decided character, requiring a stronger 
degree of emphasis, in order best to express the sentiment, it 
should be read according to the above rule. In both cases, 
however, it must be remembered, that the inflections are le$§ 
uUeruive than the slides of the direct and indirect questions. 



EXERCISE. 

1. There is nothing purer than honesty; nothing sweeter 
than charity ; nothing warmer than love ; nothing richer than 
wisdom ; nothing brighter than virtue ; nothing more steadfast 
than faith. 

2. The cottager bars fast his door against the sl^et; the 
faggot crackles on the hearth ; the children hang the traveler's 
coat before the fi^me; the lamp trembles in the socket; the 
tempest beats upon the thatch; the wind howls in the chim- 
ney; and the hail rattles against the casement. 

3. Byron was naturally a man of great sensibility; he 
had been ill-educated; his feelings had been early exposed 
to sharp trials ; he had been crossed in his boyish love ; he 
had been mortified by the failure of his first literary Efforts; 
he was straightened in his pecuniary circumstances ; he was 
unfortunate in his domestic relations; the public treated him 
with cruel injustice ; his health and spirits suffered from his 
dissipated habits of life ; and he was, on the whole, an unhappy 
man. 

4. The object of my visit, said Mr. Wirt, is the hope of 
making some suggestion that may be serviceable ; of eallii^ 
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into action, some dormant energy ; of pointing yoar attrition 
to some attainable end of practical utility; of arousing y<Mir 
minds to high aspirations for Excellence; and, with the hope of 
contributing, in some small degree, toward making you happier 
in yourselvfe, and more useful to your country. 

6. We cannot honor our country with a reverence too d^ep; 
we cannot love her with an affection too fervent; we cannot 
serve her with an energy of purpose too steadfast, nor a zeal too 
enthusiastic. 

6. To me, the mountain scene, in calm or in tempest, has 
been the source of the most absorbing sensations. There 
stands magnitude, giving the instant impression of power far 
above man ; grandeur, that defies decay ; antiquity, that tells 
of ages unnumbered; beauty, that the touch of time only 
makes more beautiful ; use, exhaustless for the service of man, 
and strength) impregnable as the globe. 



SECTION XI. 

Rule 11. The last member of a commencing series, 

and the last but one in a concluding series, for the sake 

of harmony, generally take the rising suspensive 

inflection, and all the rest, the falling. 

Note. When there are several membere in the series, the inflec- 
tion usually becomes more intensive, requiring a greater interval, and 
a gieater degree of force, on each succeeding member. 

Exception 1. The above rule, being the same in principle with 
the preceding one, admits of the same exception in its application. 

ExoEPTiox 2. When the language and sentiment is of a cheerful and 
sprightly character, or expressive of tender emotion, the commencing 

QuBBTiost. What is the rnle for the commencing and the concluding series ? 
▼hiiii the note voder this rote? Wtet it eioeptfoii irst ? Wlttfc it tin seeeod ? 
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Mries may be rendered more effectiye, in the judgment of tome 
zeadens, by giving each member the rising tutpeniivt inflection, 
according to Rule 6, page 95. 

EXAMPLES. 

Simple Commencing Series. 

1. Dependence and obedience belong to yoiith. 

2. The go5d and the wise, at death leave their memory t)ehin<L 

3. Our kn5wledge and our 4rt8 are the fruits of their t5ll. 

4. The yoilng, the healthy, and prdsperous, should not pre- 
sume on their advkntages. 

5. The pr^ence, kn6wledge, p5wer, wisdom, and go6dnes8 of 
God, must all bo unbotmdod. 

Simple Cofiduding Series, 

1. The constitution is strengthened by (Exercise and tteper- 
ance. 

2. The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and affability 
8. Mankind are besieged by wkr, fdmine, and p^tilence. 

4. Industry is the law of our being ; it is the demand of 
nkture, of reason, and of 66d. 

Compound Commencing Series. 

1. Common calkmities, and common blessings, fall hearily 
on the Envious. 

2. What but this c5mpact, what but this specific pArt of it| 
can save us from rilin. 

3. To advise the ignorant, to relieve the w^ary, and comfori 

the afSicted, are duties that fall in our way almost every day 6f 

our lives. 

Compound CondvJling Seriei. 

1. Belief in the existence of God, is the great incentive to 
diity, and the great source of consolktion. 

2. We should acknowledge God in all our wkys, mark thd 
operations of his hknd, cheerfully submit to his severest dfiJ- 
^Bs&tionft, and strictly observe his Ikw. 

d. Without oontroversy, great is the mystiar^ of goUinMIt 
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God was manifest in the fl^b, jastified in the spirit, seen of 
ingels, preached unto the gentiles, believed on in the w6rld, 
receired up into gl5ry. 

Commencing and Concluding Series. 

1. idleness, dissipktion, and tIco, are ruinous to heklth, 
prosperity, and bkppiness. 

2. He who is self-existent, omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, is likewise infinitely h61y, and jAst, and g5od. 

3. To deserve, to acquire, and to enj6y the confidence of 
mankind, are the great objects of ambition, emulation, and desire. 

4. Such intercourse, maintained with a unifbrm, dignified, 
and conscientious regard to the interests of your pupils, will 
gain their confidence, secure their esteem, command their respect, 
and insure commendable proficiency in their seyeral stilidies. 



EXERCISE. 

1. The wind and rain are 6ver; calm is tbe noon of day; 
tbe clouds are divided in heaven ; and over the green hill, flies 
tbe inconstant sun. v^^v^*^ 

2. What new importance, then, does not tbe achievement 
acquire to our minds, when we consider that it was tbe deed 
of our ffiitbers ; that this grand undertaking was accomplished 
on tbe spot where w^ dwdll; that tbe mighty region tbey 
explored is 6ur native land; that tbe unrivaled enterprise 
they displayed is not merely a fact proposed to our admiration, 
but is tbe source of our bding; that their cruel hardships are 
tbe spring of our prosperity; their amazing sAfferings, tbe 
seed from which our happiness has sprung ; that their weary 
banishment gave us a b6rae ; that, to their separation from 
every thing which is dear and nleasant in bfS, we owe all the 

-c6mfort8, tbe bluings, tbe privileges, which make our lot tbe 
envy of mankind ! 
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3. There is sometluDg inexpressibly beautiful in the early 
development of the youth of genius. Ita lonely musings; 
its shrinking from the boisterous crowd of young oot^po- 
raries; the contemplative cast of mind; the early indication 
of a refined t&ste; its quickness of perception, apparently 
intuitive; the rapidity with which difficulties are surmounted; 
the outstripping of boyish competitors; the proud con- 
sciousness of superiority, and the supremacy of mind over 
mitter. 

4. There yet hangs in the inner chamber of my soul, a 
fadeless picture of the whole landscape. The mountains are 
as blue, the valleys as soft and dreamy, the river as clear, the 
cascades as lively, the cottages as white, the hills as green, and 
the ravines as romantic, as when they all stood within the 
circle of my visual horizon, 

6. How sweetly the old Scotch preacher dwells upon the 
good Shepherd; how tenderly he depicts the security of the 
good man ; — his reverend look, the tremulous tones of his 
voice, his Scottish accent, his Scottish phrases, his Scripture 
quotations, and his oriental cast of mind. 

6. These old preachers are like old wine. Their freedom 
from early ambition, their deep experience of things, their pro- 
found acquaintance with the human heart, their evident 
nearness to heaven, their natural simplicity and authority, 
invest their preaching with peculiar interest. Other things 
being equal, old preachers, old physicians, old friends, and old 
{>^je8, possess qualities peculiar to themselves. 

7, Mirabeau » had the eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, 
the energy of a whirlwind, tho voice of thunder, an eloquence 
that stirred men's souls, commanded the assent of his friends, 
and terrified his adversaries. 



ft Mirabeau, a French coant» diatinguUbed fax his infliwoee in fh* FHneh rtvota- 
tkmiDl790. ^ . 
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SECTION XII. 
BuLE 12. The emphatic succession of particularSf 
making an emphatic series, and emphatic r(^titum, 
requires the falling inflection. 

Note. In the applicatloD of the Jirti part of thii rule, in which it 
has reference to a succession of particulars, or an emphatic series, the 
two preceding ones, with their notes and excepiiont, must be strictlj 
observed. 

BXAMFLES. 

Emphatic Succession of Particulars, 

1. True gentleness teaches us to bear one anotheFs bi^rdens ; 
te rejoice with those who rej6ice ; to weep with those who w^p ; 
^ please eyery one his neighbor for his g5od ; to be kind and 
tender-hekrted ; to be pitiful and coilrteous; to support the 
w^ak, and to be patient to Ml men. 

2. No more be enjoys the tranquil sc^ne ; It has become flat 
^d insipid to his tksto ; his books are abandoned ; bis retort 
and crucible are thrown aside ; bis shrubbery in vain blooms, 
and breathes its fragrance upon the kir ; be likes it n5t; bis ear 
no longer drinks the rich melody of mfisic ; it longs for the 
trumpet's clangor, and the cannon's rbar. 

Increasing Intensity of Falling Inflections, 

1. Let no MAN DARE impugn my motives, on the peril of his 
life. 

2. I tell you, though ydu, though all the w6KLn, though an 

•ngel from IIEAYEN, should declare the truth of it» I could 

not belieye it. 

Emphatic Repetition, 

1. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never wovld laydoum 
my arms — nher! n^ver I NEVER I 

Questions. What is tlie rule for emphatio succession of particulars and emphatic 
r«p«tition ? What other rules, with their notes and exceptions, must be observed 
fa tlw appHcatioa of the firtt part of this on^ ? Doea the falling inflection some* 
times become more intense on each succeeding particular ? Give an emnple. 
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2. What, sir, are the constituent elements of society ? P^- 
Btms and property. What are the subjects of legislation ? 
Persons and pr6pertt. What are the subjects upon which 
the law-making power is called to kct? PERSONS AND 

pr6perty. 



EXERCISE I. 
Emphatic Succession of Particulars. 

1. He answered and said unto them, He that soweth the 
good seed is the Son of msin; the field is the world; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom ; but the tares are 
the children of the wicked one ; the enemy that sowed them is 
the d^vil ; the harvest is the end of the w6rld ; and the reapers 
are the Angels. 

2. For to one is given, by the Spirit, the word of wisdom ; to 
another, the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; to another, 
f&.ith, by the same Spirit; to another, the gifts of healing, by 
the same Spirit ; to another, the working of miracles ; to another, 
prophecy ; to another, discerning of spirits ; to another, diverse 
kinds of tongues ; to another, the inteipretation of tongues. 

3. Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the face. 
She has touched it with vennilion ; planted in it a double row 
of ivory; made it the seat of smiles and blushes; lighted it 
up, and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes ; hung it, 
on each side, with curious organs of s^nse ; given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described ; and suiTOunded it with such 
a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in tKe most 
agreeable light. 

4. It would be tempting to enlarge on the closing scene of 
Socrates' » life ; a scene which. Plato *> has invested with such 

a Socrates, a celebrated heathen philosopher, horn at Alopece, near Athens^ 470 
B. C b Plato, a heathen philoaopher, by descent an Athenian, bom 429^ B. 0. 
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immortal glory; — on the affecting farewell of liis judges; on 
the long thirty dayn which he passed in prison before the exe- 
cution of the verdict; on his equanimity, amid the uncontroll- 
able emotions of lus companions; on the gathering in of that 
solemn evening, when the falling of the sunset hues on the top 
of the Athenian hills, was the signal that the last hour waa 
at hand; on the introduction of the fatal hemlock; his 
immovable countenance, his firm hand, and the burst of 
frantic lamentations from all his friends, as, with his habitual 
ease and cheerfulness, he drained the cup to its dregs; then, 
the solemn sDence enjoined by himself; the pacing to and 
fro; the strong religious persuasions attested by his last 
words; the cold palsy of the poison creeping from the extrem- 
ities to the heart; and the gradual torpor, ending in death. 



EXERCISE II. 
Increasing Intensity of Inflection and Emphatic Repetitum. 

1. This was the honor of the Gr^k; this was the honor of 
the Redman; this was the honor of the J^w; this was the 
honor of the G^tile ; * this, too, was the honor of the Chris- 
tain, till the superstition and barbarity of northern devastators 
darkened his gl6ry, and degraded his character. 

2. My judgment approves this me^ure, and my whole b^rt 
is in it. All that I h^ve, all that I ^m, and all that I h6pe, 
in this life, I am now ready to stake upon it; and I leave off 
as I began ; — sink or swim ; live or die ; survive or parish, — 
I am for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and, by 
the blessing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment; — Inde- 
pendence — nt^w, and independence — former I 

a OcntUok any OM not of Jewidi d«Ment. 
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8. There still remaiiiB that which is even panunoont to the 
law; — that great tribunal, which the wisdom of our aDoestora 
raised in this country for the support of the people's rights; 
that trib&nal, which has made the 14w ; that tribunal, whidi 
has given me you to look at; that tribunal, which is surrounded 
with a hedge, as it were, set about it; that tribunal, whichi 
from age to age, has been fighting for the liberties of the 
people. 
4. A thousand monitors 

BiUle thee return, and walk in wisdom's ways. 
The seasons, as they roll'd, b4de thee return; 
The glorious sun, in his diurnal round. 
Beheld thy wandering, and bade thee return ^ 
The night, an emblem of the night of death. 
Bade thee return ; the rising mounds, 
Which told the traveler where the dead repose 
In tenements of clay, bade thee return ; 
And, at thy father's grave, the filial tear, 
Which dear remembrance gave, bade thee return, 
And dwell in Virtue's tents, on Zion's hill I 



SECTION xrii. 

RxjJSE 13. Whenever the sense is complete, whether 
at the close, or any other part of the sentence, the 
falling inflection should be employed. 

SZAMPLBS. 

1. May no sorrow distress thy dkys ; may no strife disturb 
thy nights ; may the pillow of peace kiss thy checks, and the 
pleasures of imagination attend thy drekms. 

QsnanoH. What it the riilt when th* mom U ooBspltU ? 
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2. Spare the father of my children ; sare my falisband. In- 
nooenee ib seated on his br6w, and the milk of human kiDdnem 
Hows round his hekrt. 

3. Peace will be estkblished ; confidence will come with p^aee ; 
capital will follow e6nfidenoe ; employment will increase with 
ckpital ; education will be desired ; knowledge will be diffused, 
and yirtue will grow with knbwledge. 

4. Knowledge does not comprise all that is contained in the 
larger term of education. The feelings are to be disciplined ; 
the passions are to be restrained ; true and worthy motiyes are 
to be inspired ; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, 
and pure morality inculcated under all circumstances. All this 
is comprised in educktion; and it is mainly reoeired from a 
mother's plastic hknd. 

In reading the preceding 3d and 4th paragraphs, and others 
of like construction, some would prefer the v^pwcird $u9pendve 
slide. The falling inflection, however, giyes more force and 
power to the expression. 

Exception. When «^r(m<7 emphasis with the/a2/tii^ inflection, comes 
near the end of the sentence, as when the introductory member of any 
antithesis or comparison requires the falling inflection, the close, or 
last member of the sentence, takes the rising inflection, or slight 
circumflex. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Covet that popularity which /d^/ouw, not that which must 
be rdn after. 

2. We should estimate a man's character more by his godd- 
nets, than by his wealth. 

3. If content cannot remdve the disquietudes of mankind, it 
will at least alleviate them. 

4. But last of all he sent unto them his sdn, saying, they will 
reverence my s6n. 

6. The inebriate may lose all respect for himsUf^ but surdif, 
he cannot forget his wife and his children. 

Qprnmov, Wlutlsth»«soc|itlontotlii»nil« ? Give •xmplfl*; 
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SECTION XIV. 

Circumflex, 
The Ciecumflex is the union of the falling and 
rising inflections on the same syllable or word, pro- 
dnoing a slight undulation or wave of the voice. 

Some elocutionists maintain that this inflection is formed in 
two ways ; — 

1. They say thatlthe wave may commence with the rising 
ilide of the voice, and end with the falling; and — 

2. That it may commence with the falling slide, and end with 
ibe risings 

The former, they call the direct wave or undulation; the 
, latter, the inverted. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I Bsi^ he was my friend. ^ 

2. Indeed I is he ycntr friend? 

If each of these examples is uttered somewhat slowly, with 
lirm articulation and long quantity on my and your, and with 
such emphasis as strongly to m^rk the contrast, it is said, the 
utterance of my will be perceived to exemplify the direct wave, 
and of your, the inverted. But as it is very difficult for most 
readers to distinguish this difference, we doubt the expediency 
of making such distinctions in a work like this ; and hence, we 
shall use but one character to mark this inflection; thus, (-'). 

This modification of the voice may vary in the upward and 
downward slides, prolongation of sound, key, and intensity of 
utterance ; the slides being equal or unequal, according to the 
peculiar significance, and designed effect of what is to be uttered. 

In some instances, as we have before remarked, it may be 
difficult to determine, whether the drcwnfiex or rising inflection 

QcBsnora. What is the circumflex ? How may it be formed according to the 
ophiiDn of some elocntionista ? What U the former called ? What is the latter ? 
Why ia but one kind used in this work ? Which is the kind used ? How may tbifl 
mojUflcation of the voice yary ? With what b the circumflex liable to be ooafouoded ? 
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should be employed In such cases, howeyer, the sentimont of 
the piece will be the best criterion. See Note 2, page 76, and 
the remark under Rule 4, page 90. 



BuLE 14. The circumflex is used in language of 
irony, sarcasm, condition, contrast, and in all pecu- 
liarly significant expressions. 

The circumflex is rarely used as a distiibtiye inflection, unless 
the language inrolyes contrast or comparison of an ironical, 
sarcastic, or conditional character. The following examples 
and exercises, therefore, will exemplr^^ its use in each particu- 
lar specified in the aboye rule. 

EXAMPLES. ' • 

Irony. 

1. T6u, forsooth, are yery wise ^en, deeply le&med in the 
triith ; wS, wSak, contemptible, m^an persoas ; but yOu, str6ng, 
g&llant. 

2. Not I, stay y6u ; and as y5u made him, h&il him ; and 
8h6ut, and w&ye ;your hand, and cry, ^ Long llye Appius Clau- 
dius ! "* Rome owes y6u much, Icilius> 

Sarcasm, 

1. T5u, a beardless yotith, pretend to teach a British gSneraL 

2. He sayed 5thers, himself he cannot saye. 

3. No doubt y£ are the pe5ple, and wisdom shall die with yoiL 

4. But i haye understanding as well as y6u; I am not infis- 
rior to y6u. 

Condition. 
If the world hate y6u, ye know it hated mS before it hated 
yOu. If tbey haye persecuted mS, they will also persecute y6a 
If they haye kept my saying, tbey will keep yOurs also. 

* Appios CUindiiia, a crael, arrogant, and ambitious consul ci Home, 401. B. O. 
k Idlina, a Roman tribune. 

QvBSTiORS. How may we determine which should be employed ? What !■ tbs 
nde fiMr Iha drcumflez ? Whatisraidofthe useoftheoiroomflez^ 
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CorUrcaU 

ThSy follow an adyenturer whom they ^r ; wS serre a mon* 
arch whom we lore. Thgy boast they come to improre our 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error. 
Yes, they will give enlightened freedom to our minds, who 
are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride. Thdy 
offer us their protection; — yes, stich protection as vtUtures 
give to li^imbs, covering and devduring them. 



EXERCISE I. 

1. Here, under leave of Briitus,*^ and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 

So are they all ; all honorable men,) 

Come I to speak at Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Briitus says he was ambitious; 

And Briitus is an h6norable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

2. Really, Mr. President, I am delighted with the honorable 
gentleman's mode of speaking extempore. I like his speeches 
a good deal better without his notes, than with them. He has 
this day thrown all ancient and ni6dem orators into the shade. 
I cheerfully acknowledge my 6wn inferiority to the honorable, 
learned, and surpl^ingly eloquent gentleman. Had he, in the 
plenitude of his wisdom, compared me to the Ephraim actually 
named in the Scriptures, I could have borne it tOlerabl}' well; 
but when he compared me to ether^ which, if I understand 
it rightly, is lighter than thin air, it was really unendCirable, and 
I sink under it. 

* Brattu, (Marcus Junius,) a governor of Macedonia, a country of ancient G1MO0, 
4Bd head of the conspiracy against Csesar. He was suhsequently d efe a t ed In iw» 
batttoi, after which he killed himseU; hi ttie year 42. 
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8. By theae methods, in a few weeks, there starts up 
many a writer, capahle of managing the profoundest and most 
general subjects; for what though his head be empty, pro- 
vided his common-place book be full ? And if you will bate 
bim but the circumstances of method, and style, and grammar, 
and invention ; allow him but the common privilege of tran- 
scribing from others, and digressing from himself, as often as he 
shall see occasion, he will desire no more ingredients toward 
fitting up a treatise that shall make a vSry comely figure on a 
bookseller's shdif, there to be preserved, nSat and clean, for a 
l6ng eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its title, feirly de- 
scribed on the libel, and never thftmbed or greased by 
students. 

. 4. And it came to pass at noon that Elijah mocked them, 
and said, ^* Cry aloud ; for he is a gdd : either he is talking, or 
he is purstiing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sldep- 
eth, and must be awaked.'' 

5. Cruel and haughty nation ! Every thing must be ydurs, 
and at yOur disposal ! Y6u are to prescribe to lis with whom 
we shall have war, with whom, peace. Y5u are to shut us up 
by the boundaries of mountains and rivers, which w€ must not 
pass ! But y6u — y6u are not to observe the limits, yourselves 
have appointed I 



EXERCISE II. 
WEALTH AND FASHION. — ANON. 

1. " What a pity it is," said Caroline, throwing aside her 
book, " that we are bom under a republican government I " 

2. ** Upon my word," said her brother Horace, " that is a 
patriotic observation for an American " 
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9, '* O, I know," replied the sister, ^< that it is not a popular 
one ; we must all join in the cry of liberty and equality, and 
bldss our stars that we have neither kings nor emperon to rule 
over us, and that our very first audible squeak was repuUican- 
ism* If we do n't join in the shout, and hang our caps on 
liberty poles, we are considered monsters. For my part, I am 
tii^d of it, and am determined to say what I think. I hate 
republicanism ; I hate liberty and equality ; and I do n't hesi- 
tate to declare, that I am for monarchy. You may laugh, but 
I would say it at the stake." 

4. " Bravo ! " exclaimed Horace ; " why, you have almost run 
yourself out of breath, Caroline ; you deserve to be prime 
minister to the king." 

6. " You mistake," replied she, with dignity ; " I have no 
*wiah to mingle in political broils, not even if I could be as re- 
nowned as Pitt, or Fox ; but I must say, I think our equality is 
odious. What do you think ? To-day, the new chamber- 
maid put her head into the door, and said^ 'Caroline! your 
m a r m wants you.' " 

6. " Excellent," said Horace, clapping his hands, and laugh- 
ing; "I suppose if ours were a monarchical government, she 
would have bent to the ground, or saluted your Uttle foot, 
before she spoke." 

7. " No, Horace, you know there are no such forms in this 
country." 

8. " May I ask your highness what you would like to be ? " 

9. " I would like," said she, glancing at the glass, " I would 
like to be a countess." 

10. " 0, you are moderate in your ambition; a countess, 
now-a-days, is the fag-end of nobility." 

11. "0! but it sounds so delightfully :*-* TA^ youiV 
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12. *' If sound is all, you shall have that pleasure; we will 
call you the young countess.'' 

13. ^* That would be mere burlesque, Horace, and would 
make one ridiculous." 

14. " There," replied Horace, " nothing can be more incon- 
sistent with us, than aiming at titles." 

16. " For us, I grant you," replied Caroline; " but if they 
were hereditary, if we had been bom to them, if they come to 
us through belted knights and high-bom dames, then we might 
be proud to wear them. I never shall cease to regret that^I 
was not bom under a monarchy." 

16. " You seem to forget," said Horace, " that all are not 
lords and ladies in royal dominions. Suppose your first squeak, 
as you call it, had been among the lower class ; what then ? " 

17. '< I did not mean to take those chances; no, I meant to 
be bom among the higher ranks." 

18. " Now, Caroline, is it not better to be bom under a gov- 
emment where there are no such ranks, and where the only 
nobility is talent and virtue ? " 

19. "Talent and virtue," said Caroline, with a smile; " but 
I think wealth constitutes our nobility, and the right of abusing 
each other, our liberty." 

20. " You are as fond of aphorisms," said Horace, ** as 
Lavater * was." 

21. " Let me ask you," said Caroline, "if our rich men, who 
ride in their own carriages, who have fine houses, and who count 
by millions, are not our great men ? " 

22. " They have all the greatness," said Horace, « that money 
can buy; but this is very limited." 

23. " Well, in my opinion," said Caroline, " money is power." 

24. "You mistake," said Horace, " money may be temporary 
power, but talent is power itself; and, when united with 

• Latitor, (foba Qupn,) a otUbrattd phydognomislt born at Zurich, in 1741. 
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TirUiei is God-like power, before which the mere man of milliont 
quails." 

26. " Well, Horace," said Caroline, " I really wish you the 
possession of talent, and principle, and wealth into the baigain. 
The latter, you think, will follow the two former, simply at your 
beck ; you smile, but I feel as determined in my way of thinking, 
as you do in yours." 

SECTION XV. 

Monotone, 
Monotone is a protracted sameness of sound on 
successive syllables or words. 

Monotone, as here used, does not mean a succession of sounds 
perfectly similar, but simply that a similarity of tone, with 
slight modifications, prevails throughout the piece to be read. 

BuLE 15. Language that is grave, grand, or snb- 
Ume, generally requires the monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

Grave. 
1. 0,th5grfiTeI the gravel It btlries CverySrror; cOvers 
9yery defect ; Extinguishes Svery resentment. 

2. The bsU strikes One. We take nO nOte of tfme 
But frOm its loss. To give it then a tOngue^ 
Is wise in man. As if an gngel spOke, 
I f^el the solemn sound. If he^d aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hour. 

Orand. 
Then the eHrth shook and trembled ; the foundHtions, also, of 
the hills mOved, and were shaken, because he was wroth. There 
went up a smOke out of his nOstrils, and fire out of his mOuth 

QiDESxioRs. What it monotone ? Does it mean a succession of sounds perfsctlj 
staoSIar ? What is the rule for monotone ? CK?e an example. 
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derourad. He bOwed the haftreni, also, and oum down, amA 

dftrkness was ander his feet; and he rOde upon a chSrub^ and 
did fly ; yei^ he did fly upon the wlkigs of the wind. 

SitbUme, 
Wh&t hand unsSen 
Impels me Ctaward, through the glOwing Orbs 
Of habitable nature, Hlr remote, 
To the dreSd confines of etSnial nighty 
To solitudes of v^t, unpeopled spiLce, 
The deserts of creation, wide and wild. 
Where embryo systems and unklndled sflns 
Sl6ep in the wOmb of chaos? FSnoy drOops* 
And thought, astonished, stOps her bold oareer. 



EXERCISE. 

I. In thoughts from the yisions of the night, when dSep 
slsep fHUeth on men, f^ar came upon me, and trembling, which, 
made all my bOnes to shake. Then a spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my flssh stood up. It stood still, but I could 
not diseSm the form thereof; an Image was before mine eyes, 
there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying. Shall mortal 
man bs mOre jtlst than God ? Shall a man bs more pare than 
his Maker ? 

2. Wide as the wOrld is his command, 
VSfet as eternity his love ; 
Firm as a rOck his trflth shall stand. 
When rolling years shall cease to move. 

8. The high-bom sOul 

Disdains to rest her heaven aspiring wltig, 
Beneath its native quarry. Tired of Sartli 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
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Thro' fishia of aic; pOnuea the fljDQg storm; 
Bides on the voUey'd l^htning thro' the ho&vens, 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds, and the northern bliit| 
SwSeps the loog trSck of day. 

4. Then high she soars 

The blue profound, and hovering round the sun, 
Beholds Am pouring the redundant stream 
Of light; beholds his unrelenting sway 
Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 
The fated rounds of time. 

5. Thence, far effused, 

She darts her swiftness up the long career 
Of devious comets. Thro' its burning signs 
Exulting, measures the perennial wheel 
. Of nature, and looks back on all the stars. 
Whose blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Invests the orient. Now amazed, she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode. 

6. So spake the Son ; and into terror chang'd 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld, 
And full of Avrath bent on his enemies. 

At once the four spread out their starry wings, 
With dreadful shade contiguous, und the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with tlie sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning wheels, 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. 
*!. Full soon 

Among them he arrived; in his right hand 
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Grasping ten thoosand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infix'd 
Plagues. They, astonished, all resistance lost^ 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd; — 
OV shields, and helmets, and helmed heads, he rode, 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate, 
That wishM the mountains, now, might .be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side, tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold visaged four; 
Distant with ages, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes. 
8. One spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 

Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that wither'd all their strength. 
And, of their wonte^ vigor, left them drained. 



CHAPTER VI. 
MODULATION. 

Modulation implies the variations of the voice 
that are heard in reading or speaking. 

Good reading depends very much upon a proper modulation. 
When skillfully employed, it gives life, spirit, and beauty, to 
what would otherwise be monotonous and uninteresting. 

In order for a reader or speaker to acquire a free, easy, and 
natural control of his vocal organs, it will be necessary, in the 
first place, to become perfectly familiar with all the elementary 
sounds. These have already been presented on a preceding 
page, and when uttered as there directed, must necessarily 

QimsTions. What ia modulation ? What effect has it when sHllftdly employed* 
How maj a reader aaqnlre a free, easy, and natural control of hia roice ? 
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receire a ooncentration of organic effort, that will be likely to 
accompany their utterance when combined, and thus secure a 
more distinct articulation of words. 

In the next place, as has also been* recommended, it will be 
important, frequently to practice the pronunciation of such 
syllables and words as contain a cfombination of elements of 
difficult articulation ; and, in connection, to take up short sen- 
tences and give them all the varieties of intonation and infleo- 
tions, with all the vocal keys and forms of utterance. In 
addition to exercises of the above character, the practice of 
often reading and speaking with a clear, distinct, and forcible 
enunciation, is also strongly recommended. 

Such exercises, will not only improve the voice in all its essen- 
tial requisites, but will also strengthen the lungs, invigorate the 
muscular system, and contribute much to bodily health. 

Modulation embraces several distinct principles, among the 
more important of which are, — 

I. Expression. III. Pebsonation. 

II. Transition. IV. Rhetorical Pause. 



SECTION I. 
expression. 
ExPBESSiON implies the peculiar tones of voice, and 
the manner of utterance expressive of the thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions of the reader or speaker. 

Expression includes several particulars, which are important 
to be explained before giving any rules or directions as aids to 
its proper application : 

1. Pitch. 4. Stress, 

2. Quantity. 5. Movement. 

3. Compass. 6. Quality. 

QoEMioro. What wiU bo the eflRact of such exerciues ? Wbat principles of 
modoifttion are introduced in this vpork ? What is expression ? What particulart 
are explained under expression ? 

Q 
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1. Pitch. 
Pitch of voice refers to the Tiote or key^ on which 
we read or apeak. « 

Ih every penon's Toice, this key-note may have as many 
▼ariations as the notes on the scale of music ; but it is sufficient 
fin* all practical purposes, to consider it as haying only three 
general distinctions. 

1. The high pitchy as heard when the voice is raised above the 
ordinary conversational tone, or in calling to a person at a 
distance. 

2. The middle pitch, as heard in common conversation. 

3. The low pitch, as heard when the voice falls below the 
conversational tone, or in the grave under-key. 

The pitch or key must always be governed by circumstanoes. 
The character of the subject, the largeness of the audience, and 
the space to be filled by the voice of the speaker, will be his 
best guide. He should not commence too abruptly on a high 
key, nor on one so low as scarcely to be audible at a medium 
distance ; but, on one so graduated, as to admit sufficient com- 
pass above and below it, to enable him to rise and fall with ease, 
and thus, without any unnatural effort, to be heard by the 
entire audience. 

2. Quantity. 

Quantity is here used to signify the volume or laud-- 
ness with which one speaks on the same key or pitch. 

Learners frequently suppose that loudneas means a higher 
note, and when requested to *' speak louder,'' immediately raise 
the key, without increasing the quantity. A person may, how- 
ever, speak loud or soft on the same note or key. Almost any 

QtrssnoirB. What ii pitch ? How many general distinctions has pitch ? What 
■re thej ? What is the best guide to an appr(q»riate pitch in reading or speddng ? 
What caution is here giren ? What is quantity f What uMpNc* 4o l^anMrt i 
ttmfeB nudce in regard to it? 
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toIm^ altiKNmh QfttoTally weak «nd feeble, ma j, b j proper eur* 
oise, be so trained, that the utterance of sentences can be girea 
wWi rotundity and fuliness, as well as comparatiye ease. To 
gW this pointy it will be necessary to practice repeating sen* 
tences en the same key, but with a gradual inorease in the 
Tolume of sound at each repetition. 

To illustrate this, the following sentence may first be spoken 
in a rery feeble voice, and then repeated on the same piteh, 
doubling the quantity at each repetition. The dots at the end 
of the sentence, exhibit to the eye the increase of volume at 
each reading. 

Banished from Borne I • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome I • 
Banished from Rome I ^ 
Banished from Rome I # 

3. Compass of Voice. 

Compass of roice in reading or speaking, includes 
both the poioer or capacity to range above and below 
the goYorning key-note, and the requiaite degree of 
force and volume in delivery. 

It comprises every variety of force and volume, and every 
distinction of tone on the ascending and descending scale of 
sounds, so far as a clear and distinct articulation can ^be pre- 
served. Hence, the cultivation of tbe voice in this respect, 
should in no case, be neglected. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the public speaker, and he should spare no pains to 
aequire so perfect a control of his voice, that he can adapt it to 
all kinds of composition, from language involving the most 

<|HMUUM. Bow maj rotundity and fiilfaiMi of voAm bo Mquired ? What oxav- 
ekoiareooBmondod? WhatitoompoMofvoloo? What doM It rompiiM ? WhtS 
ii Mid of iU importanoo ? 
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■pirited ■entiment and emotioiii, to the gnre^ dignified, sod 
solemn. 

To aid in acoompiishing this desirable epd, the student should 
be exercised in pro^ouncing short sentences on a key as low as 
distinct, articulate utterance can be made, and required to 
repeat them with increased eleration of roice, till the highest 
note of distinct articulation is reached. It may also be useful 
to reverse the order, beginning on the highest key, and gradu- 
ally descending to the lowest 

EXAMPLES. 

We haye opened our doors to emigrants. | Our inyitation has 
been accepted. | Thousands haye come at our bidding. | Thou- 
sands more are on the way. 

4. Stress. 

Stbess has particular reference to the force or im- 
pulse of utterance, and characterizes sound as forcible^ 
faints or median. 

Stress of yoice on emphatic words, necessarily modifiefi the 
rate of utterance. Emphatic force is always designed to mark 
the sense ; and a good reader or speaker, in uttering words 
peculiarly significant, naturally pronounces them more forcibly, 
protracting the sound, more or less, in accordance with the 
spirit of their import. 

5. Mov&fnent. 

Movement refers to the tim^ or rate of uttering 
words and sentences. 

It may be quitk, moderate, or slow, according to the character 
of the composition to be read. 

, QuKSTioNS. How maj compaas of voice be acquired ? What Ib strem ? How 
doei it cbaracterise loond ? What is said of the influence and inq^ortance of strett } 
What is movement ? What are its distinctions ? 
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The open rowel sounds* may be more or less protracted, thus 
varying the time of utterance so as to correspond with the sen« 
timent to be expressed, or the emotions of the speaker. 

The morement should nerer be so rapid as to strain the 
attention of the hearers to catch every thought, as it is uttered ; 
nor so slow, as to pain them by anticipating what is to come. 
The character and sentiment of the piece, good taste, and a 
sound judgment, will suggest that rate of utterance, which, 
according to circumstances, is most appropriate; 

For an exercise on morement, the pupil may read the fol- 
lowing lines as slowly as possible, without a drawling tone, and 
then repeat them, gradually increasing the rate of utterance at 
each repetition, until articulation becomes indistinct. 

EXAMPLKS. 

Trust not your treasures to the waves. | Throw not your 
compass and chart into the ocean. | Do not believe its billow* 
will waft you into port. 

6. Qualitj/ of the Voice, 
The Quality of the voice has reference to the 
tones ; and it is commonly designated by the terms 
rough, smooth, harsh, soft, fall, slender, musical, 
shrill, nasal, or guttural. 

The cultivation of the qualities of the voice, so as to give it a 
just adaptation to all the different characters of style, senti- 
ment, passion, and emotion, is somewhat difficult ; yet much 
may be done by duly considering the spirit and circumstances 
which dictated the language to be read or spoken, and thereby, 
so enlisting the feelings, as to inspire emotions similar to those 

* Opea Tow«l •ounds are those which we most easily protracted ; as in deplfire. 

QuRSTiom. What are open vowel sounds ? What caution is given in regard to 
movement ? What exercise is recommended ? What is meant hy the quality of 
Ihe Toice ? What terms are used to designate it? How may the qaaUtias of tbW 
▼oice be improved ? 
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of the writer, and lead to appropriate tones of Toiee aa4 Maimer 
of utterance. 

Special rules, for reading the different styles of eomposition, 
will hereafter be given in connection with approinnate exerdses 
illustrating them. 



EXERCISES FOR CULTIVATING THE VOICE. 

The following ezeroiseB are introduced for the purpose of eul- 
tiTating the voice. The sentences are divided by bars, into 
clauses of suitable length to be uttered at once ; and the teacher 
may pronounce each clause, on such key, and with such inten- 
sity, volume, and quality of voice as he chooses, requiring the 
class to pronounce it after him in the same manner. 

1. A Full, Strong Whisper. 
But hush! hark! | step softly! | All'shush'das midnight^ 
yet. I Make no noise, | Be silent. 

2. Low and Soft. 

They are sleeping! | Who are sleeping! | 

Pause a moment — softly tread; | . 
Anxious /rt^mis are fondly keeping 

Vigils by the sleeper's bed ! | 
Other hopes have all forsaken, | 

One remains — J that slumber deep; | 
Speak not, lest the slumberer waken 

From that sweet, that saving sleep. 

8. Slow, Soft, and Plaintive. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, | 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory; | 

F«r what mn OmM •xcreiMt tatroduded? H«w ihoiild' ttiey Iw 
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We oarv'd not a line, | we raised not a stone, | 

But we left him alone in his glory. 

t 
4. J)eep Undertone. 

1. Silence how dead, | and darkness how profound! | 
The glooms of night | brood o'er a slumb'nng world. 

5. Suhdued Monotone. 
Night gathers slowly around me; | the long night of dark- 
ness and death. | Within mine eye the light of life is fadifij^ | 
as the day is slowly melting &om the darkening sky. 

6. Low Key, and Full Volume. 

Father, | thy hand 
Hath reared these yenerable columns ; | thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. | Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, | and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. | They,* in thy sun, 
Budded, | and shook their green leaves in the breese, | 
And shot toward heaven. 

7. Median Key, 
Pleasure is a shadow; | wealth is vanity; | and power is a 
pageant; | but knowledge is intrinsic enjoyment, | perennial 
fame, | unlimited space, | and infinite duration. | In the per- 
formance of its sacred office, it fears no danger, | spares no ex- 
pense, I omits no exertion. | It scales the mountain, | looks into 
the volcano, | dives into the ocean, | perforates the earth, | 
wings its flight into the fskies, | encircles the globe, | explores 
sea and land, | contemplates the distant, | .examines the 
minute, | comprehends the great, | and ascends the sublime. | 
No place, too remote far its grasp, | no heavens, too exalted for 
its touch. 
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8. High Key^ Ample Volume and Compass, 

1. Fight, gentlemen of England! | Fight, bold yeomen I j 
Draw, archers, | draw your arrows to the head; | 
Spur your proud horses hard, | and ride in blood. | 
Advance our standards. | Set upon our foes ; | 

Upon them ! -— | Victory sits on our hehrs. | 

2. From Luctra* to Marathon,** every inch of ground re-, 
sponds to you — | cries to you — for vengeance ! | liberty ! [ 
glory ! I virtue ! | country ! | These voices, which tyrants cannot 
stifle, I demand — not words, | but steel. | 'T is here ! | receive 
it ! I Arm ! | let the thirsting earth at length be refreshed with 
the blood of her oppressors ! | What sound more awakening to 
the brave than the clank of his country's fetters? | Should 
the sword ever tremble in your grasp, — | remember yesterday,! 
think of to-morrow ! | think of your sires, | your wives, | your 
sons, I your country, | and shout liberty! \ liberty I • 

9. High J^ey and Rapid Movement, 

1. Awake! awake! | Ring the alarm-bell, | murder! trea- 
aon! treason! 

2. Arm, warriors, arm for fight. | Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, | and each 
Fit well his helm, | gripe fast his orbed shield. 

10. Shotting, 

Let loud Echo from her circling hills, 

Sound FREEDOM, | till the undulation shake 

The bounds of utmost Sweden ! 

11. Hurry and Haste, 
More rapid than eagles, his coussers they came ! | 
And he whistled, and shouted, and called them by name ! | 

• Luctra, a town in Greece. ^ Marathon, a iovm ija Greece, fiunoni text the Tiotorf 
of Bintiadea over the Feraiani, 490, B. C. 
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Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Pranoer! now, Vixen! | 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen — | 
To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall ! | 
Now, dash away ! dash away ! dash away, all ! | 

12. Tranaittonj Median and VehemenL , 
First came renowned Warwick,* 
Who cried aloud, | " What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy c^ord false Clarence f" ^ | 
And BO he vanished. | Then came wand'ring by 
A shadow h'ke an angel, | with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood; | and he shrieked out, aloud, — | 
*^ CuLBXNCE is come — | false, fleeting, perjured Clar$M$; \ 
Sbizb 071 him^ ye furies, \ take him to your torments J* 



GENERAL EXERCISES ON MODULATION- 
EXERCISE I. 
Rule 1. Language, unattended with strong emo- 
tions, as most narrative, descriptiye, and historical 
writings, should be read on the middle pitch, in a nat- 
ural and conversational tone, with smooth utterance^ 
median movement, and varied inflections. 

A HARROW ESCAPE. — PARLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
JVarrative, 
1. In August, 1786, two yovmg men, near the Slate-creek 
iron-works in Kentucky, by the names of Yates and Downing, 

• Warwick, (Richard NerU,) caUed Che Icing-maker. He was killed in hattlo, in 
1471. k Clarence, son-in-law of WarwicL. He was p«k to death by his brother, 
Edward IV., Ung of England. 

Qoxsiioir. What is the role for reading narratiTie, dMoriptiv^ and hMorloal 
urilingi? 
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set out together m pursuit of tt horse which had strayed into 
the woods. Toward evening, they found themselves six or 
seven miles from home, and, at.that time, exposed to danger 
from the Indians. Downmg even began to fancy he heard the 
craclding of sticks in the bushes behind them ; but Yates, who 
was somewhat experienced as a hunter, only laughed at his fears. 

2. Downing, however, was not satisfied. He still thought 
that the Indians were following them, and, at last, determined to 
find out. Gradually slackening his pace, he allowed Yates to 
get several rods before him; and, immediately after descending 
a little hiU, he suddenly sprung aside and hid himself in a 
thick cluster of whortleberry-bushes. Yates was hunmiing 
over a song just at the time, and did not think of Downing, or 
the Indians, any more for several minutes. 

8. No sooner was he out of sight, than Downing saw two 
savages come out of a cane-brake, and look cautiously after 
Yates. Fearful that they had seen him secrete himself, he de- 
termined to fire on them ; but his hand was so unsteady that 
he discharged his gun without taking aim, and then ran. 
When he had run ten or twelve rods, he met Yates, who, hav- 
ing heard the report of the gun, was coming back to inquire 
what was the matter. The Indians were now in fall pursuit, 
and Yates was glad to run with Downing. 

4. Just at this place, the road divided, and at some distance 
frirther on, the divisions came together again. Yates and 
Downing took one road, and the two Indians, probably to get 
abead of them, took the other. The former, however, reached 
the junction of the two roads first. But, comirtg nearly at the 
same time to a deep gully. Downing Tell into it, while the 
Indians, who crossed it a little lower down, not observing his 
fall, kept on after Yates. 

6. Here Downing had time to reload his gun, but he did not 
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ttuok of it; for he was busy in oUmbingnpoti the baaki of tke 
ditch to learn the &te of his oompanion. To his earpriM), he 
•aw one of the Indians returning to aearah for him. What 
should he do now ? His gun was no longer of use, so he threw 
it aside, and ag^ plied his heels, with the Indian after hinu 

6. Coming at length to a large poplar-tree which had been 
blown up by the roots, he ran along the body of the tree upon 
one side, while the Indian followed on the other to meet him 
at the root It happened, however, that a large bear was lying 
with her cubs in a bed which she had made at the root of the 
tree, and as the Indian reached the spot a moment first, she 
sprang upon him, and a prodigious uproar took place. 

7. The Indian yelled, and stabbed with his knife ; the bear 
growled, hugged him more doeely, and endeavored to tear him; 
while Downing, not anxious to stand long to see the battle, 
took to his heels with new courage, and finally reached home 
in safety, where Yates, after a hot chase, had arrived some time 
before. 



EXERCISE II. 

A FOEEST ON FIBE. — AUDUBON.* 
Descriptive Ndrraiian. 
1. We were sound asleep one night in a cabin about a hun- 
dred mUes from this, when about two hours before day, the 
snorting of horses and lowing of the cattle which I had rang- 
ing in the woods, suddenly awakened us. I took my rifle, and 
went to the door to see what beast had caused the hubbub, 
when I was struck by the glare of light reflected on all the 
trees before me, as far as I could see through the woods. My 

: £ . 

• An^oboo, (John JaoMt.) » cctebnttd onittiaolo^iit. 
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hones were leaping about, sncvting loudlj, and the cattle laa 
among them in great oonstemation. 

2. On going to the back of the house, I plamlj heard the 
crackling made by the burning brush-wood, and saw the flames 
coming toward us in a far-extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wife to dress herself and the child as quickly as 
possible, and take the little money we had, while I managed to 
catch and saddle two of the best horses. All this was done in 
a Teiy short time, for I guessed that every moment was precious 
tons. 

3. We then mounted our horses, and made off from (he fire. 
My wife, who is an excellent rider, stuck close to me; and my 
daughter, who was then a small child, I took in one arm. 
When making off, as I said, I looked back and saw that the 
frightfiil blaze was close upon us, and had already laid hold of 
the house. By good luck there was a horn attached to my 
hunting clothes, and I blew it to bring after us, if possible, the 
remainder of my live stock, as well as the dogs. The cattle 
followed for a while; but before an hour had elapsed, they all 
ran, as if mad, through the woods, and that was the last of 
them. My dogs, too, although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer, that in great numbers sprang before 
us, as if fully aware of the death that was so rapidly approaching. 

4. We heard blasts from the horns of our neighbors, as we 
proceeded, and knew that they were in the same predicament. 
Intent on striving to the utmost to preserve our lives, I thought 
of a large lake, some miles oSj which might possibly chock the 
flames; and, urging my wife to whip up her horse, we set off 
at full speed, making the best way we could over the fallen 
trees, and the brush heaps, which lay like so many articles 
placed on purpose to keep up the terrific fires, that advanced 
with a broad front upon us. 

t. By this time, we could feel the heat; and we were afraid 
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that our hoxaes would drop down eveiy instant. ' A singular 
kind of breeze was passing over our beads, and tbe glare of 
the atmospbere shone over the daylight I was sensible of a 
BHght faintness, and my wife looked pale. The heat had pro- 
duced such a flush in the child's fece, that when she turned 
toward either of us, our grief and perplexity were greatly in- 
creased. Ten miles, you know, are soon gone over on swift 
horses; but, notwithstanding this, when we reached the bor- 
ders of the lake, covered with sweat and quite exhausted, our 
hearts failed us. 

6. The heat of the smoke was insufferable, and sheets of 
blazing fire flew over us in a manner beyond belief. We 
reached the shore, however, coasted the lake for a while, and 
got round to the leenside. There we gave up our horses, 
which we never saw again. Down among the rushes we 
plunged, by the* edge of the water, and laid ourselves flat, to 
wait the chance of escaping from being burned or devoured. 
The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed the coolness. 

7. On went the fire, rushing and crashing througli the 
woods. Such a night may we never again see 1 The heavens 
themselves, I thought, were frightened; for all above us 
was a red glare, mixed with clouds and smoke, rolling and 
sweeping Sway. Our bodies were cool enough, but our 
heads were scorching; and the child, who now seemed to 
undeistand the matter, cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

8. The day passed on, and we became hungry. Many wild 
beasts came plunging into the water beside us, and others swam 
across to our side, and stood stilL Although faint and weaiy, 
I managed to shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its flesh. 
The night passed, I cannot tell you how. Smoldering fires 
covered the ground, and the trees stood like pillars of fire, or 
fell across each other. The stifling and sickening smoke still 
nuihed over us, and the burnt dnders and ashes fell thick about 
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us. How we got tlirough that night, I really cannot tell; for 
about some of it, I remember nothing. 

9. When morning came, all was calm; but a diamal smoke 
still filled the air, and the smell seemed woise than ever. 
What was to become of us, I did not know. My wife hugged 
the child to her breast, and wept bitterly; but Grod had pre- 
served us through the woist of the danger, and the flames had 
gone past, so I thought it would be both ungratefyil to him, 
and unmanly, to despair now. Hunger once more pressed 
upon us, but this was soon remedied. Several deer were 
standing in the water, up to the head, and I shot one of them. 
Some of its flesh was soon roasted; and after eating it, we felt 
wonderfully strengthened. 

10. By this time, the blaze of the fire was beyond our sight, 
although the ground was burning in many places, and it was 
dangerous to go among the burnt trees. After resting awhile, 
and trimming ourselves, we prepared to commence our march* 
Taking up the child, I led the way over the hot ground and 
rocks ; and after two weary days and nights, during "wjiich. we 
shifted in the best manner we could, we at last reached the 
hwd woods, which had been free from the fire. Soon after, 
we came to a house, where we were kindly treated. Since 
then, I have worked hard and constantly as a lumberman; 
and, thanks to God, we are safe, sound, and happy ! 



EXERCISE III. 
AN ATTEMPT TO TAKE GENERAL WASHINGTON, — ^ANON. 
Historical Narration, 
1. When the American army was stationed at West Point, 
during the Revolutionary war, the British head-quarters were 
not many miles distant, on the Hudson. General Washington 
bad an intimate acquaintance residing not far from the. army, 
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in whose family he enjoyed the kindest hospitalily. This 
friend was once thought to haye espoused the interests of the 
British, but it was, believed he had now taken a decided stand 
in favor of America; yet he professed the strictest neutrality, 
alleging as his reason, his years and dependent family. 

2. During the intimacy of the General, it was rumorod in 
the American army, that his friend had often been seen 
returning from the British camp. Washington seemed to dis- 
regard the account; for he never ceased to visit the family, 
and apparently mingled as cordially with the host as if no 
suspicion had crossed his mind. At length, one day as the 
General was taking his leave, his friend earnestly requested 
him to dine with him the following afternoon, emphatically 
naming the hour of two, as the moment of expecting him. 
He reminded him of the uncommon delight which his 
intimacy conferred ; begged him to lay aside every formality, 
and regard his house as his home ; and hinted that he feared 
the General did not consider it in that light, as the guard that 
always accompanied him, seemed to indicate he was not visiting 
a friend. 

3. " By no means, dear sir ! " exclaimed the worthy patriot; 
" and, as a proof of the confidence which I reposo in you, I 
will visit you alone to-morrow; and I pledge my sacred word 
of honor, ^hat not a soldier shall accompany me." " Pardon 
me. General,*' cried the host; — "but why so serious on so 
trifling a subject ? I merely jeste^." " I am aware of it," 
said the hero smiling; " but what of that? I have long con- 
sidered the planting of these outposts unnecessary, inasmuch 
as they may excite the suspicion of the enemy ; and although 
it be a trifle, that trifle shall not sport with the friendship 
you indulge for me." "But then — the hour. General?" 
"O, yes; two o'clock, you said." "Precisely," returned the 
a^er. 
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4. At one o'clock on the foUowii^ day, the General mounted 
his favorite hoise, and proceeded alone upon a by-road which 
conducted him to the hospitable mansion. It was about half 
an hour before the time, and the bustling host received him 
with open arms, ia addition to the greetings of the delighted 
family. ^'How punctual, kind sir!" exclaimed the warm- 
hearted friend. "Punctuality," replied Washington, "is an 
angel virtue, embracing minor as well as important concerns. 
He that is not punctual with a friend, may doubt his integrity." 

6. The host started ; but, recovering himself, he added ; — 
** Then yours is a proof that we enjoy your fullest confidence." 
Washington proposed a promenade upon the piazza, previous 
to Hie dinner. It overlooked a rough country several miles in 
extent; fields of grain, here and there sweeping beneath the 
sides of bleak hills, producing nothing but rocks and grass; 
shallow rivulets of water flowing along the hollow of the uneven 
waste, then hidden by woodlands intercepting a prospect of the 
country beyond ; spotted, now and then, with silver glimpses 
of the Hudson stealing through the sloping grounds below, 
and checkered, on both sides, by the dim, purple highlands, 
frowning sometimes into hoary battlements, and tapering again 
into gentle valleys, hardly illuminated by the sun. 

6. " This is fine, bold scenery ! " exclaimed the Greneral, 
apparently absorbed in the beauty of the prospect. *" Yes, sir," 
replied his friend, looking wistfully around, as if expecting 
some one's approach; but, catching the piercing glance of 
Washington, his eyes were fastened confusedly on the floor. 
" I must rally you, my friend," observed the General; " do you 
perceive yonder point, that boldly rises from the water, and 
' suddenly is lost behind that hill which obstinately checks the 
view?" "I do," replied the absent listener, engaged appar- 
ently in something else than the subject of inquiry. " There," 
continued the hero, ** my enemy lies encamped ; and were it 
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not for a slight mist, I could almost fancy that I perceive his 
caYalry moving; but hark! that cannon! Do you not think 
it proceeds from the head-quarters of the enemy ? " 

7. While pointing out to his friend the profile of the coun- 
try, the face of the latter was often turned the opposite way, 
seemingly engrossed in another object immediately behind the 
house. He was not mistaken; it was a troop, seemingly of 
British horse, that were descending a distant hiU, winding 
through a labyrinth of numerous projections and trees, until 
they were seen galloping through the valley below ; and then 
again they were hidden by a field of forest that swelled along 
the bosom of the landscape. 

8. " Would it not be strange," observed the General, appar- 
ently unconscious of the movements behind him, " that after 
all my toils, America should forfeit her -liberty ? " " Heaven 
forbid ! " said his friend, becoming less reserved, and entering 
more warmly into the feelings of the other. " But," resumed 
Washington, " I have heard of treachery in the heart of one's 
own camp ; and, doubtless, you know that it is possible * to be 
wounded even in the house of one's friend.'" 

9. " Sir," demanded the downcast host, unable to meet the 
searching glance of his companion, " who can possibly intend 
so daring a crime ? " "I only meant," replied the other, " that 
treachery was the most hideous of crimes ; for, Judas-like, it 
will even sell its Lord for money ! " " Very true, dear sir," 
responded the anxious host, as he gazed upon a troop of British 
horse, winding round the hill, and riding, with post-haste, 
toward the hospitable mansion. 

10. "Is it two o'clock yet?" demanded Washington, "for I 
have an engagement this afternoon at the aripy, and I regret 
that my visit must, therefore, be shorter than intended." " It 
lacks a full quarter yet," said his friend, seeming doubtful of 
his watch, from the arrival of the horsemen. " But^ bless me, 
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sir! what cavaby are those that are so rapidlj approaching 
Hie house t " " Oh, they may possibly be a party of British 
light-horse," returned the General, coolly, " which mean no 
harm; and, if I mistake not, they have been sent for the 
purpose of protecting me." 

11. As he said this, the captain of the troop was seen dis- 
mounting from his horse ; and his example was followed by 
the rest of the party. " General ! " returned the other, walking 
to him very familiarly, and tapping him on the shoulder, 
** General, you are my prisoner ! " "I believe not," said 
Washington, looking calmly at the men who were approaching 
the steps; '* but, friend," exclaimed he, slapping him in return 
on the arm, " I know that you are mine ! Here, oflBcer, carry 
this treacherous hypocrite to the camp, and I will make him an 
example to |he eneriiies of America." 

12. The British general had secretly offered an immense 
snm to this man, to make an appointment with the hero at 
two o'clock, at which time he was to send a troop of horse, to 
fiecure him in their possession. Suspecting his intentions, 
Washington had directed his own troop to habit themselves as 
English cavalry, and arrive half an hour, precisely, before the 
time when he was expected. 

13. They pursued their way to the camp, triumphing at the 
sagacity of their commander, who had so astonishingly defeated 
the machinations of the British general. But the humanity 
of Washington prevailed over his sense of justice. Overcome 
by the tears and prayers of the family, he pardoned his 
treacherous friend, on condition of his leaving the country 
forever; which he accordingly did; and his name sunk in 
oblivion. 
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EXBECISE IV. 
Buus 2. Didaetie and argumentatiye eompositioBS 
•hould be read with a firm and impressiv* utterance, 
the pitch, movement, and inflections varying with the 
e;tnotions. 

VALUE OF THE SABBATH TO YOUNa MEN. — ^BABHES. 
Didactic, 

1. There is no more interesting object of contemplation than 
a young man when he is about entering on life. Those of us 
who have passed through that season, have a melancholy pleasr 
ure in looking back to it in our own lives, and in comparing our 
hopes and prospects as we looked out on the world, with what 
we have found to be the reality ; and we cannot but feel that 
we have a sort of right to come and tell those who are just 
beginning the world, how we felt; what plans we formed; what 
mistakes we made; how tbese mistakes might have been 
avoided, and what we have found the world to be. 

2. A young man, just entering on life, embarks on an 
unknown and a perilous voyage. If the interest of the fact 
itself will not suffer by the comparison, his condition may be 
likened to that of a ship that has never yet tried the waves 
and storms, as it first leaves the port. This world, so full of 
beautiful things, furnishes few objects so lovely as such a vessel, 
when, with her sails all spread, and with a propitious breeze, 
she sails out of the harbor. 

3. But who can tell what that vessel is to encoiu^r; into 
what unknown seas she may yet be drifted ; between what 
masses of ice she^may be crushed; on what hidden rocks she 
may impinge ; what storms may whistle through her shroudsi 
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and carry away her tall masiB; or on what ooaats her broken 
timberB may be strewed ? Xow, as the wayej gently tap her 
sides, nothing can be more beautiful, or more safe.; but storms 
arise on that ocean which now looks so calm, and in those 
storms her beautifully modeled form, her timbers framed 
together to defy the tempest, her ropes and her canvas, will 
avail nothing; and if she is saved, none but He can do it who 
** rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

4. A young man enters on the perilous voyage of life. 
We come to recommend the Sabbath to him as adapted to be 
a means of security in that dangerous way. The Sabbath 
presents itself to a young man, as it does to all others, in two 
aspects; — as a day of rest from worldly toil and care, and a 
day of leisure to be employed in higher and nobler pursuits. 

6. Its primary aspect is that of a day of rest from worldly 
toil. It meets man at a season in which the cares of life are 
to be suspended. The plow is to be left standing in the fur- 
row ; the store is to be closed ; the sound of the hammer and 
of the mill is to be hushed; the loom is to stand still; thei 
voice of worldly amusements is to die away; the marts of 
commerce, thronged on other days, are to be vacated; the 
judge is to descend from the bench ; the noise of debate in the 
halls of legislation is to cease ; the lawyer is to lay aside his 
brief; the wayfaring man is to pause in his journey; and the 
streets of the usually crowded capital, and of the busy village, 
are to unite in solemn stillness with the remote hamlet, and 
with the lonely cottage standing far from the busy haunts of 
men, in a suspension from the toils and agitations which per- 
tain tolKs world. 

6. The elementary notion is that of rest from worldly toils 
and cares; rest, for the body; rest, for the wearied mind. If 
the body has been worn down with fatigue through other days, 
by traveling, or by hard labor at the plow or the forge ; if the 
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intellect has been exhausted by distracting mensantile purauits, 
or by conflicts at the bar, or by stem application in the pursuits 
of science; if the passions have been lashed into excitement 
amidsf the storms of political strife; if the affections of the 
heart have been jarred and dislocated in the jostlings and con- 
flicts of the world; if the memory has been taxed by severe 
mental effort; the Sabbath is designed to furnish for each and 
all these, a season for repose. 

7. The other aspect, in which the Sabbath meets man, is 
that of a day to be devoted to other than worldly pursuits. 
We have other interests than those which are connected with 
mere laboTy whether of body or mind. We sustain other rela- 
tions than thofce which pertain to " business," to gold, to honor, 
to pleasure. We have not only a body, but a soul ; not only 
an intellect, but a heart; not only an imagination, but a con- 
science. We are not merely working animals, but are intelli- 
gent and accountable moral agents ; we live not only here, but 
we are to live hereafter; we are not only plowmen, machinists, 
merchants, lawyers, physicians, ministers of religion, professors, 
and teachers, but we are sons, brothers, husbands, Others; we 
are not only men with understandings, but men with sympa- 
thies and affections, in a world, too, where there is the amplest 
room for the play of all our faculties. 

8. Our Maker has formed no susceptibility of the soul 
which he has not designed should be developed, and for 
whose development, in just proportions, he has not made 
ample arrangements. The bodily powers, the muscles, the 
organs of sense, the whole frame, the intellect, the memory, 
the imagination, the social affections, the sympathetic powers, 
he designs should be fully developed. He would not have the 
one stinted, that the other may expand to a monstrous growth ; 
he would not have us mere intellectual beings, cultivating the 
mind for purposes of cunning and self-glory. 
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9. Tliers k not m faculty of otir iiatai!e» peitakiipf to bodjf 
or nuad; demoiifttr»tiy« or imaginatbe; inydlTidnal or aooU; 
binding iu to home aad kindred, or to tlie world at kr^e ; 
uniting as to thie world or to the next-— or to distant wKHidii 
which it is not designed that we should caltiYate if we would 
secure the perfection of our being. 



EXERCISE v. 

INPUSTRT NECESSAET TO GEIHUS. — KKOX. 

ArgumentaUve. 

1. From the revival of learning to the present daj, every 
thing that labor and ingenuity can invent, has been produced 
to &cilitate the acquisition of knowledge. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the Introductions, the Translations, the Annotations, and 
the Interpretations, I must assure the student that industry, — 
great and persevering industry, — ^is absolutely necessary to secure 
any veiy valuable and distinguished improvement. Superficial 
qualifications are, indeed, obtained at an easy price of time and 
labor; but superficial qualifications confer neither honor, emolu- 
ment, nor satisfaction. 

2. The pupil may be introduced, by the judgment and the 
liberality of his parents, to the best schools, the best tutors, 
the best books; and his parents may be led to expect, from 
such advantages alone, extraordinary advancement. But these 
things are all extraneous. The mind of the pupil must be 
accustomed to submit to labor; sometimes to painful labor. 

S. The poor and solitary student, who has never enjoyed any 
of these advantages, but in the ordinary manner, will, by his 
own applicatioDj emerge to merit, fame, and fc^une ; while the 
indolent, who has been taught to lean on the supports whicb 
opulence supplies, will sink into inwignifioanoe. 
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4. I Mpeat^ that the finrt grrat ohj&d is, to induce tlie mind 
to work witiim iteelf ; to think long and patimtlj on the mma 
subject; and to compose in Tarions styles, and in Tarious raeten. 
It must be led, not onlj to bear, bat to seek occasional solitude. 
If it is earl J habituated to all these exercises, it will find its 
chief pleasure in them; for the energies of the mind affect it 
with the finest feelings. 

5. But is industry, such industry as I require, necessary to 
genius f The idea that it is not necessary, is productiye of th« 
greatest evils. We often form a wrong judgment in determin- 
ing who ia, and who is not, endowed with this noble priyilege. 
A boy who appears lively and talkative, is often supposed by 
his parents to be a genius. He is suffered to be idle, for he is 
a genius; and genius is only injured by application. 

6. Now it usually happens, that the very lively and talkative 
boy is the most deficient in genius. His forwardness arises 
from a defec£ in those fine sensibilities, which, at the same 
time, occasion difiidence, and constitute genius. He ought to 
be inured to literary labor; for, without it, he will be prevented 
by levity and stupidity, from receiving any valuable impressions. 

7. Parents and instructors must be very cautious how they 
dispense with diligence, from an idea thai the pupil possesses 
genius sufficient to compensate for the want of it. All men 
are liable to mistake in deciding on genius at a very early age; 
but parents, more than all, fi^m their natural partiality. On 
no account, therefore, let them dispense with close application. 
If the pupil has genius, this will, improve and adorn it; if he 
has not, it is confessedly requisite to supply the detect. 

8. What is genius worth without knowledge ? But is a man 
ever bom with knowledge ? It is true that one man is bom 
with a better capacity than another for the reception and reten- 
tion of ideas; but still the mind must operate in collecting, 
arranging, and discrirauiAting those ideas which it receives. 
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9. I most anxiously wish, that due attention may be paid to 
my exhortations in reoomniending great and exemplary di]i> 
gence. All that is excellent in learning depends on it; and 
without ity no sound literary attainments can be reached. 



EXERCISE VI. 

BuLE 8. Language of declamation, as public 
speeches, orations, and the like, should be read with 
a distinct and forcible utterance, the pitch and move- 
ment varying according to the intensity of the emo- 
tions. The falling inflection usually prevails. 



' THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. — ANON. 
Extract from an Oration, 

1. Guided by reason, man has traveled through the abstruse 
regions of the philosophic world. He has originated rules by 
which he can direct the ship through the pathless ocean, and 
measure the comet's flight over the fields of unlimited space. 
He has established society and government. He can aggregate 
the profiisions of every climate, and every season. He can 
meliorate the severity, and remedy the imperfections of nature 
herself. 

2. By imagination, man seems to verge toward creative 
power. Aided by this, he can perform all the wonders of 
sculpture and painting. He can almost make the marble 
speak. He can almost make the brook murmur down the 
painted landscape. Often, on the pinions of imagination, he 
soars aloft where the eye has never traveled ; where other stars 
glitter on the mantle of night, and a more effulgent sun lights 
up the blushes of morning. Flying from world to world, ho, 
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t <» all the glories of creation; or, lighting on the distant 
margin of the uniyerse, darts the eye of fancy over the mighty 
void, where power creative never yet has energized; where exist 
ence stih sleeps in the wide abyss of possibility. 

8. By imagination, he can travel back to the source of time; 
converse with the successive generations of men, and kindle 
into emulation while he surveys the monumental trophies of 
ancient art and glory. He can sail down the stream of time, 
until he loses " sight of stars and sun, by wandering into those 
retired parts of eternity, where the heavens and the earth shall 
be no more." 

4. To these unequivocal characteristics of greatness in man, 
let us adduce the testimony of nature herself. Surrounding 
creation subserves the wants, and proclaims the dignity of man. 
For him, day and night visit the world. For him, the seasons 
walk their splendid round. For him, the earth teems with 
riches, and the heavens smile with beneficence. 

6. All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity for 
bliss. He tastes the dainties of festivity, breathes the per- 
fumes of morning, revels on the charms of melody, and regales 
his eye with all tlie painted beauties of vision. Whatever can 
please, whatever can charm, whatever can expand the soul with 
ecstasy of bliss, allures and solicits his attention. All things 
beautiful, aU things grand, all things sublime, appear in native 
loveliness, and proffer man the richest pleasures of fruition. 



Pitt's speech. 
An Argumentative Appeal. 

1. I CANNOT, ray lords, I will not join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgi-ace. This, my lords, is a perilous 
ajad tremendous moment; it is not a time for adulation ; the 
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flinoiotlinetB of flattery cannot save us in thk nigged Iftttcl 
kwfal crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the thmne in 
the language of truth. We must, if possible, dispel fiid 
darkness and delusion which envelop it, and display, in its fttfi 
d»^r and genuine colors, the ruin which is brought to Our 
doo». 

2. Can ministers still presume to expect support' in their 
infivtuation? Can parliament be so dead to its dignity «Ad 
duty, as to give their support to measures thus obtrude 

* and forced upon them ? Measures, my lords, whidi hav^d 
reduced this great and flourishing empire to scorn and- 
oontempt. But yesterday, ^' and England might have 
stood against the world; — now, none so poor to do her 
reverence." 

3. The people, whom we at flrst despised as rebeh, but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against 
you, supplied with every military store, their interest consulted, 
and, their embassadors entertained, by your inveterate enemy; 
and our ministers do not, and dare not interpose with dignity 
and eflfect. The desperate state of our array abroad is in part 
known. 

4. No man more highly esteems and honors the English 
troops than I do. I know their virtues and their valor; I know 
they can achieve any thing except impossibilities ; and I know 
that the conquest of English Amerio<i is an impossibility. You 
cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. What is your 
present situation there ? We do not know*the worst, but we 
know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, and 
suflered much. 

. 5. In this alarming crisis, I Cdme with this paper in my 
hand to offer you the best of my experience tod advice; 
which is, that an humble petition be presented to his majesty, 
beteeching bim, that in order to open the way tpwAid » 



h»ppj settlement of the dangerous troubles in America, it 
may graciously please him, that immediate oiders be given 
t^ General Gkige,^ for removicig his majesty's Ibroes from the 
ifsmk of BortcHU - This, my lords, ufion the moet matora and 
daliberate gioiuda^ is the best advice I can give you at this 
juncture. ' 

6. And I call upon that right reverend and this most learned 
bench, to vindicate the religion of their Gk)d, to support the 
justice of their country* I call upon the bishops, to interpose 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, — upon the judges, to inter- 
pose the purity of their ermine, to save us from poilution. I 
call upon the honor of your lord^ps, to reverenoe the dignity 
of your ancestors, aad to mainUun your own. I call iq>on the 
spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the national 
character. 

V. You may swell every expense, and strain every effort, 
accumulate every assistance, and extend your traffic to the 
shambles of every Gterman despot; your attempts, forever, will 
be vain and impotent; doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary 
aid on which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable resent- 
ment the minds of your adversaries, to overrun tliem with the 
mercenwy sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
remained in my countiy, I never would lay down my arras — 
NUVKB, NEVER, NEVER. 

\ » General Cl«ge» tbe iMt governor of MasiachiuetU appointed \>j the king, and, ibr 
a diort time, commander-in*chief of the BriCish fcrcee, at (he commetieeiiMnt of tbe 
Herolntion. 
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EXERCISE VII. 

BuLE 4. Tender emotion, pathetic and plaintive 
language, should be uttered in a soft and subdued 
tone of voice, with rather a slow movement, and a 
prevailing rising inflection; 

Tender Emotion, 

1. Heard ye the whisper of the breeze. 

As soft it murmured by, 
Amid the shadowy forest-trees ? 

It tells, with meaning sigh, 
Of the bowers of bliss on that viewless shore. 
Where the weary spirit shall sin no more. 

2. While sweet and low in crystal streams 

That glitter in the shade, 
The music of an angel's dreams 

On bubbling keys are play'd; 
And their echoes breathe, with a mystic tone, 
Of that home where the loved and the lost are gone. 

8. And when at evening's silent hour, 
We stand on Ocean's shore. 
And feel the soul-subduing power 
Of its mysterious roar. 
There 's a deep voice comes from its pearly caves, 
Of that land of peace which no ocean laves. 

4. And while the shadowy vale of night, 

Sleeps on the mountain side, 

And brilliants of unfathomed light 



What ia the rale for tender emotion, pathetic and plalnthe kofCMf* \ 
Wkat eoMllonaare exemplified under thia nde ?. 
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Begem the concave wide. 
There 's a spell, a power, of harmoniotuB love, 
That is beckoning mute to the reahns above. 

5. And Earth, in all her temples wild 

Of mountain, rock, and dell, 
Speaks with maternal accents mild, 

Our doubting fears to quell, 
Of another shore, and a brighter sphere, 
Where we haste on the wings of each flying year, 

6. On nature's bright and pictured scroll, 

A speaking language see ; 
A pantomime the seasons roll, 

Of glorious imagery. 
That reveal a life in this fading clay. 
That shall wake again to a brighter day. 



Pathetic and Plaintive, 

1. Hal let me see her; alas! she 's cold; 
Her blood is settled ; and her joints are stiff; 
life and these lips have long been separated; 
Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of the field. 

2. Sleep on — sleep on — above thy corse 

The winds their Sabbath keep, — 
The wave is round thee, and thy breast 

Heaves with the heaving deep ; 
O'er thee, mild eve her beauty flings. 
And there the white gull lifts her wings; 
And the blue halcyon loves to lave 
Her plumage in the holy. wave. 
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8. Sleep on — thj oorae k fai away, 
Bui loYe bewails thee jet; 
FcMT thee the heart-wrong sigh k breathed. 

And lovely eyes are wet; — 
And she, the young and beauteous bride, 
Her thoughts ase hovering by thy side. 
As oft she turns to view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 

4. Morarl thou art low indeed; thou hast no mother to 
mourn thee; no maid with her tears of love. Dead is she 
that brought thee forth; falkn is the daughter of Morglan. 
Who,-on his staflF, is this! Who this, whose head is white 
with age, whose eyes are galled with tears, who quakes at 
every step ? It is thy father, Morar ! the father of no son 
but thee. 

5. Weep, thou father of Morar! weep; but thy son heareth 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead; low their pillow 
of dust. No more shall he hear thy voice, no more awake 
at thy call. When shall it be mom in the grave, to bid 
the slumberer awake f Farewell, thou bravest of men; thou 
conquerorof the field; but the field shall see Ihee no more, 
nor the gloomy wood be lightened by the splendor of thy 
steel. Thou hast left no son, — but the song diall preserve 
thy name. 



Sorrow and Melancholy. 

He comes not. I have watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not. Once it wa<? not so. 
He thinks not, how these bitter tears do flow. 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will oome, mA cbid^ and I«1mU w^ep; 
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And he will wake mj infant from iU sleep, 
To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

Oh ! how I love a mother's watch to keep, 
Over those sleeping eyes — that smile, which cheery 

My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep ! 
I had a husband once, who loved me. Now, 
He ever wears a frown upon his brow. 



EXERCISE VIII. 

BtTLE 5. The language of earnest entreaty, lamen- 
tifction, remorse, horror, and despair, should generally 
be uttered with moderate movement, and in a tone 
of voice somewhat subdued and below the middle 
pitch. The falling inflection usually prevails. 
Earnest Entreaty and Lamentation. 

1. Forsake me not thus, Adam I Witness, Heaven, 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart, 

I bear thee, and unwitting have offended. 

Unhappily deceived I Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not. 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 

My only strength and stay. Forlorn of thee. 

Whither should I betake me, where subsist ? 

2. On me, exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery befeJlen, 
On me, already lost, me, than thyself 

More miserable; — ^both have sinn'd; but thou. 
Against God only ; I, against God and thee. 

Qramov. What 19 tt^ rv3» fyr rMdls«t|i« langiiat* «i €saxm»9f 
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S. Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distresses 
of a prince, who is, by the craelty of a wicked intruder, become 
an outcast from all mankind. Let not the crafty insinuations 
of him who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your judg- 
ment. Do not listen to the wretch who has butchered the son 
and relations of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same 
throne with his own sons. 

4. Fathers, senators of Borne, arbiters of nations, to you 
1 fly for refuge from the murderous ftiry of Jugurtha. By your 
affection for your children ; by your love for your country ; by 
your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman commonwealth; 
by all that is sacred, and all that is dear to you, — deliver a 
wretched prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury ; and save 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, from 
being the prey of violence, usurpation, and cruelty. 



Lamentation^ Remorse^ and Despair, 

1. Me miserable ! which way shall I fly, 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To wliich the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
O then at last relent. Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts, 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Th' Omnipotent. 
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Ah me ! they httle know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain I 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of hell! 
With diadem and scepter high advanced. 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery. Such joy ambition finds. 
But say I could repent, and could obtain, 
By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon uoaay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
This knows my punisher; therefore, as far 
From granting he, as I from begging peace. 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 
Of us, outcast, exird, his new delight, 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
80 farewell Iiope, and, with hope, farewell /ear; 
Farewell remorse. All good to me is lost. 



Bemorse, JBbrror, and Despair, 

1. Solitude shall protract the lingering hours of etemityi 
and darkness aggravate the horrors of despair. At this mo- 
ment, I seemed to be driven by some secret and invisible power, 
through the glowing system of creation, and passed innumer- 
able worlds in a moment. As I approached the veige of 
nature, I perceived the shadows of total and boundless vacuity 
open before me, a dreadful region of eternal silence, solitude, 
and darkne&s. 

2. Unutterable horror seized me at the prospect, and thia 
ezdaraation burst from me with all the vehemence of deaire^— 
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Oy that I bad been doomed forever to the oommon lifceptacle 
of impenitence and guilt ! there society would have aHeyiated 
the torment of despair; and the rage of fire could not have 
excluded the comfort of light Or, if I had been condemned to 
leside in a comet, that would return but oboe in a thousand 
years to the regions of light and life, the hope of ih&Be periods, 
however distant^ would cheer me in the dread internal of cold 
and darkness; and the vidssiiudeB would divide eternity into 
time. 



LAS CASAS* TO PIZARKO> — 8HEE1I>AK. 
Complaint, Earnest Entreaty, and Denunciation, 

1. Is then the dreadful measure of your cruelty not yet com- 
plete ? Battle ! gracious heaven ! Against whom ? Against 
a king in whose mild bosom your atrocious injuries, even yet, 
have not excited hate; but who, insulted or victorious, still 
sues for peace. Against a people, who neVer wrt)nged the 
living being their Creator formed ; a people, the children of 
innocence ! who received you as cherished guests, with eager 
hospitality and confiding kindness. Generously and freely did 
they share with you, their comforts, their treasures, and their 
homes. You repaid them by fraud, oppression, and dishonor. 
These eyes have witnessed all I speak; as gods ye w;ere 
'received; as fiends ye have acted. 

2v Pizarro, hear me! Hear me, chieftains! And thou, 
All-powerful! whose tliunder can shiver into sand the ada- 
Inantine rock; whose lightnings can pierce the core of tbe 
riven and quaking earth ; ! let thy power give effect to thy 
iBervant's words, as thy spirit gives "courage to his will! Do 
iiot, I itnplo're you, chieftains, countrymen — do not^ I implore 

•Las Casas, a Spanish prelate, who sailed with Colombns to the West Indies. 
% PizarrOt & Spanish general, ignorant and ornel, who invaded t'ern In 15^5, and 
MM8 Ihe Iditf , Atahnalpi^ to bs baraad. 
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yoQt teikem the foul bwrbftrities your insaliftte avum has jn-. 
flicted on this wretched, unoffending race! But hnsh, my 
«ghsl fall not, ye drops of useless sorrow! hearUbreakinf^ 
tnguiBh, ohoke not my utterance. All I entreat is,— «end me 
ODoe more to those you call your enemies. ! let me be the 
messenger of penitence from you; and I shall return tlith 
Messings of peace from them. Elvira, you weep! Alwl 
does this dreadful crisis move no heart but thine ? Time flies, 
word» are unavailing, — the chief Uuns declare for inatftnt baltle ! 
3. O God ! thou hast anointed me thy servant, not to cone, 
but to bless my countrymen ; yet now my blessing on their 
foorce, were blasphemy against thy goodness. No! I cuise 
your purpose, homicides! I curse the bcmd of blood* by whioh 
you are united. May fell division, infamy, and loat, defeat 
your projects, and rebuke your hopes ! On you, md on your 
children, be the peril of the innocent blood which shall be aked 
this day! I leave you, and forever! No longer shiili these 
aged eyes be seared by the horrois they havo witoseaed. 



EXERCISE IX. 
Bulb 6. Language which is grave, grand, or sub- 
lime, should generally be read on the low pitobt 
with a distinct and deHberAte utterance, slow move- 
jnent, and prevailing monotone. , 

THE FIXED STARS. — DB. GHALUBBS. 
Grandeur and /^Mimity. 
1. The flzst thing which strikes a scientific dbaervser of tile 
MoLBd Stan, is their immeasurable distance. If the wkole 

, (Tlioaua,) «i emtoent Scotch divin«. 
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pUnttarj ■jstem were lighted up intoa globe of fin, it wotiid 
esoeed, bj many millioiis of times, the magnitude of thie 
wcM^ and yet only i^pear a small, lucid point from the nearest 
of them. If a body were projected from the sun, with the 
yeloeity of a cannon-ball, it would take hundreds of thousands 
of years before it described that mighty interval, which s^m^ 
rates the nearest of the fixed stars horn, our sun and from our 
system. If this earth, which moves at more than the incon- 
ceivable velocity of a million and a half miles a day, were to 
be hurried fitnn its orbit^ and to take the same rapid flight 
over this immense tract, it would not have arrived at the ter* 
mination of its journey, after taking all the time which has. 
elapsed since the creation of the world. 

2. These are great numbers and great calculations, and the 
mind feels its own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 
We can state them in words; we can exhibit them in figures; 
we can demonstrate them by the powers of a most rigid and 
in&llible geometiy; but no human fancy can summon up a 
lively or an adequate conception; can roam in its ideal fiight 
ova tlus immeasurable largeness ; can take in this mighty 
space in all its grandeur, and in all its immensity ; can sweep 
the outer boundaries of such a creation ; or lift itself up to the 
majesty of that great and invisible arm, on which all is 
suspended. 

d. But what can those stars be, which are seated so far 
beyond the limits of our planetary system f They must be 
masses of immense magnitude, or they could not be seen at 
the distance of place which they occupy. The light which 
they give must proceed from themselves, for the feeble reflec- 
tion of light from some other quarter, would not carry through 
such mighty tracts, to the eye of an observer. These stars are 
visible to us, not because the sun shines upon them, but because 
they shine of themselves, because they aie so many luioinoas 
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bodns scattered over the tracts of umneosity; in a woid, 
booaiue the j are so many suns, each throned in the center of 
his own dominions, and pouring a flood of light over his own 
portion of these illimitable regions. 

4. Shall we saj, then, of these vast luminaries, that they 
were created in vain? Were they called into existence for no 
other j>urpoee than to throw a tide of useless splendor over the 
solitudes of immensity ? Our sun is only one of these lumi- 
naries, and we know that he has worlds in his train. Why 
should we strip the rest, of this princely attendance ? Why 
may not each of them be the center of his own system, aad 
^ve light to his own worlds? Why resist any longer the 
grand and interesting conclusion? Each of these stars may be 
tile token of a system as vast and as splendid as the one which 
we inhabit. Worlds roll in these distant regions; and these 
worlds must be the mansions of life and intelligence. 

6. In yon gilded canopy of heaven, we see the broad aspeet 
of the universe, where each shining point presents us with a 
sun, and each sun with a system of worlds; where the Divinity 
reigns in all the grandeur of his attributes; where he peoples 
immensity with his wonders ; and travels in the greatness of 
his strength through the dominions of one vast and unlimited 
monarchcy. The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the 
number of suns and systems, — the unassist^ eye of man can 
take in a thousand, and the best telescope which the genius of 
man has constructed, can take in not less than one hundred 
and fifty millions. Fancy may take its flight &r beyond the 
ken of eye or telescope. Shall we have the boldness to say 
that there is nothing there ; that the wonders of the Almighty 
are at an end; that the creative energy of God has sunk into 
repose, because the imagination is enfeebled by the magnitude 
<^ its efforts ? 

6. In the same xoanner as the planets, with their satellitesy 
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wvolvv lonnd the am, mtLj Uie aim wiih aU its ttflHttniet be 
aiovuigy ia eommon with other MlMn, aiDusd aome distaiit cea- 
teTy from which there emaiuiteB au inflaeooe to bind mod to 
Bobordinato them alL Our sun maj, theiefore, be onlj one 
siember of a higher family, taking his part, along with millions 
•f othev, in aome loftier aystem of meduuiiim by which they 
aie all snbjectod toone law, and toone amngement; deseabiBg 
the sweep of such an <»fait in space, and coin|>letiag the 
mighty revolation in snch a period of timcy. as to rednee omr 
planetary morements, to a yery humble and iraotioiiary fsak 
ia the scale of higher astronomy. 

7. There room for all this in immensity; and there is even 
aignment for all this, in the records of actoal observation; and 
fiom the whole of this speculation do we gather anew emphaais 
to the lessens how minnto is the place, and how aecondaiy is 
the imp<Mrtance of onr world, amid the glories of such s«r- 



fiXEBOISE X. 

fiuLE 7. Language that is solemn or ^gidtedy 4r 

"whateyer partakes of awe, or deep reyerence, shonld 

generally be read on a low key, with slow moremeiftt 

and a clear yoice approaching monotone. 

Solemn and Dignified. 

Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 

Is bvoodiBg like a gentle spirit o'er 

The still and pulseless world. Hmk I on tiia winds 

The bell's deep tones aro swelling; — ^^is 4be knell 

Of ^ depaited year. Ifo iuneral ixam 

Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wood, 

^(tltet 1i the nde ftr iMHTtavo ttat 1i wtamn, id^^ 
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.With melaucboly light, the moonbeama rest, 

Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 

As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon doud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, * 

The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,-^ 

Young spring, bright summer, aiEtuum^s soleiDB faitm, 

And winter, with his aged locks, — and breathe, 

In moumf ul cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp's wild and touching wail, 

A melancholy diige o'er the dead year, 

€k>ne from the earth forever. 



Awe and Reverence. 

!• It thunders I Sons of dust, in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of Days! thou speakest from above; — 
Almighty! trembling, like a timid child, 
I hear thy awful voice. Alarmed — afraid — 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild. 
And in the very grave would hide my head. 

2. Now, all is hushed, and still, as death! — 
How reverend is this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pOlars rear their maible heads 
To bear aloft ite arch'd and pond'rous roof. 
By ils own weight made steadfast and immo^bl^, 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror to my achmg sight. 
The tombs and monumental caves of death look <x>IS| 
And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy vok» ; 
Thy voice ; — my own affrights me with its echoes. 
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EXERCISE XI.. 
Rule 8. The language of scorn, contempt, or 
threatened revenge, when deliberate, requires a deep 
and guttural voice, rather slow moyement, forcible 
utterance, and very emphatic significancy of expres- 
sion. But when violent^ it is loud and rapid in its 
utterance. The falling inflection prevails in the 
expression of these emotions. 

Scorn and Contempt, 

I. Beardless robber ! I never yet have learned to trambls 
before man; why before thee, thou less thsfti man! 

2. I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. 

8. Thou worm ! thou viper ! — to thy native earth 
Return I Away ! Thou art too base for man 
To tread upon. Thou scum 1 thou reptile ! 



Envy and Scorn. 

1. Aside the devU turned 

For envy, yet, with jealous leer malign, 
Eyed them askance, and to himsllf thus plain'd;— * 
Sight hateful, sight tormenting ! Thus these two, 
Imparadised in each other^s arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their All 
Of bliss on bliss; wMle I to hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Amongst our other torments not the least, 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines. 

Qratnioi. What is the role fbr the language of aoorn, oontempt^ and tbreat«iM4 
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-JAye while je roxy, 



Te happy pair; eDJoj, till I return. 

Short pleasure, for long woee are to succeed. 

So sajing, his proud step he soomfal turned, 

But with slj circumspection, and began 

Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o'er dale, hii loam. 



Contempt and Threatened Bevenge. 

Dog ! neither knees nor parents name to me I 

I would my fierceness of revenge were such 

That I could carve and eat thee, to whose arms 

Such grie& I owe ; so true it is and sure, 

That none shall save thy carcass from the dogs ! 

No^ trust me, — would thy parents bring me, weighed, 

Ten — twenty — ransoms, and engage, on oath. 

To add still more; would thy Dardanian^ sire, 

Priam, redeem thee with thy weight in gold, — 

Not even at thai price would I consent 

That she who bare should place thee on thy bier, 

With lamentation ! Dogs and ravening fowls 

Shall rend thy body, while a shred remains ! 



EXERCISE XII. 
BuleS. Language of joy, mirth, or other pleasura- 
ble emotions, should be read on a key a little above 
the middle pitch, with a smooth, flowing voice, median 
stress, quick movement, and varied inflections. 

• DardanJan, a descendant of I>ardaaii%whoUiaidtobethe progenitor («f fh* 
Trcjan kinga. 

QuxRioy. What is the rule fbr the language of Joj , mirth, or other pleMorabl* 
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1. Oy jonder is the well-known spot^ 

My dear, my long lott natiye home ! 
O^ welcome k von little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam ! 

2. Away ! away I — onr fires stream hright 

Along the frozen riyer, 
And their arrowy sparkles of brilliant lights 
On the forest branches qoiver. 

8. Away ! away to the mountain's brow, 

Where the trees are gently waving; 

Away ! away to the mountain's brow, 

Where the stream is gently laving. 

4. Away ! away to the rocky glen, 

Where the deer are wildly bounding! 
And the hills shall echo in gladness again, 
To the hunter's bugle soundhig. 

5. The elouds are at play in the azure space. 

And their shadows iit play in the blight green Tsle^ 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And .there they roll on the easy gale. 

0. There 's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower^ 

There's a titter of the winds in that beechea-tne, 
!Diere 's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a Uinghfrom the brook that runs to the i 



Qayety and Cheerfulness, 

1. Of this is the beautiful month of May, 
The season of biida and of flowers ; 
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vng and the lovalj an out and airaj, 
'Mid the np^priogiDggrasa imd ii» bioisonia, at phj; 
And many a heart will be happy to-day, 
In this beautiful region of ours. 

2. Sweet April, the frail, the capriciously bright^ 

Hath passed like thelorely away; 
Yet we mourn not her absence, for swift at her flight 
Sprang forth, her young sister, an angel of light; 
And fair as a sunbeam that dazzles the sight, 
^ Is beautiful, beautiful May. 

3. What scenes of delight, what sweet visions she brings, 

Of freshness, of gladness, and mirth, 
Of fair sunny glades, where the buttercup springs, 
Of cool, gushing fountains, of rose-tinted wings, 
Of birds, bees, and blossoms, all beautiful things, 

Whose brightness rejoices the earth ! 

4. How fair is the kndscape ! o'er hill-top and gkde, 

What swift-vary'ng colors are unrolled; 
The shadow now sunshine, the sunshine now shade ; 
Their light^hifting hues for the green earth hare made 
A garment resplendent with dew-gems o'erlaid; 

A light-woven tissue of gold. 

5. These brighten the landscape, and softly unroll 

Their splendors by land and by sea; 
They steal o'er the heart with a magic control, 
That lightens the bosom and freshens the soul; 
0, this is the charm that enliances the whole, 

And makes tjaem so lovely to ^ne. 
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Calm DdighL 

How beautiful is the night I 
A dewj freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven; 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine, 
EoUs through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray. 
The desert circle spreads. 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is the night ! 



Wonder and Admiration. 

Creation is a display of supreme goodness, no less than of 
wisdom and power. How many dear marks of benevolent 
intention appear everywhere around us ! What a profusion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of nature 1 
What a magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man I 
What supply contrived for his wants! What a variety of 
objects set before him to gratify his senses, to employ his 
understanding, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and glad- 
den his hea^ ! Indeed, the very existence of the universe is a 
standing memorial of the goodness of the Creator. 



EXEBCISE XIII. 

EuLE 10. When excessive joy is accompanied by 
Btrong excitement, it should be read on an elevated 
key, and sometimes even on the shouting pitch, with 
the prevailing falling inflection. 

What li ttM nde ft»r «zo«MiT« Joy Mcompunitd by ttrong ezeifeniMat ? 
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Exeunve Joy. 
Te crags and peaks, I'm with jou onoe again! 
I hold to you the haDds jon first beheld, 
To show they still are free. MethiDks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again I O, sacred forms, how proud ye look I 
How high you lift your heads into the sky I 
How huge you are I how mighty and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine, whose smile 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty ! 
I 'm with you once again ! — I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you, 
As though I could embrace you ! 

Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns. 

And fling the starry banner out; 
Shout " Freedom 1 " till your lisping ones 

Give back their cradle shout; 
Let boasted eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty, and fame ; 
Still let the poet's strain be heard, 

With " Glory " for each second word, 
And every thing with breath agree 

To praise our glorious liberty. 



Shouting and Narrative. 

An hour passed on ; the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 
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«Toanii»! thejooBMl tbe Greekl tbeOMtkl" 



He woke— to die 'midst flAnte, Mid smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and taber-etidce, 

And death-eliota fallio^ thick and fiiat 
Ab lightnings from the monntain-clond; 
And heard^ with v^ce as trumpet loud, 

fosanis ^ che» his band; — 



^ Strike — till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
Strike — for the green grares of your aires; 
God, and your native land I " 



EXERCISE XIY. 

fiULE 11. The language of anger, y elation, felftr, 
alarm, and terror, is loud, high, vehement, a&d rapid 
in moyement, varying, however, according to the in- 
tensity of excitement. The falling inflection prevails 
in the expression of these emotions. 

Impatience^ Anger, and Contempt. 
Bruttis. Go to ; you are not Cassius.^ 
Caamu. 1 am. 
Bn^. 1 say you are not. 
Cos, Urge me no more ; I shall forget myself: 
Have mind upon your health; tempt me no further. 

• Bozzarik, (Marco,) a Gteeian commaiHler, who fell in an attack on the Torkib M 
Lapii, Angnat 20th, 1823. He expired in the moment of yictorj. ^ OaB8la% ( Gahi% ) 
the ftiend of Bratna, and a conspirator against Ctesar. 

ODKsnov. What ia the rule for the lanir^xage of anger, rezatton, ftar, ahrm, and 



Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cos. Is 't possible? 

BrtL Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frightened when a madman fetares f 

Cos, Must I endure all this 9 

Bru. All this? ay, more. Fret, till yout pr<:iad hMt 
break; — 
Go^ show your daves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble.. Must I budget 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? 
Tou shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I 'U use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cos. Is it come to this ? 

BrtL You say, you are a better soldier; — 
Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 
And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Va3. You Wrong me every way — you t<Tong me, fewittia;— 
I said an elder soldier, not a better: 
Did I say better f 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cos, When Caesar lived, he durst not thus have moved itte* 

Bru. Peace, peace ; you duist not so have tempted him. 

Cos. I durst not? 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What ! durst not tempt him f 

Bru. For your life you durst not, 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love; 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 
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BnL Ton hare done whst joa abould be tony fix. 
There k no ienQr, Caanna, in your threats; 
For I am ann'd so stnmg in hcmestv. 
That they pan by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; — 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To yoa for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me. Was that done like Cassins? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your tliiiader*bolt8^ 
Dash him to pieces. 
^ Cos. I denied you not, 

Bru. You did. 
F Cos, I did not; — he was but a fiDoI 
That brought my answer back, Brutus haih rived my bearL 
A friend should bear a friend^B bifirmities; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cos. You love me not. 

Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Ca8, A friendly eye could hever see such faults. 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus.^ 

• Olympui, a celebrated monntain in Macedonia. 
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Alarm and Fear, 

Seardi, there; nay, probe me; search my wounded reins. 

Pull — draw it out — 

Oh I I am shot ! A forked burning arrow 

Sticks across my shoulders; the sad venom flies 

Like lightning through my flesh, my blood, my marrow. 

,Ha ! what a change of torments I endure ! 

A bolt of ice runs hissing through my body ; 

'T is sure — the arm of death; give me a chair; 

Cover me, for I freeze, my whole frame shakes; 

OhI 'tis death! 'tis death! 



EXERCISE XV. 

BuLE 12. The language of authority, reproof, 
affirmation, denial, and defiance, generally requires a 
strong, full, energetic voice, with strong emphasis,^ 
varied movement, and falling inflection. 

Authoritj/, 

Silence ! obstreperous traitors I 
Your throats offend the quiet of the city ; 
And thou who staiidest foremost of these knaves, 
Stand back, and answer me — a senator; — 
What have you done ? Do you hear me ? 
Back, on your lives I treacherous cowards I 
Do you know me f look on me ; do you know 
This honest sword I brandish ? Back ! back ! I say. 



Qincnnon. What it the rale for the langtiage of authority, reproof; ■ifirmiition i 
? 
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c^sar passing the rubicon.* — knowles. 

Reproof and Censure, 

1. How long did Caesar pause upon the brink of the Rubi- 
con? How came he to the brink of that river? How dared 
he CJOBA it ? Shall a private man respect the boundaries of private 
property, and shall a man pay no respect to the boundaries of 
his country's rights ? How dared he cross that river ? — Oh ! but 
he paused upon the brink. He should have perished on the 
brink, ere he had crossed it! Why did he pause ? — Why does 
a man's heart palpitate when he is on the point of committing 
an unlawful deed? Because of compassion, you say. What 
compassion? The compassion of an assassin, that feels a 
momentary shudder, as his weapon begins to cut 1 

2. Caesar paused upon the banks of the Rubicon ? What was 
the Rubicon ? The boundary of Caesar's province. From what 
did it separate his province ? From his country. Was that 
country a desert? No; it was cultivated and fertile; rich and 
populous I Its sons were men of genius, spirit, and generosity ! 
Its daughters were lovely and chaste ! Friendship was its in- 
habitant I Love was its inhabitant ! Domestic affection was 
its inhabitant ! Liberty was its inhabitant! — all bounded by 
the stream of the Rubicon 1 

8. What was Caesar, that stood upon the bank of the Rubi- 
con ? A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of 
that country ! No wonder that he paused ; no wonder if, his 
hnagination wrought upon by his conscience, he had beheld 
blood, instead of water ; and heard groans, instead of murmurs ! 
No wonder if some gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot! But no! — he cried, " The die is cast!" He 
plunged — he crossed 1 — and Rome was free no more ! ! 

A Kubiecn a river anciently forming the boundary between Ganl wH Italy. 
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Strong AffirmaHon, 
No one venerates the peerage more tlian I do; but, nij hndB, 
I mnst saj, that the peerage solicited me ; not I, the peerage. 
Nay, more, I can say, and will say, that, as a peer of parlia- 
ment; as speaker of this right honorable house; as keeper 
of the great seal; as guardian of his majesty's conscience; as 
lord high chancellor of England ; nay, even in that character 
alone, in which the noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered, but which character none can deny me, as a man, I 
am at this time as much respected as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon. 



EEPLY TO CORY. — H. ORATTAN. 
Affirmation, Denial, and Defiance. 

1. The right honorable gentleman says I fled from the 
eountry after exciting a rebellion ; and that I have returned to 
raise another. No such thing. The charge is false! The 
civil war had not commenced when I left the kingdom, and I 
could not have returned without taking part. On the one side, 
there was the camp of the rebel ; on the other side, the oamp 
of the minister, — a greater traitor than the rebel. 

2. The stronghold of the constitution was nowhere to be 
found. I agree that the rebel who rises against the govern- 
ment should have suffered ; but I missed, on the scaffold, the 
right honorable gentleman. Two desperate parties were in arms 
against the constitution. The right honorable gentleman be- 
longed to one of these parties, and deserved death. I could 
not join the rebel ; I could not join the government; I could 
not join torture; I could not join half-hanging; I could not 
join free quarter. I could take part with neither. I was 
therefore, absent from a scene where I could not b^ active 
without selfreproach, nor indifferent with safety. 



3. Many honorable geatiemen, thought differently from md: 
I Nflpeet their opinions, but I keep my own; and I think iwm, 
as I thought then, that the treason of the minister against the 
liberties oi the people, was infinitely wone than the rebelli<»i 
of the people against the minister. 

4. I hare returned, not, as the right honorable member haa 
said, to raise another storm, — I have returned to dischai^ an 
honorable debt of gratitude to my country, that conferred a 
great reward for my past services. I have returned to protect 
that constitution of which I was the parent and the founder, fnoim 
the assassination of such men as the right honorable gentleman 
and his unworthy associates. They are corrupt, they are sedi- 
tious, — and they, at this very moment, are in a conspiracy 
against their country. I have returned to refiite a libel as false 
as it is malicious, given to the public under the appellation of a 
report of a oommittee of the lords. Here I stand, ready for 
impeadiment or trial ! I dare accusation ! I defy the honorable 
gentleman I I defy the government ! I defy their whole phsr 
kmx ! — let them come forth. I tell the ministers I will neither 
give them quarter, nor take it ! I anuhere to lay the shattered 
remains of my constitution on the floor of this house, in defcsssr 
of the Hberties of my country I 



SECTION II. 

TRANSITION. 

Transition means those sadden changes of voice 
that are made in reading or speaking, prompted by 
the emotions which the sentiment of the language 
inspires. 

WhatU 
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^The general principles upon which transition dependSy maj 
be learned by carefully studying the preceding rules for ex* 
pression. But in order to aid the pupil in deciding when and 
where to make these changes, in the following exercise, we hare 
Introduced the necessary directions in small type. 

EXERCISE. 
ALEXANDER'^* FEAST. — DftYBEN. 

Narrative. 

'T was at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ; — 

Slow and dignified. 

Aloft, in awful state, 
The god-like hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

Narrative. 

His valiant peers were placed around, 

Their brows, with roses, and with myrtles, bound. 

Timotheus,*> placed on high, 

Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers, touched the lyre; — 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The praise of Bacchus,^ then the sweet musician snng; 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young. 

i Loud and quick. 

The jolly god in triumph comes I 
Sound the trumpet! beat the drums! 

• Alexander, (the Great,) the ton of PliiUp, king of Ifacedon. He rabverted the 
great Persian empire, in 334, B. C, and wept becauM he fonnd nothing more to 
conquer. ^ Titnotheua, one of the most celebr«ted I>ric poets and musicians of 
antiquity. He flourislied both at the court of Philip, and of his son Alezandor. 
• Bacchus, in Greek mythology, the god of wine. 

'l)tx8Tiox8. How may Che general principles of transition bo iMnied } Bow urn 
tho changes of Toieo ia traosiCion Indicated in this oxcrciM ? 
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NamttT6. * 

Flusli'd with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest faoe. 

Loud. 

Now, give the hautboys^ breath! — he comes! he oomesl 

Soft and imooCh. 

Rich the treasure ; 

Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after paiu. 
Soothed with the sound, the kmg grew vain; 



Fought his battles o'er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slain* 

NarratiTe. 

The master saw the madness rise; 

Increase. 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 

Narrative. 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

Flantive. 

He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse ; 

Dignified. 

He sung Darius ^ great and good ! 
By too severe a fate, — 

Slow and grare. 

Fallen! fallen! fallen! fallen! 
Fallen from his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood ! 

Blow and plaintive. 

With downcast look the joyous victor sat. 
Revolving, in his altered soul, 

• Hantbqyi, (hOboys,) wind inctruments, aomewhat recembling the flote. * Dsriufc 
the name or title of seveial Peraian kings. 
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The variouB turns of fate below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

Narrative. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
'T was but a kindred strain to move ; 
For pitj melts the mind to love. 

Soft and smooth. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon, he sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 

Quick. 

Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 

Load. 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain; — 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a ratUing peal of thunder. 

Soft and AiU. 

Hark I hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head, 
As awaked from the dead; 
And amazed, he stares around. 

Load and qnick. 

Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries, — 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 

Slow and grare. 

Behold a ghastly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
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Loud and quick. 

Give the yengeance due 
To the valiant crew ! 

Dignified. 

Behold, how they toss their torches on high I 
How they jwint to the Persian ahodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 

Narrative. 

Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Trmotlieus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 



SECTION III. 

PERSONATION. 

Personation implies those changes or yariations of 
the voice necessary to represent two or more individ- 
uals as speaking. 

Personation is employed in reading dialogues, and other col- 
loquial compositions. These writings derive much of their 
force and beauty from the skillful application of this principle. 
The pupil, therefore, should exercise his ingenuity and discrimir 
nation in studying the characters of the speakers, from their 
language and other circumstances, in the same manner as he 
would if they were actually before him. 

BcLE. Consider the condition, the feelings, and 
the temperament of the cliaracters to be represented, 
and vary the voice in such a manner as best to per- 
sonate them. 

QcKsnovs. What is persoiuttion ? In what kind of readinfl^ is pcrioiuilion em- 
plojed? How may the characters of the fpMkers be Madted? Whai is the rule Ibr 
periQpatton? 
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EXERCISE. 
SCENE FROM '^VIRQINIUS." — J. S. SKOWX^BS. 
Virginia was the daughter of Lucius Vii^giniusy a Roioi|n OAatunon, 
and was betrotlied to Lucius Icilius, one of the tribunes. Appius 
Claudius, a Roman doceravir, smitten by her beauty, employed Marcus 
Claudius to seize her as a slave, and deliver her over to him. Yirgin- 
ius, her father, being unable to recover her, seized a butcher's knife^ 
and plunged it to her heart, exclaiming. "This is the only way, my 
cliild, to keep thee free and unstained." 

Lucius, y IR0INIU8 1 you are wanted 
In Rome. 

Ftr^Muitf. On what aooountf 

Luc On your airival 
You 11 learn. 

Fir. How ! is it something can't be told 
At once ? Speak out, boy ! Ha I youAooks ave ']oa4«d 
With matter, — Is 't so heavy that your tongue 
Cannot unburthen them ? Your brother left 
The camp on duty yesterday, — hath aught 
Happened to him? Did he arrive in safety f 
Is he safe ? Is he well ? 

Luc. He is both safe and well. 

Vir, What then ? WLat then ? — tell me the matter, LadiH. 

Luc, I have said 
It shall be told you. 

Vir, Shall! I stay not for 
That "shalV' unless it be so dose at hand 
It stop me not a moment, — ^'tis too long 
A coming. Fare you well, my Lucius. 

LuQ. Stay, 
Yirginius; hear me with patience. 

Vir. Well, 
I am patient. 

Luc. Your Vii^ginia— 
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Ftr. Stop, my Lucius ! 
I 'm oold in every member of my frame ! 
If 'tiB prophetic, Lucius, <^ thy news. 
Give me such token as her tomb would, Lucius,-* 
I '11 bear it better, — Silence. 

Luc. You are still — 

Vir, I thank thee, Jupiter ! I am still a fatiher ! 

1m. You are, Virginius. Yet— 

Vir, What^ is she sick ! 

Luc. No. 

Vir, Neither sick nor dead ! All well ! No hannt 
Nothing amiss ! Each guarded quarter safe, 
That fear may lay hun down and sleep, and yet 
This sounding the alarm ! Thou tell'st 
A story strangely, ^ut with 't ! I have patience 
For any thing, since my Virginia lives, . 
And lives in health ! 

Luc, You are required in Rome 
To answer a most novel suit. 

Vir, Whose suit ! 

Luc, The suit of Claudius. 

Vir. Claudius! 

Imc, Him that 'b client 
To Appius Claudius, the decemvir. 
^ Vir, What ! Ha ! Virginia ! You appear 
To couple them. What makes my fair Virginia 
In company with Claudius ? — His suit ! What stlit t — 
Answer me quickly I — Quickly ! lest suspense, 
Beyond what patience can endure, coercing, ^ 

Drive reason from her seat ! 

Luc, He has claimed Virginia. 

Vir, Claimed her I Claimed her I 
On what pretense \ 
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Zfic. He sajB she is the child 
3f a slave of his, who sold her to thy wife. 

Vir. Go on, — you see I am cahn. 

lAic. He seized her in the school, 
And dragged her to the forum, where 
Appius was giving judgment. 

Vir. Dragg'd her to the forum ! — ^WeU, 
I told you, Lucius, I would be patient. 

Zuc. Numetorious^ there confronted him. 

Vir. Did he not strike him dead ? 
True, true, I know it was in the presence of 
The decemvir. ! had I confronted him I 
Well! well! the issue? Well, o'erleap all else, 
And light upon the issue. Where is she ? 

Luc. I was dispatch'd to fetch thee, ere I could learn. 

Vir. The claim of Claudius — Appius's client — Ha I 
I see the master-cloud — this ragged one. 
That lowers before, moves only in subservience 
To the ascendant of the other — Jove, 
With its own mischief break it and disperse it. 
And that be all the ruin ! Patience ! Prudence I 
Nay, prudence, but no patience. Come ! a slave 
Dragged through the streets in open day ! My child I 
My daughter ! my fair daughter, in the eyes 
Of Borne ! ! I 'U be patient. Come ! the easenoe 
Of my best blood, in the free common ear ^ 
Condemned as vile. ! I '11 be patient. Come I 

O ! they shall wonder, — I will be so patient. 

■ ' ■ \ ' — ■ — - — — — . ■ I . .11 I ■ 

• NluiMtorioai, Um uncle of Virginia 
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Rhetorical Diahffm. 
Bhetorical DiALOGiTE embrsees all oampentions 
in whicli tlie writer incidentally introduces iiwo indi- 
yidnals, or more, as speaking. It should be read 
according to the preceding rule under personation. 

EXERCISE. 

HELPS TO BEAD^^—BTBOM. 

1. A CERTAIN artist, I Ve forgot hk name, 
Had got for making spectacles a fame, 

Or " Helps to Read** — as, when they first were u^ 
Was writ upon his glaring sign in gold ; 
And, for all uses 4o be had from glass, 
His were allowed, by readers, to surpass. 
There came a man into his shop, one day — 
" Are you the spectacle contriver, pray ?" 
" Yes, sir," said he, " I can in that aflOiir 
Contrive to please you, if you want a pair." — 

2. '' Can you ? pray do then." — So, at first, he choae 
To place a youngish pair upon his nose ; 

And book produced, to see how they would fit;— » 

Asked how be liked 'era. — " Like 'em ? — Not a WL" 

** Then, sir, I fancy, if you please to try, 

These in my hand will better suit your eye." — 

" No, but they do n't."—" Well, come, sir, if yonplnttt, 

Here is another sort, we 'U e'en try these ; 

Still somewhat more they magnify the letter; — 

Now, sir ! "— « Why now,— I 'm not a bit the better.'^— 

8. " No I here, take these that magnify still more ; 
How do they fit?"— "Like all the rest before." 



^Bttnom. What is rhetorical dialogue? Howebouldilberead? 
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iothortyibeytiied'a whole aaaorlDMfftt'ihtoaglif 
<BvLt all in vain, for none of them would do. 
The operator, much surprised to find 
So odd a case, thought, sure the man is blind ! 
**lVhat sort of eyes can you have got? " said he. — 
** Why, very good ones, friend, as you may see." 
"Yes, I perceive the clearness of the ball, — 
Pmy, let me ask you — Can you read at all? " 
^<No, youguQAtblookhead; if I couJd, wlwit i 
Of paying yon &r any 'Helps U> Bead^^' ' 
And «o he left the maker m s heat, 
Besolved to post him for an arrant cheat. 



SECTION IV. 

QBAlOfinnCUI. AXD BBXTOBIOAL PAOBSS. 

Pattsbs «re sospenflions of the voice in loading ibr 
epeaking. They are necessary, not only to enable 
the reader or speaker to take breath, but are more 
especially important in order to give the hearers 
distinct understanding of every thought. There aate 
two kinds : 

I 1. The grammatical pauses, or those used in punctuation to 
mark the seme of written composition. 

S. The rhetorical pause, or a sospeBsion of voice where gnm- 
matical pauses do not require it. It is employed to pcoidnce 
.rhetorical effect, and is marked thus ( | ). 

It is supposed that the pupil is already familiar with the 
characters employed in punctuation, and hence it is unnecessary 

QuBsnoiTB. Wbat are pAuaes, and for what are they ne cr i i i r y ? How many Unda 
•re there to be obaerTed in proae. compoaitiooi ? What are they ? Tot what at* 
frammatical pauaea uaed ? What la a rhetorical pauae, and tar what la it amplcyad f 
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to mtroduee them here. It may be well, howerer, to remark, 
that no one of them has any uniform or definite length in 
reading, and must always depend on the emotions of the 
reader, and his rate of utterance. 

But the rhetorical pause deserves the student's most careful 
attention, for, when properly obserred, it adds force and impres- 
siveness to the thought or sentiment uttered. If it precedes 
an important word or clause, it excites expectation, and pre- 
pares the mind for what follows. Its length, like that of 
grammatical pauses, is indefinite, being governed by the impor- 
tance of the thought to be expressed. Hence, correct taste will 
better decide its proper length, and where it should be made, 
than any set rules. 

The following rule, however, embraces a few of the instances 
where its use is required, and is introduced for the purpose of 
oalling the learuer^s attention to the subject. 

BuLE 13. The rhetorical pause is generally re- 
quired, Ist^ Between a terb and its ruminative. 2d, 
Before and after an intervening phrase. 8d, Before an 
adjective when it follows its noun. 4th, Before the 
second of tiw nouns in apposition^ the latter being ex- 
planatory of the former. 5th, Before the verb when 
tv)o or more nouns in succession, are nominatiyes to it. 
6th, Before that^ when used as a conjunction. 7th, 
Where the ellipsis occurs. 8th, Before, and some- 
times before and after a vxrrd specially important. 9 th, 
Before a verb in the infinitive mood^ when governed by 
another verb. 10th, Before who^ and whichy when in 
the nominative case. 11th, Before that, when used 
for who. 

QuvanoR*. Hane the graminatical pauses any uniibrm or deflxitte length ia read* 
ing? What is said of the rhetorical patue? Has it any definite length ? What are 
the specific cases given in the rule, where the rhetorical pause is generaOy required? 
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EXAMPLES OF EACH. 

1. Kindness | begets kindness, and lore | begets loye. 
Conscience | is the chamber of justice. 

2. Virtue | howeyer it may be neglected for a time | will ulti- 
mately be respected. 

Modesty | especially in females | is always attractiye. 

3. It was a calculation | accurate to the last degree. 
He had a mind | energetic, a judgment | discriminating. 

4. Hope I the balm of life | sooths us under misfortunes. 
Solomon | the son of Dayid | was king of IsraeL 

6. Saul and Jonathan | were warm friends. 
Riches, pleasures, and health | become eyils to those who do 
not know how to use them. 

6. It is in society only | that we can relish those pure joys^ 
which gladden the life of man. 

He went to Egypt | that he might see the pyramids. 

7. Add to your faith virtue; to virtue | knowledge; to 
knowledge | temperance ; to temperance | patience ; to pa- 
tience I godliness ; and to godliness | brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness | charity. 

8. Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ | like 
a I God. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me I liberty | or give me | death. 

9. He has gone | to convey the intelligence. 
The greatest misery is | to be self-condemned. 

10. Death is the season | which tests men's hopes. 
This is the man | who deserves commendation. 

11. The general | that commanded the army was slain. 
No man | that is wise, will refuse to comply. 



EXERCISE. 
REPUBLICAN EQUALITY. — STORY. 
1. Gentlemen have argued, as if personal rights only | were 
the proper objects of government. But what, I would ask, ia 
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life worth, if a man cannot eat | in security | the bread earned 
by his own industry ? K he is not permitted | to transmit to 
his children | the little inheritance, which his affection has des- 
tined for their use? What enables us to diffuse education 
among all classes of society, but | property ? Are not our pub- 
lic scho<^ I the distinguishing blessing of our land | sustained 
by its patronage ? I will say no more about the rich | and the 
poor. There is no parallel to be run between them, founded on 
permanent, eonstituti<mal distinctions. The rich | help the 
poor, and the poor | in turn | administer to the rich. 

2. In our country | the highest man | is not aibove the 
people; the humblest |^ is not below the people. If the rich 
may be said to have additional protection, they have not addi- 
tional power. Nor does wealth here | form a permanent dis- 
tinction of flEunilies. Those | who are wealthy to-day, pass 
to the tomb, and their children divide theu' estates. Property | 
is thus divided | quite as {lost as it accumulates. No feonily 
can, without its own exertions, stand erect for a long time under 
our statute of descents and distributions, the only true and 
legitimate agrarian law. It silently and quietly dissolves the 
mass, heaped up by the toil and diligence of a long life of 
enterprise and industry. 

8. Property is continually changing, like the waves of the 
sea. One wave rises and is soon swallowed up in the vast 
abyss, and seen no more. Another rises, and having reached 
its destined limit, falls gently away, and is succeeded by yet 
another, which, in its turn, breaks and dies away silently on the 
shore. The richest man among us may be brought down to the 
humblest level ; and the child, with scarcely clothes to cover his 
nakedness, may rise to the highest office in our government. 
And the poor man, while he rocks his infant on his knees, may 
justly indulge the cooCsolation, that if he possess talents and vir- 
tue, theve is no office beyond the reach of his honorable ambitioin* 
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CHAPTER Vii. 
POETRY. 
PoETET is commonly defined to be, ** the langnoge 
of passion, or of enlivened imagination." It is most 
generally formed into regular numbers, called poetic 
feety and has two general divisions ; rhyme^ and hlanh- 
verse. 

In rhyme, the terminating words or syllables in two or more 
lines correspond in sound. In blank-verse, the lines are meas* 
ured as in rhyme, but the last words or syllables do not har- 
monize. 

The earliest accounts which history gives us concerning all 
nations, bear testimony to the fact, that the first words ever 
recorded by writing, or transmitted by tradition, were of a 
poetic character. 



SECTION I. 

CONSTRUCTION OF VERSE IN RHYME. 

1. A Poetic Foot consists of a particular arrangement and 
connection of accented and unaccented syllables. It is called 
hj'oot yyith reference to a measured time in pronouncing it, and 
always embraces either two or three syllables. 

2. QcANTiTT, with reiierence to the reading of poetry, denotes 
the time of pronouncing each syllable. 

3. A Syllable 1n scanning, is considered Itmg or short. A 
long syllable usually requires, relatively, twice the length of 
time of a short one, in pronunciation. 

QuRSTioNs. What is poetry ? How is it generally formed, and what are its gen- 
eral divisions ? What is the distinction between rhyme and blank-Terse r What 
testimony does history bear in regard to poetry ? What is a poetic foot, and why U 
it so called ? What is quantity, with reference to the reading of poetry ? XIow an 
BjUables considered in scanning ? What is their relatiTe time ? 
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4. AocnnxD ■yUables are always eonsidered long, and wioe- 
cetUed' onea, short. The long Byllables are marked thus (-); 
and the short ones, thus (v). 

6. ScANNnro is the resoWing or diriding of verses into the 
respectire feet of which they are composed. 

The folfowing are the names of poetic feet^ with the charac- 
ters denoting the order, manhery and rekitive qwantUy of their 
Byllables : 

Feet of two syllablesi Feet of ikree syllables. 

1. Iambus. ^/ - 6. Anapest. ^ ^ - 

2. Trochee. - »* 6. Dactyl '^,^ 

3. Spondea - - 7. Amphibrach. » - «/ 
4.- Pyrrhic, v v 8. Tribrach, o o o 

The lamhu is in most common use, and the Trockee and 
Anapest are the next frequent. The Spondee is only thrown 
in for variety or harmony. A verse consisting purely of Dao' 
tyUf rarely occurs; and Anyphibrack and Tribrach, are meas- 
ures for which we have no use in English compositiohs, except 
as they jLre occasionally thrown in with other measures, for the 
sake of variety. 



1. Iambic Verse. 

The Iambus is a poetic foot, consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, betray. 

There are seven forms of this verse, each of which is distin- 
guished by the number of feet it contains. The first, consists 
of one iambic foot, and the last, of seven. 

1. The first and shortest form of iambic verse, consists of 
one iambic foot, with an additional short syllable. The 

QuESTiom. How may accented sjDablea be distingu'iahed ? How marked ? What 
it scanning ? Wliat kinds of poetic ftet are here iUoatrated ? Which is in most 
common nse ? Which next ? How is the spondee used ? What li said of the 
dactyl, amphibrach, and tribrach ? Of what does an iambna consist ? Which syl- 
lable is accented ? Which unaccented ? How many forms has iambic reiae I Of 
what does the first form consist ? 
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addUumal syllable in this, and in all the following ibnna of 
rene, ib italieUed, 

EXAMPLE. 

DiTid I tng, iBtotmd I hlf 
C6Df Id I ing, C6nfo11nd | ed. 

KoTS. Alihougli this form is usnallj denominated umbic, still it 
might with great proprietj be called amphibraeh, which consists of 
three syllables, marked thus (u - ^, ). 

2. The second form of iambic yerse, consists of two iambic 
feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

T«U fill I ibOye, Th« dSbt | 5f lOre 

And m I b^Ow, T5 Him | wS Owe. 

Kon. This form sometimes appends an additional Mh&ri syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

With what I commO | a'dn, 
is hSayed | thS | cean^ 

3. The third' form of iambic yerse, consists of three iambio 
feet^ to which there is sometimes added one long syllable. It 
admits a spondee or trochee for the first foot 

EXAMPLE. 

N6 born I ing hSat | by d&y, 
Ndr blasts | df Sye | ning air, 
Sh&ll t&ke I my hSalth | &w&y, 
if God I U with I md there. 

4. The fourth form of iambic yerse, consists of four iambio 
feet.. It admits a spondee or trochee for any foot except the 
last. 

EXAMPLE. 

With dy I iDg hand, | abOye | his hMy 
H€ shook I th€ frSg | raSnt Of | his blSde. 

QosRiom. What might the flnt fbrm witfav greater propriety be called) Of 
what doeetlMiecoDd form ooiiai«? Thethird? What does the third ftrmateilt 
Of what doea the fourth finrmeonalstr What doea it admit ? 
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{^ The J\f(k form of iambio vene^ hu jSw uunbic feet* A 
trochee, and sometimes a pyrrhic, may be substituted for an 
iambus, in any place, but the last; and sometimes a 9hiyrt syl- 
lable is appended to the line. Heroic yene^ or epic poetry ^ is 
written in this form. 

EZAMFLB. 

Thjr ft)r I Ssts, Wind | s6r,b and | thj greSn | rStrSats, 
At Once I thS mOn | Arch's and | th^ mtto | d*s s^ats. 

6. The tixik form of iambic rerse, consiBts of 9ix iambio feet^ 
and is usually called the Alexandrine. It is used singly, and at 
the end of a paragraph. 

EXAMPLB. 

A need | Idss Al | Szfln | drlne 8nds | th§ sOng, 
Tb&tlike I awoUnd | edsnEke I drags Its | slOw length | Xdong. 

7. The seventh form of iambic verse, contains seven iambio feet. 

SZAMPLE. 

The mm I IxichXA I J' days | &re cOme, | the sSd | dest Of | the 
. ysar, 

Of wail I Ing wTnds | &nd nH | ked woOds, | ind mead J Ows 
brOwn | and sere. 

Note. This form is rarely used, and instoad thereof, the lines 
alternately con tain ybur and three feet 

EXAMPLE. 

The mel | anchOl | y days | ^re cOme, 

The B&d I dest Of I the year. 
Of w&il I Ing winds | ^nd na | ked wOods, 

^id mead | Ows brOwn | and sere. 

• Epic poetry, » poem describing: the exploits of some hero, b Windsor, a town in 
England, celebrsted for its castle. It has a beautiful fbrest of fifty-six miles in circuit. 

QvssTioiis. Of what does the fifth form consist ? What does this form admit as 
"tiibtlitatn ? What peouUar kind of verse is written ia this form ? Of what dost 
<n»>tiatb "fbvta ««mibM ? WlMt Is it 'sooMtinMs sailed ? Wtiai doss the ss«s«fli 
•vmcoatalB! It tlils'MtD'^raeh vssd ? . 



2. Trochaic Verse. 

The Trochee \b a poetic foot, consisting of one long 
and one short syllable; as» hatefiil* 

There are $ix fbrms of thia rerse ; the first, consisting of one 
trochaic foot, and the last, of six. 

1. The/r«< and shortest form of trochaic verse, has one tro- 
ehaio foot, with an additional l(mg syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

DrSadltil | gUams^ Llghtiilngs | fiZuk^ 

Dism&l I screams, Thnnd^s | crouk^ 

2. The second form of trochaic yerse, has ttffo trochaic feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Rich thS I trSastire, JOyotis | mSeting, 

SwSet thS I plSastlre, Happy | greeting. 

UToTX. To the above form, a long syllable is sometimes added. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sound thS I trampSts | soundt 
LSt thS I jOy g6 I round, 

8. The third form of trochaic verse, has three trochaic feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Come y6 | weary | strangers, 
Once m6re | free fr6m | dangers. 
NoTB. To the above form, a long syllable is frequently added. 
EXAMPLE. 

Restless I mortals | toll f5r | na&ght, 
Bliss in I vain from | earth is | sZught, 



QcssTioss. Of what does the trochee consist ? Which ayUable is accented ? 
Bow many forms has trochaic Terse ? Of what does the first form consist ? Tht 
seoond? Tfaetbird? 
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4. The fomrik fonn of trochaie Terse, oontaiiu fmr troeliaid 
feet^ and nrely hu the long syllable appended. 

SXAMPLX. 

SSo thd I raddj^ | mOrnlng | smlllDg, 
Hear thd | grOTO t6 | bliss U \ gulling; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing. 
Streams along the valley straying. 

6. The fifOi form of trochaic rerso hasfve, and the nxA, hai 
MIX trochaic feet ; but neither form is in common use. 

There are no poetic compositions consisting of spondees or 
pyrrhics exclusirely ; yet they are in common oie in poetry, 
with other forms of poetic feet. 



8. Anapestic Verse. 

The Anapest is a poetic foot, consisting of two short 
syllables and one long one ; as, contravene. 

There are four forms of this kind of verse; the firsts consist- 
ing of one anapestic foot, and the last, of four. 

1. The first form of anapestic verso, contains one anapestic 
foot 

BZAMPLB. 

S&y y5u sO ? 'T is in viin, 

Mflst hd go ? T5 cOmpUlin. 

2. The second form of anapestic verse, has two anapestic foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

'T is but fair I t6 b«li57e, 
Th&t thd raSn \ may dScSive. 



Of what does the foarth consist ? . The fifth and sUth ? Are tfaera 
any poetic compoeitions consisting exdosiTely of spondees or pyrrhics ? How an 
th«y used? Of what does 'an anapest consist? Which syllable is accented? 
Which are noaccented ? How many forms has anapestic Terse ? Of what does th« 
flrst consist ? The second ? 
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VoTB. SoraetimeB tills form has an additional 9kori syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Th«n his cOur | Ige did f^ | ^im, 
F5r nO arts | c5uld Siy&il | Aim. 

8. The ihird form of anapestic yerse, has three anapesiic feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 &in raOn | &rch df &II 1 1 stirvSy ; 
And my right | thSre Is nOne | t6 dispute ; 
From the cen | ter all round | to the sea, 
I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute. 

4. The fourth form of anapestic yerse, has four anapestic feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

6h ! this thought | In thg midst | 5f SnjOy [ m«nt will stay. 
Like & d$ad | ISafldss branch | In thS slim | mdr's bright r&y; 
And the beams | of the sun | play around | it in yain; 
It may smile | in its light, | but it^blooms | not again. 

Note. The aboyo form sometimes begins with an iambus, and has 
an additional short syllable at the end of the line. 

EXAMPLE. 

His rObe | w&s thS whirl | wind, his yOice | w&s thd than | dh', 
' And 6arth | &t his foOt | stSps, wis riy | Sn &8an | der. 



4. Dactylic Verse. 

The Dactyl is a poetic foot, consisting of one long 

and tvf o short syllables ; as, ponderous. 

Note 1. Poems consisting wholly of dactyls are rare. When two 
or three dactyls are used, it is quite common to close the line with a 
trochee, or a short syllable. In the following example, the first line 

QoKsvioKS. Of what does the third form consist ? The fourth ? How doei this 
form ■ometimet begin and end ? Of what doe* a dactjl consiigt? How do lines 
■omcUmea dote in dactylic vene ? 
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■nd tlie thM aw oomposad of dad^t, esccpt the lart I0OI1 ; aiM^ llie 
■econd line and the fourth are anapeifo except the first foot 

BXAJCPLS. 

D&ughUIr 6f I ZiOn, & | wSke frOm thy | eSdnSss ; 

Awftke I I f5r thy fbes | sb&ll 6ppr9SB | thde nd mOre ; | 
Bright o'er thy | hills dawns the | day-star of | gladness ; 

Arise 1 | for the night | of thy sor | row is o'en. 

Note 2. There are no poema consisting exclusiyely of amphi- 
farachs, tribracha, or pyrrhica. These, as poetic feet, however, are 
occasionally thrown in with other forms of Terse, merely for Tariety, 
or as substitutes. 

Note 3. Although poetic lines consist of different numbers of feet^ 
still, those feet may consist of iambuses, trochees, or other forma^ 
en^bpdiod in Uie aa^ne line. 



SECTION II. 

CONSTRUCTION OP BLANK-VERSE. 

Blank-verse consists of thoughts, expressed in 
regular poetic feet, hut without that correspond- 
ence of sound at the end of the lines, which rhyme 
requires. 

1. It is a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of rersifica- 
tion, and is peculiarly suited to subjects, dignified and sublime, 
which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. 

EXAMPLE. 

some Sn | g61 guide | my pen | cil whTle | I draw, 
What noth | ing else | than an | gol can | exceed, 
A man | on earth | derot | od to | the skios. 

Ainaanow What is note second 7 What is note third ? Of what does blank- 
verse consist ? To what sut^ects is it peculiarly suited ? 
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2. Epic poetry may be written in blank-verse or rhyme; and, 
in either case, it consists of five iambic feet, or what is equira- 
lent thereto. Milton's Paradise Lost is an epic poem in blank- 
Terse, and each covfplete line, has^t;^ poetic feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Blit bid I hdr well | b^wSre, | and strll | grSct, 
Lest^ by | some fair | appear | ing good | surprised. 
She die | tate false, | and mis | inform | the will. 
To do I what God | express | ly hath | forbid. 

8. Pope's translation'' of Homer's Iliad, is an epic poem in 
rhyme, of the same measure, unless, as occasionally, an Alex- 
andrine is substituted for a line of regular length. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Thto JOve I fr6m I | da's » tOp | his hOr | rdrs sprSads; 
The clouds | burst dread | ful o'er | the Gre | cian heads ; 
Thick light | nings Hash ; | the mut | tering thun der rolls*; 
Their strength | he with | ers, and | unmans | their sonls. 

2. Dispersed | around | the plain, | by fits | they fight, 
And here and there, their scattered arrows light ; 
But death and darkness o'er the carcass spread, — 
There burned the war, and there the mighty bled. 

4. All kinds of poetry, whether in rhyme or blank-rerse, as 
lyrics, odes, psalms, hymns, songs, ballads, sonnets, or whatever 
called, are written in somo one of the foregoing forms, or in the 
combination of two or more of them ; and no pupil can fail to 
designate the name of each foot, when he has once learned the 
number and quantity of the syllables of which it is composed. 

• Ida, a mountain &i Aiia Minor, at the base of which was ancieBt Troy. 

QvBSTioirs. How may epic poetry bo written ? What poems are specimens of 
epic poetxy ' Must all kinds of poetry be written in some one of Che preoedfiv 
forms, or a combination of them ^ 

K 
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SECTION III. • 

Poetic or Harmonic Pauses. " 
Habmokic pauses are employed in the reading of 
poetry, to produce a smooth and harmonious utter- 
ance. They are commonly divided into the Casural^ 
DemirCCMural^ and Final; and occur both in rhyme 
and blank-verse. 

These pauses are peculiar to poetry, and are employed in 
Addition to those used in prose. Their length, like the gram- 
matical and rhetorical, must be decided by the taste of the 
reader. 



1. CoBSural Pause. 

The Casural pause, marked thus ( || ), divides a 
poetic line into equal or unequal parts. Its object is 
to denote such pauses as the melody requires, inde- 
pendently of the metrical feet and the grammatical 
relation of words. 

The csesural pause commonly occurs near the middle of the 
line; generally after the fourth, Jifthy or sixth syllable, and but 
rarely after the second or eighth, 

1. When this pause falls after the fourth syllable, the briskest 
melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited air is given to 
the line or verse. 

EXAMPLE. 

On her white breast || a sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss || and infidels adore. 

QOBBTioHS. For what are harmonic pauses employed ? How are they divided ? 
Are the paiues lued in prose also used in poetry ? What pauses are peculiar to 
poetry^ What Is their length ? For what is the cssural pause used, or what is iti 
oltf ect ? Where does it commonly occur i. Whore should it QccuDr to produoo tbs 
briskest melody? 
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2. When the pause occurs after the fifth syllable, diriding the 
ITne into equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered ; and the 
Terse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had in the 
former case, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eternal sunshine li of the spotless mind, 

Each prayer accepted || and each wish resigned. 

3. When the pause follows the sixth syllable, the verse becomes 
more solemn and grave. It moves ¥rith a more slow and meas*. 
ured pace, than in either of the former cases. 

EXAMPLE. 

The wrath of Peleus' & sons, || the direful spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, H O goddess, sing 1 

4. The grave, solemn cadence becomes still more sensible 
when the pause occurs after the seventh syllable, which is as near 
the end of the line as it ordinarily falls. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And in the smooth description || murmur still. 

2. Long-loved, adored ideas, 1 all adieu. 



2. JDemirCoBSural Pause, 

The DemirCasural panse must be slight, in order 
to aVoid any thing like a sing-song tone in reading* 
It is marked thus ( | ). 

EXAMPLE. 

Warms | in the sun, H refreshes |, in the breeze. 
Glows I in the stars, || and blossoms | in the trees; 

• r«tetu iB odd to hare been king of Acquina, a Grecian island in the Sardintan 

I Q uBiT io t w . What is the efl^t when the pause oocutb after the fifth eyllahle ? 
"WhiUL. it ooeors after the lixth sjUaUe ? When it ocoori after the MTeath ? Whit 
to nJd of the demi-caeanral paiue ? 
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Lb«e t tfaomigli ftU liib» I extandi | through ftU fixteifc» 
I imdiTided, I opentea | uoBpeiit. 



3. Final Pause. 
The Final pause occurs at the end of a line, 
both in rhyiae and blank-veraet and thus enables the 
hearer, more readily, to distinguifih the latter from 
prM6« It IB marked thus (• .). 

BZAMPLBS. 

1. When Science from Oreation's &ce . . 
jGnebantment's yeil withdraws, 
What Ipvely TisionB yield their pUee • • 
To cold, material laws I 
$i Whence Adam soon repealed . . 

The doubts that in his heart arose ; and now . . 
Led on, yet sinless, with desire to know . . 
What nearer might concern him, how this world . . 
Of heayen and earth, conspicuous, first began. 



BuLE. Harmonic pauses increase the beauty of 
Terse, and should be regarded when they do not 
injnze the aense* 

Inibe following Terse, harmony requires the oiBsaral IMWUI^ 
after the word sad, but the sense requires a pause after #j^« 
where it must be made, even at the sacrifice of harmony. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect marking, 
I sit^ with sad || oiyility I read. 

Correct mwrhing. 
I sit, I with sad oiyility I -read., 

■■'■■'Ill II I ■ I III .»«i - III .1 ...^ 1.1.1.. ■ . ■ ^ ) ■! i m wi.r L l UMU U P I W H I 

mm» 4oiw.tl^ fiiMl pMiie ocour? ^Wlut Jt tti iimF RowJiJI 
? Wbat is the rote fbr barmooic pauaat ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. In adamantine chains D shall death be bound. 
And hell's grim tyrant f| feel the eternal wound. 

2. Then from his closing eyes g thy form shall part. 
And the last pang H shall tear thee from his heart. 

3. For what offense || the queen of heaven began • • 
To persecute so brave, li so just a man. 

4. When, mad with tempests || all the billows rise • • 
In all their rage, |i and dash agaiust the skies. 

5. Soft I as the slumbers I of a saint | forgiyeny 

And mild | as opening beams li of promised heayen. 

6. She said | and struck ; li deep entered | in her side . . 
The piercing steel, i| with wreaking | purple dyed ; 
Clogged I in the wound, i| the cruel | weapon stands; 
The spouting blood || came streaming | o'er her baadi. 
Her sad attendants |i saw the deadly stroke, 

And with | loud cries II the sounding | palace shook. 

7. There is a land jj of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven il o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter scenes H dispense serener light. 
And milder moons || imparadise the night ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, || howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land, | thy country, il and that spot | thy home. 

9. So, in the field || with Ceres' * beauty spread. 
Uproars | some ancient oak || his reverend head; 
Chaplets and sacred gifts || his boughs adorn,] 
And spoils of war || by mighty heroes won. 

9. High on his helm || celestial lightnings play ; 
His beamy shield || emits a living ray ; 
Th' unwearied blaze || incessant streams supplies, 
Like the red star-fires |I th' autumnal skies. 

• OwMb in mythology, the goddMi of com, or the nanie of corn, dmAed. 
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10. The dumb iball ung, || the lame | his orutoh forego^ 
And leap | exultiDg || like the bounding roe. 

11. So when an angel || by divine command. 
With rising tempests | shakes a guilty land. 

12. The sea is waveless | as a lake ingulfd . • 

rMid sheltering hills, | without a ripple spreads.. 
Its bosom, I silent and immense, || the hues . . 
Of flickering day J have from its surface died, 
Learing it garb'd | in sunless majesty. 



SECTION IV. 

Metrical Accent. 

Metrical Accent is a stress laid upon certain syl- 
lables in verse, recurring at regular intervijs, and 
generally corresponding with the common accent, but 
not always. 

1. In iambic measure, it falls on the last syllable of each loiat 

EXAMPLE. 

H5w lOved I h5w ySI | tied Once | trails | thSe nOt ; 
TdwhOm | rSlflt | dd, Or | by whOm | bdgOt; 
A heap | of dust | alone | remains | of thee; 
'T is all I thou art, | and all | the proud | shall be. 

' 2. In trochaic measure, the accent^ fedls on the Jirtt syllable 
of each foot. 

EXAMPLE. 

MSy e&ch ] mOm th&t | In siic | cOssiOn, 

Adds nSw | mSrciSs | Sver | flowing, 
Leare a | strong and | deep im | pression 

Of my I debt, for | ever | growing. 

Qramom. What is matrioal Moent? Whmr* does It fldi in Umbio 
Wlitn, In troctaaio ncMWim 
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3. In anapestic measure, the accent fSEdls on the Uut syllable 
of each foot, 

EXAMPLE. 

May I gOy | drn mf pas | slons with Sb | sdlttte swtly; 
Ind gr6w wl | sSr hnd b€fc | t^r ib life | w&kn &way. 

4. In dactylic measure, the accent falls on the first syllable 
of eaoh foot. The first line in the following example, ends with 
a trochee, and the second, with an additional long syllable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Brightest &nd | bSst 6f thS | sOns Of thd | mOmlng, 
DSwn 6n otir | dUrknSss, and | ISnd lis thine | ditL 



BuLE. The metrical accent shonld be observed 
when it will not impair the sense, or so much derange 
the customary accent as to be harsh and unpleasant 
to the ear. 

It would too much impair the sense, as well as do yiolence to 
every ear of any refinement, to read the following example 
strictly in accordance with the metrical accent, as it is marked. 

EXAMPLE. 

F&lso Si I 6quince, \ like the \ prismat | Ic glSsSy 
Its gaudy colors spreads in erery place. 

KoTK. In the following examples, and in others of a similar char- 
acter, in which there is an unpleasant harshness produced by the 
conflict of the common and the metrical accents, a compromise may 
be made, and both syllables may be accented nearly alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. OUT 8u I prime fOe \ in time | m&y milch | rSlSnt 

2. EncSmp | thSir le | gidns. Or | with ob \ sc&re wing. 

Q1IB8TI0K8. Where does the accent &U in anapestic measure ? Where doea it 
im in dactylic measure ? What is the rule for metrioal aooent f What maj be 
done when it coniUcts with the oommon accent I 
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SECTION V. 
Metrical Changes. 

Mbtbical CHA170ES are used to signify those varia- 
tions that are sometimes made in words by poetic 
license, to accommodate them to the measure which 
the verse requires. 

These changes are frequently indicated by an apostrophe, 
which denotes that the word is abbreviated ; but at the present 
time, custom seems inch'ncd, in most instances, to omit this 
notation, and leave the reader to determine when such changes 
are necessary. 

A syllable may sometimes be added to the end of a word in 
pronouncing it, which would not commonly be sounded. 

HuLE. . When abbreviations are made in words, op 
additions are made to them by poetic license, they 
must generally be so far regarded in reading, as not 
to increase or diminish the number of syllables beyond 
what the measure requires. 

Note. Whenever a line in verse contains a redundant letter or 
syUable^ or more than the measure requires, it should either be en- 
tirelj suppressed, or so slightly and rapidly uttered as to coalesce 
with the one following. Great care is necessary in reading lines of 
this description, in order to preserve the harmony. 

In the following examples, the feet upon which metrical 
bhanges are made, are printed in italics. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mbreviations, 
1. On er | ery side | with shad | dwy squad \ rons deep> 
And hosts | infu | ridU shake \ the shud | dering ground. 

QuEsnom. What are metrical change* ? How are they frequently indicated ? 
Wilkt license do poets sometimes tabe with words ? What is the rule for reading 
tich Ones as contain abbreviations or additions ? How should redundant Mtters €» 
syOabto be treated ': 
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%. 'Tk mk€ I to toaeh | ik* inac \ tire hand | to reap, 
Kind na | tare'9 boun | ties o*er \ the globe diffused. 

8. Bend 'geriiut \ the steep | 7 hill | thy brea9t| 
Who durst | defy | th* Onrnip \ otent | to arms. 

Additions, 

1. Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well I his helm, | gripe fast | his orb | ed* MM, 

2. And now beneath them lay the wished-for spot, 
The sa | cred bower | of that renown | ed hard. 

In the first example, the last two syllables in the words every 1 
Bhadoir^, infuria/e, and shudiierto^, are to be so pronounced as 
to coalesce in the sound of ono syllable. In the second and 
tidrd examples, the words HC inactive and fV Omnipetont^ are 
yxpaoiinced [<4tn-actiye] and [i^m-nipotent,] in order to pror 
serve the measure and harmony. In the example und^ 
*' additions," ed, in the words orbee^ and renowneci, must be pro- 
nounced as a distinct syllable. 



SECTION VI. 
Beading Poetry, 
The general direction for reading poetr^j is, to give 
it that measured, harmonious flow ef sound, which 
distinguishes it from prose, without falling into a 
chanting, or sing-song pronunciation, which renders it 
ridiculous. 

The rules already given for reading prose, are equally appli* 
cable to poetry. The metrical structure of poetry, however, re** 
quires a few additional ones, which it is proper here to introduce. 

■' ■ m ill ■ I 11——^ I I 

f Tbif if B9t vroseHy tha ^vfxolopot^ figure of par«g(^9, but ft liw tb9 jipPM 

10* 
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fiuLE 1. Poetry should be read with a fuller swell 
of the opeu vowels than prose, and in a more melodi- 
ous and flowing manner. 

EXAMPLE. 

O ! Ba I cred Truth I | thy tri | umph ceased | awhile^ 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smiley 
When leagued oppression poured to northern wan 
Her whiskered pandoors ^ and her fierce husBars,b 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom. 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn. 



SuLE 2. Poetry should be read in such a manner 
as best to convey the meaning of the author, and all 
sing-song should be carefully avoided. 

The italicized syllables mark the difference between the tncoT' 
rect and the correct readings. 

EXAMPLE. 

Incorrect Heading, 

Beware of too sublime a sense 
Of your own worth and conaequenee. 
The man, who dreams himself so great. 
And his importance of such weight, 
That all around, in all that 's done, 
Must move and act for him alone, 
Will learn, in school of tribulation. 
The folly of his expecto^on. 

» Pandoors, a kind of light infimtry. b Hussara, monnted loldierB In Che German 
•m^— caTalry. 

QmanoHa. What is rule first fat reading poetry ? What to rale jecond Ibrr 
rending poetry ? What tuiOt is preeented in the incorrect readiofr of theSezMsple ? 
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Correct Braiding. 
'Beware of too aubUme a seiue 
Of your own toorik and consequenoe. « 

The man, who dreams himeelff^ greaif 
And his importance of such wtigkt^ 
That aU around, in aU that's done^ 
Must move and act for him alone^ 
fVill learn, in school of tribulation, 
The/o% of his expectation. 



BuLE 3. In reading poetry, care should also be 
taken not to emphasize particles and words that rhym^t 
nnless the sense requires it. 

BXAHPLB. 

Incorrect Beading, 
I saw two clouds at morning, 

Tinged with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn, they floated on, 

And mingled into one ; — 
I thought that morning cloud was Uest^ 
It moved so sweetly to the west 

Correct Beading. 
I saw two clouds at morning. 

Tinged with the rising sun ; 
And in the dawn, they floated on, 

And mingled into one ; — 
I thought that morning cloud was hUst^ 
It moved so eweetly to the west 

Qraanom. What krnto third ? WhatfltiiltiipreMntedhitheliBQOTrMt 
«f thar«xampl«? 
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GENERAL EXERCISES IN POETRY. 

In reading ilie fbUowing ezerciaei^ the pupil riioiHd be careful to 
obaerre the prep«r iaileetioDs of tke voice, the emjAatic words, the 
liarmonic and gimmpiatical pauaes, the metrical aeoent and metrical 
changes ; and, at theaama time, be particular te aroid snch sing-song 
ntterance, as would destroy all poetio beauty. He should also 
practice scanning tl^e diferent jdnis of -^^19% until he becomes 
famiiifty "^th all the measures. 

EXER0I8E I. 

THE WOOD-ROSE AND LAITKEL. — A FABLE. 

Iambic meature. — lines of varioua lengtiu, consUting of four, tkrm, and 
twofed, 

1> 111 thSse I dedp shftdes | & flow | r6t blows, 
Whose le&yes | & tbOu | slnd swsets | dlsdOae; 
With modest air it bides its cbarxiv^, 
And every breeze its leaves alarms ; 
Turns on the gr<uii»d its bashful e jen^ 
And oft unknown, neglected dies. 
This floiwer, as late I caveless strayed, 
I saw in all its dianas arrayed ; 
Fast by the spot where low it grew, 
A proud and flaunting Wood-Boae \i)$w* 

2. With haughty air her head she raised, 
And on the beauteous plant she gaze4* 
While struggling passion filled her breast;,. 
She thus her kindling rage expressed; — 

" Thou worthless flower, 

Qcy, leave my bower, 

Q d— ho w. What is thfl pupil required to obaerre ia reading th«gtiwnl«zareins 
faipoetzy? What is •canning? In what Idad of meaiore ia the flrit enrdM I Of 
how many ftet do the Usee eonaiat f 
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And hide in humbloir soqimb tia^ liead; 

How dost thou dan^ 

Where loses are, 
Thy scents to shed ? 

Go, leave my bower, and live nnknown,-ir- 
I'll rule the field of flowers alone." 

8 ** And dost ftoa think,** the Lanrel cried, 
And raised its head with modest pride, 
While on its little, treml^ng tongue^ 
A drop of dew incumbent hung — 
^ And dost thou think I '11 leave this bowery 
The seat of many a friendly flower, 

The scene where flnt I gi9W I 
^f lla^ghty reiga will soon be p'er, 
And thy frail Ibrm will bloom np more ;<?¥-* 

My Sower will perish, too; 
But know, proud rose. 
When winter's snows. 

Shall fall whece once thy beauties sttt)d» 
My pointed leaf of shining gre^ 
Will stni »nid the gloom be seen, 

To cheer the leafless wood." 

4. << Presuming fool!'' the Wood-S<o«0ai«»d« 
And strove in v^iu her shsune to hide; -irr 

But ah! no m^re the fliower eeujdiliy; 
For while she spoke, a triuiisiei^ bseen 
Came rustliDg through the neighboring treaty 

And bore her boasted charms away. 

5. And such, said I, is beoi^y'd pow^; 
I^ thee she Mis, poor trifling flower; 

And if «be live* hei little diiy» 
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life's winter oomes with rapid paoo^ 
And robfl her form of every grace, 
And steals her bloom away. 

0. But in thy form, thou Laurel green, 
I Fair Virtue's semblance soon is seen : — 
In life she cheers each different stages- 
Spring's transient reign, and summei's gloWf 
And autumn mild, adyandng slow, — 
And lights the eye of age. 



EXEB0I8E II. 

MY COUNTRT.^ — ANON. 
lambie maoiure. — Lines eonsisHng of four amdikrm ft^ 

1. I love I my coun | try's pine- | clad hilk. 
Her thou | sand bright | and gush | ing riDs, 

Her sun | shine and | her shade; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air. 

In wild, &ntastic forms. 

2. I love her rivers deep and wide, 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide. 

To seek the ocean's breast ; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales. 

The haunts of peaceful rest. 

8. I love her forests dark and lone. 
For there the wild bird's merry tone, 
I hear from mom till night; 



InwhatniAMiireistheflecoiidexeroiM? HownuojltMtlnflwttBiit 
Of wfartdoMniMnbioooiiiIrt? Hour if iamblo mMSort Montod ? 
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And there are lovelier flowen, I ween, 
Than e'er in eastern lands were seen, 
In varied colors bright 

4. Her forests and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that soent the morning air, 

Have all tb^ir charms for me; — 
But more I love my country's fame, 
Those words, that echo deathless fame. 

The land of Liberty. 



EXERCISE III. 

ASPIRATIONS OP TOUTH.^ — MONTGOBIBBT. 

Troekaie measure, — Some lines of three feet wUh an additional hug 

ei^lable, and oihera of three feel only. 

1. Higher, I higher, | will w6 | climb, 

Up th« I mount 6f ] glOr^, 
That our names may live through time. 

In our country's story ; 
Happy when our welfare calls, 
He who conquers, he who falls. 

2. Deeper, deeper, let us toil, 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth and learning's spoil. 

Win from school and college ; 
Delve we there for richer gems. 
Than the stars of diadems. 

S. Onward, onward, may we press, 
Through the path of duty; 

QsuMmom. In what meMure ii exercise third ? HowmanjftctdotteliBiitci 
talaF Of whetdoeeatROoheeoomirt? Which ^lUbl* li i 
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Yiitae k trae hsppmeBS, 

Ezcellenee, troe beauty; 
Minds are of celestial birth; 
Make we, then, a heaven of earth. 

4, Closer, closer, let us knit 

Hearts and hands together. 
Where our fireside comforts sit 

In the wildest weather; 
O, they wonder wide who roam. 
For the joys of life from home. 

5. Nearer, dearer bands of love. 

Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father's house above, 

To the saints' communion; 
Thither, every hope ascend. 
There, may all our labors end. 



EXERCISE IV. 

THE HSBMIT. — BEATTIS. 

Amgpedk and Iambic meamirei. — Tht fiph Um and the $mmUh ^ ik$ 
teeond ttanza, end wUh an additional long s^ahU, 

1. At th« close I 5f thS day | whSn thd hSm | l«t Is still, 

Andmor | t&ls thS sweets | df fi^rget | fiilnto prOve; 
When naught but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove ; — 
It was thus, by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began; 
No more with himself^ os with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man. 
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2. And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; 
So breaks on the traveler, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effiilgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descend | »n^, 

And nature all glowing, in Eden's first bloom, 
On the cold cheek of death, smiles and roses are blend | «r^ 

And beauty, immortal, awakes from the tomb. • 



DEPAETUBE OF THE YEAR.— ANON. 

1. O, wsep I fbr the garth | and th8 chil | dr^n 5f mm I 
Awake the sad music of mountain and glen ! 

Pour out the deep voice of lament on the blast. 
For a year hath gone down to the grave of the past! 

2. Lament ! for the year, with its promise of bliss, 
Hath gone from a world full of mourning like this; 
And the hopes that it brought have been trampled in dust, 
And its paths have been paved with the hearts of the just I 

8. Rejoice ! for the day of redemption draws nigh I 
Let loud halleluiahs resound through the sky I 
Let the years roll away, and the darkness shall fide ; 
Rejoice and exult, for the earth shall be free I 



EXERCISE V 
THE FOX AND THE CROW. — JANE TAYLOR. 
AnapMe and Tamhic measures. — The first two lines and thefonrih in 1k§ 
fir A stanaa, commence toith an iamhic ; all the othsrfeet are 

1. The fox I Ind th« crOw, 

in prOse, | I w6ll knOw, 
Mllny good | little girls | can rShSarse; 

QBMtiow. Inwlwtilitiiltti^SitktrclhBflllli? Of wliift do tft* VaW 
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Pfirhftps I it will ttfll, 
Pretty near | ly &s wsll, 
if wS tiy I ihS lAme f^ | bid In YSrae. 

2. In a dairy, a crow, 

Having ventured to go^ 

Some food for her young ones to seeky 
Flew up in the trees, 
With a fine piece of cheese, 

Which she joyfully held in her beak. 

8. A fox that lived nigh. 

To the tree saw her fiy, 
Ajid to share in the prize made a vow; 
For having just dined. 
He for cheese felt inclined ; 
So he went and sat under the bough. 



EXERCISE VI. 
STAB OP THE EAST. — HEBEB. 

Jkutylic measa/re.— The first line and the third of each dama d<m wUk m 
trochee, and the second and fourth with an additional long Si^aUe. 

1. BiTghtgsc &nd | best 6f thS | sOns 6f the | mOming, 
Dftwn 6n otir | dSrkness Sind | lend ts thine | did; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is | laid. 

2. Cold on his cradle, the dew-drops are shining; 
Low lies his head, with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him, in slumbers reclining. 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 

QlDBMnoMi. What kind of niAMare ii ezerciae dzth? How do Um Huh Miil 
Or'wIntdoMdMtjUomMMireooinirt? How is it aeotntod. 
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8. Saj, shall we yield him, in costlj deyotioOf 
Odois of Edom^ and offerings divine? 
Qems of the mountain^ and pearls of the ooeaiit 
Myrrh ftom the forest, and gold fix)m the minef 

4. Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gold would his favor secure; 
Richer by far, is the heart's adoration ; 
Dearer io God are the prayers of the poo& 



Hail to the brightness of Zion's glad morning I 
Long by the prophets of Israel foretold ; 

Hail to the millions from bondage returning ; 
Gentiles and Jews the blest vision behold. 

The following stanza, though not strictly tribach, may be lo 
read as to e^ve a good specimen of that measure, by closing the 
third line and the ninth with an additional long syllable^ and 
pronouncing all other syllables in the same 'stanza with an 
equally short quantity . 

C6me, th6u Al | mighty S^^t 
HSlp fis tbj^ j name t6 sing, 

Hdlp lis td I prftise; 
F&th^r m I glOrlotis, 
O'Sr iU vie I tOrlotis, 
C6me, &nd rSign | 6vdr tbs 

AnciSnt 6f | dftys. 

• Edom, the country of the EdomitM, about eighty milee east of Jenuetom. 
QpMMnoK. How may the aboye itanza be made to iUiiatrate tribrach miasm f 
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EXERCISE VII. 

▲ SVMMBB-BVENniO HEDITATIOir^-^ BAMAtlJ).* 

Tambie Jlfeawre, — £laeh tint has J!m feeL 

1. T is past! I The sul | trj tj | rant of | the soaUi 
Ha9 spent | his short- | lived rage; | more grate | flilhoun 
Move silent on ; — the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but with mild, maiden beams 
Of tempered luster, court the cherished eye 
To wander o'er their sphere, where, hung aloft, 
Dian's ^ bright crescent, like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven, liffcs high ito bean^y hortisy 
Impatient £ar the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. ' 

i. Fair Yenus shines 

EW in the eve of day, with sweetest beam 
t^ropitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance from her dewy locks. 
The shadows spread apace, while meek-eyed Eve,® 
Her cheek yet wi^m with blushes, slow retu*e8 
Through the Hesperian ^ gardens of the west, 
And shuts the gates of day. 

8. *T is now the hour, 

When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts, 
The cool, damp grotto, or the lonely depth 

»HarbatiId, (Anna Leiitia AUdn,) a pleadng English writer, bom in VfO, Itnd 
dlM at fluftflg* of 82. kDlan, (Diana,) fhe moon, or the goddefli, Mid to gtddi^ the 
diariot of the moon. aEre, erening personified. < Hesperian garden, allusion i0 
nere made to a celebrated garden in heathen mythology, situated at the west, and 
■aid to haTe abounded with golden apples, and other fruits of the most delicious kind. 

QuKsnoirs. What measure is exercise seventh ? How many ftet in each line * 
What Und of verse is it ? 



Of unpieioe4 wQf>d»^ whera wrapt in «olid 9ba^ 
She mused away the gaudy kours c^ uoojiy 
And fed on thoughts uUTipened by the fiu^ 
Moves forward ; an^^ with radiant finger, pomti 
To yon blue concaTie, swelled by breath divini^, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick JiindJing o'er the face of ether 
One boundless blaze — ten thousand trembling jfires^ 
And dancing lusters, where th' unste^/ eye, 
Restless and dazzled, wanders unconfined 
O'er all this field of glories; spacious field, 
And worthy of the Master ! he, whose hand. 
With hieroglyphics older than the Nile, 
Inscribed the mystic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and said, " Adore, man. 
The finger of thy God I" 

4. FroifQ what pure wells 

Of milky light, what soft o'erflowing urn, 
Are all these lamps so filled — these friendly lampi% 
Forever streaming o'er the azure deep 
To point our path, and light us to our hoine ? 
How soft they slide along their lucid spheres. 
And, silent as the foot of time, fulfill, 
"Their destined courses ! Nature's self is hushed, 
And, but a scattered leaf which rustles through 
The thick-wove foliage, not a sound is heard 
To break the midnight air, though the raised ear^ 
Intensely list'ning, drinks in every breath. 

6. How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise ! 
JBut are they silent all ? or is there not 
A^tongne in every star, that talks with man 
And wooes him to be wise ? nor wooes in vain ; — 
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This dead of midnight is Uie noon of thought, 
And wisdom mounts her zenith with the stan. 
At this stOl hour, the self-collected soul 
Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 
Of high descent, and more than mortal rank; 
An embryo God; a spark of fire diviney 
Which must bum on for ages, when the sun, — 
Fair transitory creature of a day! — 
Has dosed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shadesi 
Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 



SECTION VI. 

LTRIO POKTRT. 

Lybic Foetbt, such as psalms, hymns, odes, ftc, 
consists of lines, feet, and syllables, capable of being 
Bet to music. 

All poetical compositions of this character, are usually written 
in iambic, trochaic, or anapestic measure ; or a combination of 
two or all of them. 

The most common measures, in which sacred or derot^ona) 
psalms and hymns are written, are designated thus : — 

S. M. denotes Short Meter or Measure. 

C. M. do. Common do. 

' L. M. do. Long do. 

H. M do. Halleluiah do. 

L. P. M. do. Long Proper do. 

QuBsnom. What ia lyric poetry ? lu what meunrea are compodtioiui of thii 
character nsoally written ? How are the most oommon meaanrei» in whidk 
I and hynuw are written, daei gn ated? What does S.M. denote? C.1L,Se«.I 
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There are variouB other measures designated hyfigurUf which 
denote ihe number of syllables in the different lines. 

1. S. M.J famine, 6* and Ss — three and four feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Th« hill I df Zl I dn yields 

A thousancl sacred sweets, 
Before | we reach | the heayen | ly fields^ 
' Or walk the golden streets. 

2. C. Jf., lambicy Ss and 6s — four and three feet 

EXAMPLE. 

m cOmes I thS brOk | Sn heftrt | t6 hSal, 

The bleed | ing soul | to cure; 
And with the treasures of his grace, 

T enrich the humble poor. 

8. Z. M,, Iambic, 8« — four feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

Hd guides I Our f^et» | hS guards | 6ur wily ; 
His morning smiles bless all the day ; 
He spreads the evening yell, and keeps 
The silent hours while Israel sleeps. 

4. X. P, M., lambk, Ss — four feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 11 pr&ise I my Ma I kSr with | my brSath ; 
And when my Toice is lost in death. 

Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 
My days of praise shall ne'er be past 
While life, and thought, and being last^ 

Or immortality endures. 

gh . 

Qvxflrnoin. How are other measures designated ? What do the figures denote ? 
In what measure is Short Meter written ? How many syllables do the lines contain ? 
Ifow many feet ? In wliat measure is C M. written ? How many syllables do th« 
Bnes contain ? How many ftet? In what measure is L.M. written? How manj 
qrBables iq each line ? How many fset ? In what measure is L. P. M. written F 
How many i^Dablea in each line ? How many ftet ? W)i«rtin doea it diflEbr 
L.M.? 
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^. ff. JCf lambicj Ot and is — three and twofeef, 

■XAMFLB. 

Bm gilds I thd motlrn | ing f&ce Thd n£ | tlonB rOiind, 

With beams that cannot fkde ; Thy form shall view. 

His all-resplendent grace With luster new. 

He pours around my head. Diyinely crowned 

6. Iambic and Anapestie^ 58 and 6s — two feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

T« s8r I T&nts Of GOd, Th« greSlt | cOngrSgil | lion 

Tour liaster pro<^im, His triumph shall sing. 

And publish abroad Ascribing salya | tion 

His wonderful name. To Jesus our King. 

7. AnapesOcj 6« and 9s — ttoo and three feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

6 hfiw hftp I py &re thSy, 
Who the Sayiour obey, 
And haye laid | up their treas | ures abore; 
O what tongue can express 
The sweet comfort and peace, 
Of a soul in its earliest lore. 
8. Trochaic, Qs, 7Sf and is — fow, three, and l^qfeH. 

EXAMPLE. 

Guide md j thoti | grSat Jd | hOyikh ; 

Pilgrim | through this | barren | land; 
I am weak, but thou art mighty ; 
Hold me in thy powerful hand : 

Bread of | heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 
0. Iambic and Anapestic, Ss — three feet, 

EXAMPLE. '# 

My grfi I ciotlB RSdSem | 6r I lOve, 
His praises aloud I '11 proclaim, 

OoBRiom. In what measure is H. M. written ? How many gyllablea do the BnM 
contain ? How many fict T Let the teacher ask similar questions on all the Ibi- 
Wwing examples. 
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And join with the armies above 
To shout his adorable name. 

10. Trochaic, Is — three feet, with an additional long $yllabl$. 

EXAMPLE. 

Boundless I glory | Lord U | thtnt ; 
Thou hast made the darkness shine ; 
Thou hast sent a cheering ray ; 
Thou hast turned our night to day. 

11. Trochaic, Ss and Is — four and three feet. 

EXAMPLE. 

COmo th6u I fount 6f | gv'ry | blessing, 
Tune my | heart to | grateful | laj^; 

Streams of mercy never ceasing. 
Call for songs of loudest | praise, 

12. Iambic and Anapestic, 5s and lis — two and four feek 

EXAMPLE. 

Cdme 1st I lis anew 
Our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And nev | er stand still f till the Mas | ter appear. 

13. Iambic and Anapestic, 1 Is — four feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

H6w firm | & fOunda | ti6n yg saints | 6f the LOrd, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word I 
What more could his mercy and goodness have said 
To those who for refuge, to Jesus have fled. 

14. Anapestic, 12s and 9s — four and three feet, 

EXAMPLE. 

Th^y h&ve gOne | td the land | whSre thS pa | triarchs re&t» j 
Where the bones | of the proph | ets are laid, ; 

Where the chosen of Israel the promise possess'd. 
And Jehovah his wonders displayed. 
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15. Trochaic, 8«, 7a, and 4s —four, three, and twofeeL 

EXAMPLE. 

Hirk, th« I jfldgment | ti1lmp6t | BOtlndIng, 
Bends the | skies and | shakes the | poUe; 

Lo, the day, with wrath abounding, 
Breaks upon astonished souls 1 

Ey'ry I creature 
Now the awful Judge beholds. 

16. Iambic, Is and 6s — three feet 

EXAMPLE. 

FrOm GreSn | l&nd's I ] cy moan | tains, 
From In | dia's cor | al strand ; 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Boll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error^s chain. 

17. Trochaic, Is and 48 — three and two feet* 

EXAMPLE. 

,^^^Jjf^ When the I v5ii6f I death &p | pears, 

Faint and cold this mortal clay, 
Kind Forerunner ! soothe my fears. 
Light me through the darksome way ; 

Break the [ shadows, 
Usher in eternal day. 

18. Anapestic, Iambic, and Spondaic, 125 and lis — fourfeet^ 

EXAMPLE. 

Thofl &rt gone | t5 thS grfive | biit w5 will | n6t dfiplOre | ^te. 
Though sOr | rows and dark | ness encom | pass the tomb ; 

The Saviour has passed through its portals before thee. 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom. 
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1 9. Dactylic and TVochaic, lis and 1 Os — four and three feet 

EXAMPLE. 

mil td tbg I brlghtn^BS 5f | Zldn's gl&d | mOrnlng I 
Joy to the | lands that in | darkness have | lain; 

Hushed be the accents of sorrow and mourning, 
Zion in triumph begins her mild reign. 

20. Trochaic and Iambic^ 49, 58, and 8$ — four and twofeei. 

EXAMPLE. 

Pilgrim I wSary, 
Lone and dreary, 
Hast thou I found the | night f 
Onward | while thy | course pur | suing^ 
Hast thou been thy course renewing, 
Or been cheered by faintly viewing 
Some beacon light ? 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Figures of speech are intentional departures from 
simplicity of expression, and may be described to be 
that language which is prompted, either by the imagi- 
nation, or the passions. They are divided into two 
general classes, called figures of words, and figures of 
thoughtm 

Figurative language, when appropriately introduced, is one of 
the distinguishing beauties of style. It serves to enrich, and 
render the language itself more copious, by multiplying words 
and phrases for expressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing the 
minutest di£ferences, and the nicest shades and colors of 
thought, which no words in their literal sense could do. 

Ooovioim. What are flares of q>e«oh ? What la aaid of fSffonHliw laaffuagt \ 
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ftgvn* *]m> derate and gire dignity to siyk^ and at tbe •aiii# 
time afford the pleasare of enjoying two objects at one riew, 
witiiout oonfoaion ; — the principal idea^ which is the subject d 
the discourse^ and its accessory, which is the fignratiTO dress. 
In addition to this, figures oftentimes gire a clearer and more 
striking riew of the principal object^ than could be gained 
merely by the use of simple terms, unaccompanied by the ac- 
cessory idea. Their beauty and effect are exemplified by the 
following sentences. The firsts conreys an idea of what was in- 
tended should be understood, in the nmpUBi form of expression ; 
and the second, oonToys the same idea, by a figuraiwe use of 
words: 

1 . A good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adrersity . 

2« To the upright, there arises light in darkness. 

In the second sentence, light suggests the idea of eomfm% 
and darkness the idea of adversity. Hence, it is a figuratire 
mode of expressing what is affirmed by the simple language of 
the first sentence. 

The following are the most important of the figures of speech 
which demand our attention, in addition to the Exclamation, 
Interrogation, Antithesis, and Irony, already illustrated on pre- 
ceding pages : — 

1. Metonymy. & Hyperbole* 

2. Synecdoche. 7. Vision. 

3. Simile. 8. Personification. 

4. Metaphor. 9. Apostrophe. 

5. Allegory. 10. Climax. 



1. Metonymy. 
A Metonymy is a figure in whicli one word is pnt 
for another, or a change of name? which have some 
relation to each other. 

QUamoHS. How are its beanty and eflfoct axeinplified ? Wbat are cne raoftioh 
paKtaatfignreaof qMechinadditiaatotlioi»alr«id7 illwlnted? Wbik to • mm 
f} fl^^^»antaBll^r■|ttin^ • 
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SZAMPLB8. * 

That man keeps a good table. The boys hare read VirgU. 
They hare Moses and the Prophets, They smote the city. 

Table is used here to denote provisions; Virgil^ for his poems; 
Moses and the Prophets^ for their writings; and city, for citizens. 



2. Synecdoche. 
h. Synecdoche consists in putting tlie whole of a 
thing for a part, or a part for the whole ; the genus 
for the species, or the species for the genus* 

EXAMPLES. 

Afofi is mortal. The horse is a noble animaL I bought 
twenty head of cattle. The year is now beautiful. 

The synecdoche is rery nearly allied to metonymy. In the 
preceding examples, man is used to represent the race, or all 
mankind; htyrse, the whole of that species or genus; head^ the 
whole of each animal ; and year, the season of summer. 



3. SimUe or Comparisoiu 
k Simile, or Comparison, points out or expresses tlie; 
resemblance between two or more objects. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Our troops rushed on like a torrent, and orerwhelmed the 
foe Hke &Jiood. 

2. The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the 
course of which oTory one beholds, but their springs hare been 
seen by few. 

3. Our Indians are like those wild plants which thrire best 
in the shade, but which wither, when exposed to the influence 
of the sun. 

4. She came in all her beauty, like the moon from the cloud 

QcMTUMn. What to a syiModoeiM ? Qhre an illttttrfttiQn. TdwhfttlteiMqratd- 
doaba naarly aDiMl P What to a ciniito or oompartooii ? eh* aa IDqamtlOB. 
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in the em. LoveUtuMt was around her, tu Ugkl* Her jtapt 

were likf the music of songs. 

> 6. Pleasant are the tcortU of the song, and lovely are the 

taies of other times. They are like the dew of the morning v.n 

the hill of roses, when the sun is faint on its side, and the lake 

is settled and blue in the vale. I 

I 
Note. CompariBons are somotimes happilj made hetween objects i 

where no resemblance exists, in conseqaence of tho similarity of the 

effects produced on the mind. 

EXAMPLE. 

The music of Garryl, was like the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul 

All comparisons are reducible to two characters : — explain- 
ing and embellishing. The former is mainly used for elucida- 
tion $ the latter, for ornament. Comparison is a figure in 
common, daily use, among all classes of men. 



4. Metaphor. 
A Metaphor is an abridged form of simile or com- 
parison, and is founded on the resemblance which one 
object bears to another, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. His eye was morning's brightest ray, 

2. I will be unto her a vfoU of fire round about. 

3. Thy tDord is a lamp to my feet, and a light to my patb« 

There is a close connection between a simile and a metaphor. 
The latter is a comparison implied ; the former is one expressed. 
If we say, "*Achilles & is a lion,*' we mean that he resembles a lion 
in courage or strength. If we say, " That man is 9k pillar of 

• Achilles, the son of Peleos and Thetis. He was a distiogoiahed Grecian warrior, 
at the siege of aQcient Troy. 

QcxsTioxs. What is the note ? Give an illustration. What is a metaphor ? Qtf 
•a iUnstoatioo. What is the difbrenee bttiveett » fimila «Bd netaphor ? Ohm aa 
avatratioa of tk«lr diflbrenoe. 
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ftete," we mean, he supports the state, as a pillar does a 
building, I 

The above are metaphors. But if we say, *' Our troops 
rushed on Wee a torrent, and overwhelmed the foe Hke tk flood,'* 
we call it a simile or comparison. 

The similitude is sometimes reduced to a single word, or a word 
expressing the similitude without the signs of comparison; 
thus, to say, ** That man is Skfox" is a metaphor ; but to say, 
''That man is like a fox" is a comparison. To say, <<The aol- 
diets were lions in combat;," is a metaphor ; but if we say, <* The 
soldiers fought like lions," it becomes a comparison. 

The resemblance and the difference between a metaphor and 
a simile, must, from the above examples, be obvious to every 
reader. • 

Metaphors abound in all languages ; and no figure approaches 
80 near painting as this. Its peculiar effect is to give light and 
strength to description, and, as it were, to make intellectual ideas 
risible to the eye, by giving them color, and substance, and sen- 
sible qualities. 

• 
6. Allegory, 

' An Allegory is a continued metaphor, or a connected 
narration of fictitious events, designed to illustrate 
important realities. 

Allegories were formerly a favorite method of delivering in- 
struction. All those writings usually callad fables or parables, 
are a species of allegory, where the dispositions of men are 
figured by words and actions attributed to beasts, or inanimate 
objects ; while the moral is the unfigured sense or meaning of 
the allegory. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. Night kissed the young rose, and it bent softly to sleep. 
The stars, shrined in pure dew-drops which hung .upon its 

HlPMnwm. What is tht peenliar •fibot of a metaphor f What k aa aOafory f 
What are fkblee aod parablee ? 
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blttibing bosom, watched its sweet slumbers. Morning came 
with her dancing breezes, and they whispered to the young 
rose, and it awoke, joyous and smiling. Lightly it danced to and 
£ro in all the loYoliness of health and youthful innocence. 

2. Then came the ardent sun-god * sweeping from the eaBt, 
and he smote the young rose with his golden shafts and it 
fainted. Deserted, and almost heart-broken, it dropped to the 
dust in its loneliness. 

3. Now, the gentle breeze, who had been gamboling orer the 
sea, pushing on the light bark, sweeping oyer hill and dale, by 
the neat cottage and the still brook, turning the old mill, £ui- 
ning the fevered brow of disease, and tossing the curl of inno- 
cent childhood, came tripping along on her errands of mercy 
and loTO ; and, when she saw the young rose, she hastened to 
kiss it, and fondly bathed its forehead in cool, refreshing show- 
ers, and the young rose reyiyed, looked up and smiled, and 
flung out its ruddy arms as if in gratitude to embrace the kind 
breeze ; but she hurried quickly away ; her geaerous task was 
performed ; yet not without reward, for she soon perceiyed that 
a delicious fragrance had been poured on her wings by the 
grateful rose ; and the kind breeze was glad in her heart, and 
went away singing through the trees. 

4. Thus, true charity, like the breeze which gathers a fra- 
grance from the humble flower it refreshes, unconsciously reaps 
a reward in the performance of its offices of kindness andloye^ 
which steals through the heart like a rich perfume, to bless and 
to oheer. 



6. Hyperhqle, 

A Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminisli* 
ing an object beyond its natural boands, or the 
limits of truth. 



A Stto-god, the rays of the sun. or the sun itself! 



QfOKsnon. Whet is a hjperbole ? 
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EZAUPLES. 

1. They were twifter than eagles, they were stronger thiui 
Uons, 

2. I Bftw their chief, tallta a rock of ice; his tpear, the blasted 
^r; hiB shield, the rising moon; and he «at on the «^r^ likda 
cloud €f mist on the At^/. 

NoTK. When hyperholical language goes beyond aU reaaonaUe 
bounds it becomes bcmbatt, and is not only ridiculous, bat dicTgusting. 

EXAMPLE. 

I found her on the floor, 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of heaven, sind qv>enched the mighty ruin. 
Nothing could be more extravagantly ridiculous' than the 
above, yet the imagination is thus prone to magnify objects ; 
and this figure is not unfrequently exemplified in common con- 
versation, especially among children and youth. All expressions 
in the description and comparison of objeots, are hyperbolical 
when they go beyond what is strictly true. 



t. Vision, or Imagery. 

Vision, OF Imagery, consists in using ibe fr^knU 
tense of the verb instead of the past^ and thtit^ <{^ 
cribing past events as aietually passing before onr 
eiyes; or, in representing any object of the imagina- 
tion as real^ and present to the senses. 

This figure cannot be introduced to any good effect, without 
the exercise of strong passion, and under circumstances of deeip 

i^Bommovi. Give an example ? What is the note ? In what iv this flgtire too &•• 
qiMAliy eiAMBplifled ? What ia viaion or fanagery ? What fi necioMary In oi^Ht to 
Introduce thia figare with good eflfect ? 

11* 
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•xoitament. The following, from one of Cicero'i orations, isaa 
ftppropriate — 

EXAMPLE. 

I seem to myflelf to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, 
the capital of all nations, suddenly inrolred in one conflagra- 
tion. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying 
unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The furious 
countenance of Cethegus « rises to my view, while, with a savage 
joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 



8. Personifieation. 
Personification is that figure by which we attribute 
life and action to inanimate objects. 

The language is taken in its literal sense, and the figure lies 
in the thought. It is prompted by passion, or a strong and 
lively imagination. All poetry, even in its most humble forms, 
abounds with this figure. It has three forms : — 

1. It consists in ascribing to inanimate objeets, some of the 
qualities of living creatures. 

EXAMPLES 

A raging storm. A deceitful disease. A cmel disaster. The 
thirsty earth. The merciless ocean. The groaning forest 

2. It consists in representing inanimate objects, as acting 
like those which have life. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Mountains skipped like i*amsy and the little Hills, like 
lambs, 

*• CetbegQfl, (Cornelius,) a Roman of the most corrnpt and abandoned character ; 
an accomplice in Cataline's conspiracy, and, ]by order of the senate, was strangled in 
prison. 

Questions. What is personification ? In what does the figure lie ? How maiiy 
fbrmahasit? What is the first > Give an example. What ia th« aeoond ? Giwan 
•sample. 
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So laying her rash hand, in eril hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked and ate ; 
Earth felt the wound ; and JVaiure from her seat^ 
Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe. 
That all was lost. 

3. It represents inanimate objects, not only as feeling and 
acting, but as speaking to us, or listening when we addren 
them. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. I asked the golden Sun, and silver Spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years : — « 
They answered, <* Time is but a meteor glare, 
And bids us for eternity prepare." 

2. Oh I unexpected stroke, worse than of Death I 
Must I leave thee, Paradise! thus leave 

Thee, native Soil — these happy walks, and shades, 

Fit haunt of gods ? 0, Flowers! 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount ? 
Thee, lastly, nuptial Bower, by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, — from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air, 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 



9. Apostrophe. 
An Apostrophe is an address to some real person 
either absent or dead, as though present and listen* 
ing to us; or an address to some object personified. 

An apostrophe is nearly allied to personification. It is a 
figure which abounds with sublimity and feeling. All great 

Qpmiom. What it the third ? Give an example. What if an «poetropb« ? Tm 
what flgure it it OMurly allied. What ia here Mid of U?. 
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and beautiful objects in nature, sudi as the eon^ a mountain, 
the ocean, &c., as well as persons, may be apostrophized. The 
manner of utterance must be goremed by the strength of pas- 
sion indicated by the language. 

BXAHPLBS. 

1. Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, Maid of Imiis- 
lore I "L Bend thy fair head orer the waves, ihon tedrer tfum 
the ghosts of the ^ hills, when it moYes in a sunbeam at noon 
OTor the silence of Moryen.b 

2. O Thou thi^t rollest abore, round as the shield of my 
fathers ! whence are thy beams, O Sun ! thy eyerlasting light ? 
Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide them- 
selves in the sky ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the west- 
em waye. But thou thyself merest above t who can be a 
companion of thy course ? Tlie oaks of the mountains fall ; 
the mountains themselves decay with years ; the ocean shrinks 
and grows again ; the moon herself is lost in the heavens ; buS 
thou art forever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy 
course. 

3. When the world is dark with tempests, when thunder 
rolls, and lightning flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from ihe 
clouds, and laughest at tho storm. But to Ossian thou lookest 
in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow 
hair floats on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west. But thou art, perhaps, liko me, for a season ; thj 
years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds, care- 
less of the voice of the morning. Exult then, O Sun I in the 
strength of thy youth. Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like 
the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines through 
broken clouds, and the mist is on the hills ; when the blast of 
the north is on the plain, and the traveler shrinks in the midst 
of his journey. 

• Innifllore, the name giTen to the Orkney Iilends, t^ OiiiMi, a GUedaoian bard, 
who flourished about A. D. 900. ^ Morren, a provliiM of aaeleiit OaMonK «* 



10. Climax^ or Amplificatum, 

A Climax, or Amplification, consists in a gradual 
heightening of all the circumstances of any object or 
action, which we desire to predent in a strong light* 

EXAMPLES. 

}• It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds i it is the 
height of guUt to scourge him ; little less than pabbiOIDS to pot 
him to DEATH ; what name then shall I give to GBXJGIFTINa 

am? 

2. The doud-capt towers, the gofgdous palaces^ 
The solemn T£mfl£s, the great GLOBE ITSEU^^ 
With all that it INHABITS, shall dissolye, 
And like the baseless fabric of a yision 
Leaye not a wreck behind. 

S. We hare complainedy we have jMftlioiieci, we bafV W^ 
TREATED, we have SUPPLICATED ; we have even PM08* 
T RAT ED ourselves at the foot of the throne, Without moriag 
royal clemency. 

. .,^^^^j_i^._^ ..,.. ..,...^.. ..^. .... .^ _.. . — .. ._ „, — .■.^..... 
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TO TEACHEES. 

PaktFibst should be taken up in the order of its arrangement, and 
taught agreeably to the author's suggestions. The chiss should be 
azercised daily, on the tables, examples, and reading exercises illus- 
trating the rules, until the principles of elocution therein contained, 
are clearly understood, and can be correctly applied in reading the 
miscellaneous lessons of the Second Part. 

It is belieyed that the extent and variety of the reading matter it 
embraces, will not only relieve the dullness and tediousness of thus 
carefully studying elocutionary rules, sometimes complained of, but 
will be found amply sufficient, in the hands of a faithful teacher, to 
secure, on the part of his pupils, both in reading and speaking, a 
natural* easy, gracefal, and impressiye manner of delivery. 

In Part Sbookd, it was deemed unnecessary to introduce the rhetor- 
ical notation. It will be seen, however, that an occasional direction is 
given at the lieads of the lesson^ sometimes with, and sometimes 
without a reference to one or more of the rules which are especiaUy 
exemplified by the piece. This is designed, both as an aid to the 
student in preparing himself for the reading exercise, and as a sug- 
gestion to the teacher, that he should never neglect to call the attention 
of his class to such principles of elocution as the lesson exemplifies^ 
and thereby endeavor to secure to each member, a perfect familiarity 
with the rales, and their practical application. 

It is also recommended to students, after they have determined 
the general character of the language, or style of the piece, the kind 
and structure of the sentences, and the emphatic words, inflections^ 
transitions, and tones of voice, &c, which the sentiment requires 
in order to its most effective delivery, to designate the same with 
a pencil, l!n accordance with the notation of the First Part Such an 
exercise cannot fail to awaken their minds to the importance of the 
•ubject, and, at the same time, to make them critical in the applicalton 
of elocutionary principles, both in reading and speaking. 



PART II. 



SELECT PIECES 



BEADING AND DECLAMATION. 



LESSON L 

COUNSilL AND ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN.— Wisb. 
[Didactic. — This piece will al»o exemplify the pause of suspension. 
Rule 6, page 95.] 

1. Every young man is now a sower of seed on the field of life. 
These bright days of youth are the seed-time. Every thought 
of your intellect, every emotion of your heart, every word of 
your tongue, every principle you adopt, every act you perform, 
is a seed, whose good or evil fruit will be the bliss or bane of 
your after life. 

2. As is the seed, so will be the crop. Indulge your appetites, 
gratify your passions, neglect your intellect, foster wrong prin- 
ciples, cherish habits of idleness, vulgarity, dissipation, and, in 
the after years of manhood, you will reap a plentiful crop of 
corruption, degradation, and remorse. But if you control your 
appetites, subdue your passions, firmly adopt and rigidly prac- 
tice right principles, form habits of purity, propriety, sobriety, 
and diligence, your harvest will be one of honor, health, and 
happiness. 

8. That you have reached the period of youth, is, therefore, 
for you, a very serious fact. Qreat destinies lie shrouded in 
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your swifUy paasing boun; great responsibilities stand in tlia 
passages of every-day life; great dangers lie bidden in tha 
by-patbs of life's great bigbway ; and sirens, wbose song is am 
cbarming as tbe voice of Calypso,^ are tbere to allure yon to 
destruction. 

4. Great uncertainty bangs on your future bistory. God 
bas given you existence, witb full power and opportunity to 
improve it, and be bappy. He bas given you equal power to 
despise tbe gift, and be wretcbed. Wbicb you will do, is the 
gtand problem to be solved by your cboice and conduct To 
you, so young, so inexperienced, so susceptible of evil, so capable 
of good, so full of strong feelings, so unsettled in opinion, is 
committed tbe awful trust of your future bappiness. Tour 
bUss, or misery, in two worlds, bang poised in tbe balance. 
Tbe manner in wbicb you spend your youtb, will turn tbe scale 
for weal or woe. 

5. Verily, it bas been well said, tbat tbe season of youtb is 
a critical period. Critical, indeed ! And I would, if possible, 
engrave tbe tbougbt in inef&u:eable letters on your susceptible 
beart, and make you feel bow mucb tbe fasbioning of your 
destiny, wbicb, bitberto, bas been more in tbe bands of otbere 
tban your own, is now confided to your discretion. 

6. As boys, at borne, you bave sailed upon tbe calm waters 
of a quiet river, in a bark carefully fumisbed by a motber^s 
love, and safely guided by a fatber's skill. Now, you are sailing 
tbrongb the winding cbannels, tbe rocky straits, the rapid, rush- 
ing currents, at tbe river's month, into the great sea of active 
life. And here, for tbe first time, you are in command of the 
vessel. 

7. On your skill, and caution, depends the safety of the 
passage. Neglect the rules laid down on tbe chart of ezperienoe 

« Calypso, a daughter of Atlas. She inhabited the woody island, Ogygia, sitoatod 
dtfepiii llN oofin, ibA ttfttAjnmblMftom an Intercotirse with gods or mto. 
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by previous navigators, take passion for your pilot, place 
folly at the helm, and your bark will shortly lie a pitiable 
vreck on the rocks, or be so damaged as to peril your safety on 
the coming voyage. But study well the intricacies and dangers 
of your course, take counsel of experience, let caution be your 
pilot, and, without doubt, you will escape rock, current, eddy, 
and whirlpool, and, with streamered masts and big white sail, 
float gaily forth to dare and conquer the perils of the sea 
beyond. 



LESSON II. 

CHARACTER OF PITT.^^Robirtsow. 
[An exercise for reading in concert] 

1. The secretary stood alone; | modem degeneracy had 
not reached him. | Original, and unaccommodating, | the fea- 
tures of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. | His 
august mind overawed majesty; | and one of his sovereigns 
thought royalty so impaired in his presence, | that he conspired 
to remove him, | in order to be relieved from his superiority. | 
No state chicanery, | n<> narrow system of vicious politics, | no 
idle contest for ministerial victories, | sunk him to the vulgar 
level of the great; | but, overbearing, persuasive, and impracti- 
cable, I his object was England, his ambition was fkme. | 

2. Without dividing, he destroyed party; j without corrupt- 
ing, be made a venal age unanimous. | France sunk beneath 
him. I With one hand he smote the house of Bourbon,** | and 
wielded in the other, the democracy of England. | The sight 
of his mind was infinite ; | and his schemes were to affect, | not 

• Fitt» (William, or Lord Chatham, was burn in NoTember, 1708. At fiie age of 
twenty-six, he became a member of the EngKah parliament. He died in May, 1778. 
The name of Chatham ia the repreientative, in our langruge, of wbaUvnv iM bold 
and commanding in eloquence, b Bourbon, Chouae o^) a royal tuaUj in Franot. 
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England, | not the present age only, | but Europe, and poster- 
ity. I Wonderful were the means by which these schemes were 
accomplished, — | always seasonable, | always adequate, | the 
8ugjDC*^8tion8 of an understanding | animated by ardor | and 
enlightened by prophecy. | 

3. The ordinary feelings which make life amiable, and indo- 
lent, I were unknown to him. | No domestic difficulties, no 
domestic weakness reached him; | but, aloof from the sordid 
occurrences of life, | and unsullied by its intercourse, | he came, 
occasionally, into our system, | to counsel, and to decide. | 

4. A character so exalted, | so strenuous, | so various, | so 
authoritative | astonished a corrupt age ; | and the treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt, | through all her classes of 
Tenality. | Corruption imagined, indeed, | that she had found 
defects in this statesman, | and talked much of the inconsist- 
ency of his glory, | and much of the ruin of ^ his victories; | bufc 
the history of his country | and the calamities of the enemy, | 
answered, and refuted her. 

5. Nor were his political abilities his only talents ; | his 
eloquence was an era in the senate, | peculiar, and spontane- 
ous, I familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments, | and instinct- 
ive wisdom; | not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the 
splendid conflagration of TuUy; | it resembled sometimes the 
thunder, | and sometimes the music of the spheres. | Like 
Murray,* | he did not conduct the understanding | through tho 
painful subtlety of argumentation ; | nor was he, hke Towns- 
hend,^ | forever on the rack of exertion ; | but rather lightened 
upon the subject, | and reached the point by the flashings of 
the mind, | which, like those of his eye, | were felt, but could 
not be followed. | 

Mnrraj, (WiDiani,) tbe nine m Lord Bbsifleld, one of (he meet diedngoished 
Jvritto of England. He died In 1793. ^Townebend, (Gliarlee,) a moet eloquent 
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6. Upon the whole, | there was in this man | something that 
wooid create, | subvert, | or reform; | an understanding, | a 
spirit, I and an eloquence, j to summon mankind to society, | 
or to break the bonds of slavery asunder ; | something to rule 
the wilderness of free minds | with unbounded authority; | 
something that could establish, | or overwhelm empire, | and 
strike a blow in the world, | that should resound through the 
universe. 



LESSON III. 

ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN.—Paooroa. 
[Sublimity and grandeur. — Rule 6, p. 179.] 

1. thou vast Ocean! — everwaounding seal 
Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing, that windest round the solid world 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing, till its strength be gone, 
Thy voice is like the thunder; and thy sleep 
Is like a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 
Thou speakest in the east and in the west 
At once ; and on thy heavily laden breast, 
Fleets come and go, and shapes, that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and met in strife. 

2. The earth hath naught of this ; nor chance nor change 
Ruffles its surface. 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 
But in their stated round the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
An4 come again, and vanish ; — the yoimg spring 
Looks OTer bright with leaves and blossoming, 
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And winter always winds hia sullen horn. 
And the wild autumn, with a look fork»ii. 
Dies in his stormy manhood; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the summer flies* 

8. Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 
A will, a voice ; and in thy wrathful hour. 
When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 
A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 
Thy broad, green forehead. If the waves be driven 
Backward and forward by the shifting wind, 
How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind. 
And stretch thine arms, and war at once with heaven I 
Oh 1 wonderful thou art, great element ! 
And fearful in thy spleeny humors bent, 
And lovely in repose; — thy summer form 
Is beautiful ; and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding eaves, 
I love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour. 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach,— 
"Eternity, Eternity, and power.** 



LESSON IV. 

THE ALPS.»— Clam. 
[An illustration of sublimity, continued.] 
1. Proud monuments iof God! subliraeiye standi 
Among the wonders of his mighty hand. 
With summits soaring in the upper sky^ 
Where the broad day looks downiwith burning eye; 

• Alpi^ mountalBa io SwitEwrland. 
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Where gofgeous doada^in solemn pomp repoM, 
Hinging rich shadows on eternal snows. // 
Pfles of triumphant dust^ ye stand alone, 
And hd!d|in kingly state, a peerless throne. 

2. Like oI3eh conqiier<J^Jon high ye rear ^^ 
The regal ensigh and the glittering spes^; 
Bound icy spires, the mists, in wreaths unrolled. 
Float ever near, in purplef^ or in goM ; 

And voiceless torrents, sternly rolling there. 
Fill with wild music, the unpiUared air: 
What garden, or what hall on earth beneath, 
^ Thrills to such tones, as o'er the mountains 1 breathe? 

3. There, through long ages past, fthose summits shone, 
Where morning radiance) on their state. was thrown; 
There, when the summer-day's career was done, 
Played the last glory of the sinking sun ; 

There, sprinkling lusCer o'er the cataract's shade, 
The chastened mooh, her glittering rtftsbow made ; 
And, blent with pictured stars, her luster 1 lay, 
Where to still vales,^ the free streams leaped away. 

4. Where are the thronging hosts of other dap. 
Whose bannerol floated o'er the Alpine ways; a 
Who, through their high defiles, to battle wound. 
Where deadly ordnance stirred the heights around ? 
Gbne, like the dream, that melts at early mom. 
When the lark's anthem through the sky is borne ; 
Gone, jike the wrecks, that sink in ocean's spray,'/' 
And chill oblivion) murmurs, " Where are they? " 

5. Yet, "Alps on Alps" still rise; the lofty home . 
Of stonhs, and eaglfes, where their pinions roam ; 

* Alpiiw waya^ paaaes througrh or Among the Alps. 
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BuH^ lonnd their peaks, the magic colon lie, 

Of morn, and eve, imprinted on the sky; 

And still, while kings and thrones, shall fiide, and fall. 

And empty crowns fie dim upon the pall;:^ 

8^1,' shall their glaciers* fl^h, their torrente tokt^ 

TOT kingdoms niil, (and nations rise | no more. 



LESSON V. 

CLASSICAL LEARNING. — STOBT. 
[Didactic— Rule 2, p. 163.] 

1. The importance of classical learning to professional edu- 
cation, is so obvious, that the surprise is, that it could ever have 
become matter of disputation. I speak not of its power in 
refining the taste, in disciplining the judgment, in invigorating 
the understanding, or in warming the heart with elevated 
sentiments ; but of its power of direct, positive, necessary 
instruction. 

2. There is not a single nation from the north to the south 
of Europe, from the bleak shores of the Baltic to the bright 
plains of immortal Italy, whose literature is not embedded in 
the very elements of classical learning. The literature of 
England is, in an emphatic sense, the production of her schol- 
ars ; of men who have cultivated letters in her universities, and 
colleges, and grammarHSchools ; of men who thought any life 
too short, chiefly because it left some relic of antiquity un mas- 
tered, and any other fame too humble, because it faded in the 
presence of Roman and Grecian genius. 

3. He, who studies English literature without the lights of 
classical learning, loses half the charms of its sentiments and 

• Glaciers, immense muses of ice, formed on the sides of the Alps» or otber higk 
aowttaias. 
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style, of its foice and feelings, of its delicate touches, of its 
delightful allusions, of its iUustrative associations. Who, that 
reads the poetry of Gray,*^ does not feel that it is the refine- 
ment of classical taste which gives such inexpressible vividnesB 
and transparency to his diction? Who, that reads the c(»icen- 
trated sense and melodious versification of Dryden ^ and Pope,® 
does not perceive in them the disciples of the old school, whose 
genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse satire, and 
the playful wit of antiquity ? Who that meditates over the 
strains of Milton, does not feel that he drank deep at 
" Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast'by the oracle of God,— ^»' 

that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by coals 
from ancient altars ? 

4. It is no exaggeration to declare, that he who proposes to 
abolish classical studies, proposes to render, in a great measure, 
inert and unedifying, the mass of English literature for three 
centuries; to rob us of the glory of the past, and much of the 
instruction of future ages ; to blind us to excellencies which 
few may hope to equal and none to surpass; to annihilate 
associations which are interwoven with our best sentiments, and 
give to distant times and countries a presence and reality, as if 
tJbey were in fact his own. 



LESSON VI. 

EULOGIUM ON THE SOUTH— Hatnb. 
[See Rule 3, p. 168.] 
1. If there be one state in the Union, Mr. President, (and I 
say it not in a boastful spirit,) that may challenge comparison 

• Gray, (Thomas,) waa born in London in 1716, and died in 1771. He wrote somt 
bMtttiful poema. ^ Dryden, (John,) an iUnstriona English poet, died in 1700. 
•Pope, (Alexander,) a celebrated English poet^ bora in 1688^ and died in 1744. 
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with any other, for a unifonD, cealoni, aident, and unealcahitiiig 
derotion to the Union, that state — is Sonth Carolina. Sir, 
from the very oommenoement of the Revolution, np to this hour, 
there is no sacrifioe, however great, she has not cheerfully 
made; no service, she has ever hesitated to perform. She haa 
adhered to you in your prosperity; hut, in your adversity, ahe 
has clung to you, with more than filial affection. 

2.. What, sir, was the conduct of the south during the Rev- 
olution ? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct in that 
glorious struggle. But, great as is the praise which belongs to 
her, I think at least equal honor is due to the south. They 
espoused the quarrel of their brethren with a generous zeal, 
which did not suffer them to stop to calculate thoir interest in 
the dispute. Favorites of the mother country, possessed of 
neither ships nor seamen to create commercial rivalship, they 
might have found in their situation a guarantee that their 
trade would be forever fostered and protected by Great Britain. 
But, trampling on all considerations, either of interest, or safety, 
they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for principle, periled 
all in the sacred cause of freedom. 

3. Never — were there exhibited, in the history of the 
world, higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and 
heroic endurance, than by the whigs of Carolina, during the 
Revolution. The whole state, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. The 
fruits of industry perished on the spot where they were pro- 
duced, or were consumed by the foe. " The plains of Carolina" 
drank up the most precious blood of her citizens ! Black, and 
smoking ruins marked the places which had been the habita- 
tions of her children! Driven from their homes, into the 
gloomy. and almost impenetrable swamps, — even there, the 
spirit of liberty survived; and South Carolina, sustained by the 
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«aEainpl8 of her Sumpters,^ and Marions, proved, by her ooa- 
dttct, that though her soil might be overrun, the spirit of h^ 
p6<^le was invincible. 

LESSON VII. 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSJJTTS.— Webstkb. 
[Extract of a speech^ delivered in the United States Senato^ia 
reply to Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, in 1830.— Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. The eulogium pronounced on the character of the state 
of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, for her Revo- 
lutionary and other merits, meets my hearty concurrence. I 
shall not acknowledge that the honorable member goes before 
me, in regard for whatever of distinguished talent, or distin- 
guished cliaracter South Carolina has produced. I claim part 
of the honor; I parteke in the pride of her great names. I 
claim them for countrymen, one and all, — the Laurenses,^ the 
Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Marions, — Amer- 
icans, all, — whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state 
lines, than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
circumscribed within the same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation, they served and honored the country, and the 
whole country; and their renown is of the treasures of the 
whole country. Him whose honored name the gentleman 
himself bears, — does he suppose me less capable of gratitude 
for his patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his 
eyes had first opened upon the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina ? Sir, does he suppose it is in his power to 
exhibit a Carolina name so bright, as to produce envy in my 
bosom? No, sir; increased gratification and delight, rather. 

• Sumpter and Marion were distingroished ofllcer*, and rendered valuable servicet 
in the southern states during the Revolutionary war. ^ Laurens, Rutledge, &c., man 
distinguished in tlie American ReToIutiou. 

M 
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2. Sir, I thank God, tbat if I am gifted with little of Urn 
spirit which w said to be able to raise mortals to the skies, I 
have yet none, as I trust, of that other spirit, which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in my place here, in 
the senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, because it 
happened to spring up beyond the little limits of my own state 
or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for any 
^use, the homage due to American talent, to elevated patriot- 
ism, to sincere devotion to liberty and the country; or, if I see 
an uncommon endowment of Heaven, — if I see extraordinary 
capacity and virtue in any son of the south,; — and if, moved 
by local prejudice, or gangrened by state jealousy, I get up 
here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and 
just fame, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

8. Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me indulge 
in refreshing remembrances of the past; let me remind you that, 
in early times, no states cherished greater harmony, both of 
principle and feeling, than Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Would to God that harmony might again return ! Shoulder 
to shoulder, they went through the Revolution ; hand in hand, 
they stood round the administration of Washington, and felt 
his own great arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, 
if it exist, — alienation and distrust, — are the growth, unnatu- 
ral to such Boils, of false principles since sown. They are weeds, 
the seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

4. Mr. President, I shall enter on no enconium upon Massa- 
chusetts; she needs none. There she is, — behold her, and 
judge for yourselves. There is her history, — the world knows 
it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston,* 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, — and there 
they will remain forever. The bones of her sons, fallen in the 

• Bofltcn, Concord, &c., places of peculiar interest in the liistory of the Revsliltlaa. 
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great straggle for independenoe, now lie miagled witli the sofl 
of every state from New England to Qeorgia, — and there thej 
will lie forever. And, sir, where American liberty raised its 
first voice, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives in the strength of its manhood, and full of 
its origmal spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it, — if 
party strife and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it, — if 
lolly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and necessary 
restraints, shall succeed to separate it from that JJnion by 
which alone its existence is made sure, — it will stand in the 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked; 
it will stretch forth its arm, with whatever of vigor it may 
retain, over the friends who gather round it; and it will &11 at 
last, if &11 it must, amidst the proudest monuments of its own 
glory, on tlie very spot of its origin ! 



LESSON VIII. 

MARIUS* SEATED ON THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. b—CniLD. 

[The pupil maj^scan the following piece, and tell to what kind of 
verse it belongs, and to which form. See Construction of Yetae, p. 
310 and 211.] 

1. Pillars are fallen at thy feet, 

Fanes quiver in the air, 
A prostrate city is thy seat, 
And thou alone art there. 

2. No change comes o'er thy noble brow, 

Though ruin is around thee; 

• Caiin Muiiu wm a distingaiabed Roman general. He was made consul seTtn 
times. In consequence of dissentlons between bim and Sylla, Marius bad to flea 
from Rome. After wandering from place to place, be landed in Africa, and in bis 
melancholy state of mind, seated blmaolf on the rnins of Carthage, b Oarthagt, aa 
•noient oily in Africa, naar tba preaent tita of Toaia. It was destroyed 1^ the 
,U7,B.C. 
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Dune «yebeaiii bmns as proodly now, 
Ae when the laurel crowned thee. 

8. It cannot bend thy lofty bouI, 

Though friends and ^me depart; 
The car of fate maj o'er thee roll, 
"Nor crush thj Ron^an heart. 

4. And genius Imth electric power. 

Which earth can never tame ; 
bright suns may scorch, and dark clouds lowest- 
Its flash is still the same. 

5. The dreams we loved in early life, 

May melt like mist away; 
High thoughts may seem, 'mid paasiont^ strifei 
Like Carthage in decay; 

6. And proud hopes in the human hearty 

May be to ruin hurled ; 
like moldering monuments of art^ 
Heaped on a sleeping world: 

7. Yet there is something will not die, 

Where life hatli once been fair; 
Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 
Some Roman lingers there ! 



LESSON IX. 

THE BIBLE.— Grimke. 
[Didaetie. — The pupil may point out the cases of contrast in this 
piece, and tell how they should be read. See Rule 5, p. 92.] 

1, The Bible is the only book which God has ever sent^ and 
ihe only one he ever will send into the world. AH otBer 
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booln ai« trail and tnmsieiit as time, since they are only the 
legisters of time ; but the Bible is as durable as eternity, for 
its pages contain the records of eternity. -All other books are 
weak and imperfect, like their author, man ; but the Bible j^ a 
transcript of infinite power and perfection. Every other volume 
k limited in its usefulness and influence; but the Bible came 
forth conquering and to conquer, — rejoicing as a giant to run 
his course, — and like the sun, *' there is nothing kid from the 
heat thereof." The Bible only, of all the myriads of books 
the world has seen, is equally important and interesting to all 
mankind. Its tidings, whether of peace or of woe, are the 
same to the poor, the ignorant, and the weak, as to the rich, 
the wise, and the powerful. 

2. Among the most remarkable of its attributes, is justice; 
for it looks with impartial eyes on kings and on slaves, on the • 
hero and the soldier, on philosophers and peasants, on the 
eloquent and the dumb. From all, it exacts the same obedience 
to its commandments, and promises to the good, the fruits of 
his labors ; to the evil, the reward of his hands. Kor are the 
pority and holiness, the wisdom, benevolence, and truth of the 
Scriptures, less conspicuous, than their justice. In sublimity 
and beauty, in the descriptive and pathetic, in dignity and 
simplicity of narrative, in power and comprehensivenesSy in 
depth and variety of thought, in purity and elevation of senti- 
ment^ the most enthusiastic admirers of the heathen dassicB 
have conceded their inferiority to the Scriptures. 

8. The Bible, indeed, is the only universal classic, the classic . 
of all mankind, of every ajje and countiy, of time and eternity; 
more humble and simple than the primer of a child, more grand 
and magnificent than the epic and the oration, the ode and the 
drama, when genius, with his chariot of fire, and his horses of 
£9% ascends in whirlwind into the heaven of bis own inTentics. 
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It is the best classic the world has ever seen, the noblest Hbti 
has ever honored and dignified the language of mortals I 

4. If you boast that the Aristotle^,* and the Platoe,^ and 
th** Tullie»,c of the claHsic age, " dipped their pens in intellecti" 
the sacred authors dip|>ed theirs in inspiration. If thoee were 
the *' secretaries of nature," these were the secretaries of the 
very Author uf nature. . If Greece and Borne have gathered 
into their ^binet of curiosities, the pearls of heathen poetry 
and eloquence, the diamonds of pagan history and philosophy, 
Ood hinisclf has treasured up in the Scriptures, the poetiy and 
eloquence, the philosophy and history of sacred lawgivers, of 
prophets and apostle^s, o^ saints, evangelists, and martyrs. In 
vain may you seek for the pure and simple light of univeiMd 
truth in the Augustan <l ages of antiquity. In the Bible, only, 
is the poet*8 wish fulfilled, — 

" And like the sun be all one boundless eye." 



LESSON X. 

EMINETN STATESMEN OF THE RE VOLUTION.— Spa 
[See Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. The acts of the Revolution derive dignity and interest 
from the character of the actors, and the nature and magni- 
tude of the events. It has been remarked, that in all great 
political revolutions, men have arisen possessed of extraordinary 
endowments, adequate to the exigency of the time; and no 
period has been adorned with examples more illustrious, or 
more perfectly adapted to the high destiny awaiting them, than 
that of the American Revolution. 

2. Statesmen were at hand, who, if not skilled in the art of 

• Ari&totle, tee page 66. * Flato, a heaUien philosopher at Athens, who died 349, 
B. C* "TuUy, leepageST. < Anguataa age, a period of Ihe higkeit tzodlMiM to 
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gOTernbg empires, were thoroughly imbued with the princi- 
ples of just government, intimately acquainted with the history 
of former ages, and above all, with the condition, sentio^nts, 
and feelings of their countrymen. 

3. The eloquence and the internal counsels of the old Con- 
gress, were never recorded; wo know them only in their results; 
but that assembly, with no other power than that conferred by 
the sufirages of the people, with ho other influence than that 
of their public virtue and talents, and, without precedent to 
guide their deliberations, unsupported, even by the arm of law, 
or of ancient usages, — that assembly levied troops, imposed 
taxes, and, for years, not only retained the confidence and 
upheld the civil existence of a distracted country, but carried 
through a perilous war under its most aggravating burdens of 
fiacrifice and suffering. 

4. Can we imagine a situation, in which were required 
higher moral courage, more intelligence and talent, a deeper 
insight into human nature and the principles of social and 
political organizations, or, indeed, any of those qualities which 
constitute greatness of character in a statesman ? See, like- 
wise, that work of wonder, the Confederation, a union of inde- 
pendent states, constructed in the very heart of a desolating 
war, but with a beauty and strength, imperfect as it was, of 
which the ancient leagues of the Amphictyons,* the Achgeans,**. 
the Lycians,c and the modem confederacies of Germany, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, afford neither exemplar nor parallel 

6. Happy was it for America, happy for the world, that a 
great name, a guardian genius, pi-esided over her destinies in 
war, combining more than the virtues of the Roman Fabius,<* 

• Aiiiphictyons, a council of depatiee from the diflfereot states of Greece, to delib- 
erate on the common interest of the nation, b Achasana, ancient people of Achaia^ 
in Groeoe. « Lyoians, a people once settled in Asia Minor. < Fabiua, a Somaa 
dictator of distinffnished viitue, died SQi; B. C 
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and tbc Theban Epaminondas;* and, compared with wbom, thd^ 
conquerors of the world, the Alexanders^ and CaBsars,^ are but 
2)ng(4ftts crimsoned with blood, and decked with the trophies 
of slaughter, — oljects equally of the wonder and the execration 
of mankind. The hero of America was the conqueror only of 
his country's foes, and the hearts of his countrymen. To the 
one he was a tenor, and in the other he gained an ascendency, 
supreme, unrivaled, — the tribute of admiring gratitude, the 
reward of a nation's love. 



LESSON XI. 

•ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. — Wikt. 
(The reader may point out the questions which occur in this pietfe. 
tell to which kind they belong, and how they should be read. See 
Remark, p. 79, and Rules 1 and 8, p. 77 and 108.] 

1. The scenes which have been lately, passing in our country, 
and of which this meeting is a continuance, are full of moral 
instruction. They hold up to the world a lesson of wisdom by 
which all may profit. 

2. In the structure of their characters; in the course of their 
action; in the striking coincidences which marked their high 
career ; in the lives and in the deaths of the illustrious men 
whose virtues and services we have met to commemorate ; and, 
in that voice of admiration and gratitude which has since burs^ 
with one accord from the millions of freemen who people these 
United States ; there is a moral sublimity which overwhelms 
the mind, and hushes all its powers into silent amazement ! 

3. The European, who should have heard the sound, without 
apprehending the cause, would be apt to inquire, ** What is the 

• EpatninondM, a fiunoua Thebaa general, who defeated the Spartans at the cele- 
brated hattle of Leuotra, about 371, B. C *> Alexander, see page 195. •Cimtf, 
(Gaius JuUiia,) a distingui&hed Bomaa general, born 100, B. €• 
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meaning of all Uiia ? — what had theso men done to elicit tins 
unanimous and splendid acclamation ? Why has the whole 
American nation risen up as one man, to do them honor, and 
ofier to them this enthusiastic homage of the heart? 

4. ^Were they«mighty warriors, and was the peal that we 
have heard, the shout of victory ? Were they great oommanden, 
returning from their distant conquests, surrounded with the 
spoils of war, and was this the sound of their triumphal pro- 
cession ? Were they covered with martial glory in any fbnni 
and was this Hhe noisy wave of the multitudes, rolling back at 
their approach? ''" Nothing of all this: no; they were peace- 
ful and aged patriots, who, having served their coimtry together 
through their long and useful lives, had now sunlT together to 
the tomb. 

5. They had not fought battles; but they had formed and 
moved tlie great madunery, of which battles were only a 
small, and comparatively trivial consequence. They had not 
commanded armies; but they had commanded the master 
springs of the nation, on which all its great political, as well as 
military movements depended. By the wisdom and energy of 
their counsels, and by the potent mastery of their spirits, they 
had contributed pre-eminently to produce a mighty revolution, 
which has changed the aspect of the world. 

6. And this, be it remembered, has been the fruit of intel- 
lectual exertion ! — the triumph of mind ! What a proud tes- 
timony does it bear to the character of our nation, that it is 
able to make a proper estimate of services like these! — that 
while in other countries, the senseless mob fall down in stupid 
admiration, before the bloody wheels of the conqueror — even 
of the conqueror by accident, — in this, our people rise with one 
accord, to pay their homage to intellect and virtue ! This is a 
apectade of which we may be permitted to be proud. It 

honors our country no less than the illuatrioua dead. And 

12# 
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oould those great patriots speak to us from the tomb, they 
would tell us, that they have more pleasure m the testimcnj 
which these* honors bear to the character of their country, tban 
io that which they bear to their individual services. 

7. Jefferson and Adams * were great men by nature. Not 
great and eccentric minds "shot madly from their spheres'^ to 
affright the world and scatter pestilence in their course; but 
minds, whose strong and steady lights, restrained within their 
proper orbits by the happy poise of their characters, came to 
cheer and gladden a world that had been buried for ages in 
political night. They were heaven-called av^gers of degraded 
man. They came to lift him to the station for which Grod had 
formed hinr, and to put to flight those idiot superstitions with 
which tyrants had contrived to inthrall his reason and his 
liberty, 

8. That Being who had sent theni upon this mission, had 
fitted them pre-eminently for his glorious work. He filled their 
hearts with a love of country, which burned strong within them, 
even in death. He gave them a power of understanding, which 
no sophistry could baffle, no art elude : and a moral heroism, 
which no dangers could appall. Careless of themselves, reck- 
less of all . personal consequences, trampling underfoot that 
petty ambition of office and honor, which constitutes the mas- 
ter passion of little minds, they bent all their mighty powers to 
the task for which the/ had been delegated, — the freedom of 
their beloved country, and the restoration of fallen man. 

9. They felt that they were apostles of human liberty ; and 
well did they fulfill their high commissions. They rested not 
until they had accomplished their work at home, and given 
such an impulse to the great ocean of mind, that they saw the 



• Adams, (John,) and Jefferson, (Thomas,) ex-presidents of the United I 
l)oth of whom died July 4th, 1826, fifty years after the adoption of the Declaratioa 
of Independence, of which both were sijpners, July 4th, 1776. 
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waves rolling on the farthest shore before ihej were called to 
their rewaid ; and then left the world, hand in hand, exalting^ 
as they rose, in the success of their hibors. 



LESSON XII. 

THE AMERICAN EAGLE.— THomosr. 
1. Bird of the heavens ! whose matchless eye 

Alone can front the blaze of day, 
And, wandering through the radiant sky, 

Ne'er from the sunlight turns away ; 
Whose ample wing was made to rise 

Majestic o'er the loftiest peak, 
On whose chill tops the winter skies, 
• Around thy nest in tempests speak ; 
What ranger of the winds can dare. 
Proud mountain king! with thee compare; 
Or lift his gaudier plumes on high 
Before thy native majesty. 
When thou bast ta'en thy seat alone 
» Upon thy cloud-encircled throne f 

2/ Bird of the clifis! thy noble form 

Might well be thought almost divine; 
Bom for the thunder and the storm, 

The mountain and the rock are thine. 
Bird of the sun ! to thee — to thee 

The earliest tints of dawn are known, 
And 't is thy proud delight to see 

The monarch mount his gorgeous throne. 

3. Bird of Columbia! well art thou 
An emblem of our native land; 



ITS 



Wilk mUendMd front, and aoble Uom^ 

▲moag the iMilioin doonMd lo ttaiid; 
Proud, like hm Mighty nmrnlaiii wttodft; 

Like her own riven, wandenog free; 
And sending forih from hills and floods 

The joyous shout of liberty ! 
like thee, majestic bird ! like thee 

She stands in unbonght mi^esiy. 
With spreading wing, untired and stroof^ 
That dares a soaring far and long; 
That mounts aloft, nor locb below^ 
And will not quail though tempests Uonr» 

i The admiration of the earth. 

In grand simplicity she stands ; 
Like thee, the storms beheld her birth, 

And she was nursed by rugged hands; 
But, past the fierce and furious war, 

Her rising fame new glory brings, 
For kings and nobles come from &r 

To seek the shelter of her wings. 
And, like thee, rider of the cloud. 
She mounts the heavens, serene and proudy 
Oreat in a pure and noble fame,— ^ 
Great in her spotless champion's oam/s, 
And destined in her day to be 
Mighty as Rome, — more nobly freit. 

0. My native land ! my native land I 

To her my thoughts ^ill fondly turn; 

For her the warmest hopes expand. 
For her the heart with fears will yearn. 

Oh ! may she keep her eye, like thee» 
Proud eagle of the rodey wild, 



Fixed on ihe bub of liberty, ~~ 
By nmk, by fjusdon, imbegiiiled; 
Eemeffibering still the nigg«d i»ad 
Our yenerable fathem trod, 
When th«j through tcHl and danger ptowtj^ 
To gain their glorious bequest. 
And from each lip the caution fell 
To those who IbUowed, " Quaid it mHP 



LESSON xiir; 

FOfiEST HTMN.— Bbtajit. 
[See Rule 6, p. 179.] 

1. The groves were God's first temples. Ere mam lamad 
To hew tbe shaft, and Iaj the architiaye,*^ 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he &am«d 
The lofty vaull^ to gather and roll ba.ck 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood^ 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solenm thanks 
And supplication. Jjet me, then, at leasl^ 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood. 
Offer one hymn— thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. — 

2. Fa&er, thy haai 
Hath reared these venerable colusans; thoa 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst iMik dfftm 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy i 



ft ArohitrftTe, tbt lowtr divUon of an entabl«tora wbkh refto iminadiitellr <"> tt* 
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Budded, and shook their green leasee in thy bieeie^ 
And shot toward heaven. The oentuiy-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their.tope, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, thej stood, 
As now they stand, massy, and taD, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults. 
These winding aiples, of human pomp or pride 
Report not. No fantastic carvings show, 
The boast of our vain race to change the fonn 
Of thy fair works. But thou art here, — thou fill^st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these trees 
In music; — thou art in the coolei breath. 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt; — the barky trunks, the gromtdi 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 

8. My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo ! aQ grow old and die, — but see, again, 
How on the 'faltering footsteps of decay ' 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth. 
In all its beautiful forms. O, there is not lost 
,One of earth's charms; — these lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Molder beneath them. 

4. Then let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
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My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 

And tremble, and are still. Oh ! God, when thoa 

Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 

The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 

With all the waters of the firmament. 

The swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 

And drowns the villages ; wheu, at thy call. 

Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 

Upon the continent, and overwhelms 

Its cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 

Of these tremendous tokens of thy power, 

His pride, and lays his strifes and follies by ! 



LESSON XIV. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. — VaaPLAKOK. 
[The reader may note the questions in this piece, tell what kind 
they are, and how they should be read. — Rule 1, p. 77.] 

1. The study of the history of most other nations, fills the 
mind with sentiments, not unlike those which the American 
traveler feels, on entering the venerable and lofty cathedral of 
some proud, old city of Europe. Its solemn grandeur, its vast- 
ness, its obscurity, strike awe to his heart. A thousand recol- 
lections of romance, and poetry, and legendary story, come 
thronging in upon him. He is surrounded by the tombs of 
the mighty dead, rich with the labors of ancient art, and em- 
blazoned with the pomp of heraldry. 

2. What names does he read upon them ? Those of princes 
and nobles, who are now remembered only for their vices; and 
of sovereigns, at whose death no tears were shed, and whose 
memories lived not an hour in the affections of their people* 
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Thore rest the blood-stanied toldier of foitim6,^tli6 orator, 
who was ever the ready apologbt of tynmnj, — great scholars, 
who were the penaioiied flatterers of power, — and poets, who 
profaned the high gift of geniosi to pamper the vices of a 
corrupted court. 

3. Our own history, on the contniiy, like that poetical 
temple of flune, reared by the imagination of Chaucer,* and 
decorated by the taste of Pope, is almost exclusively dedicated 
to the memoiy of the truly great. Or rather, like the Pan- 
theon ^ of Rome, it stands, in calm and severe beiuity, amid the 
ruins of ancient magnificence, and ^ the toys of modem state.^ 
Within, no idle ornament encumbers its bold simplicity. The 
pure light of heaven enters from above, and sheds an equal 
and serene radiance around. As the eye wanders about its 
extent, it beholds the unadorned monuments of brave and good 
men, who have bled or tojled for their country; or it rests on 
votive tablets, inscribed with the names of the best benefactors 
of mankind. 

4. We have been repeatedly told, and sometimes, too, in a 
tone of affected impartiality, that the highest praise which can 
Isirly be given to the American mind, is that of possessing an 
enlightened selfishness; but a clear refutation may bo given, 
Qonfidenily and triumphantly. Is it nothing, for the universal 
good of mankind, to have carried into successful operation a 
cistern of self-government, uniting personal liberty, freedom of 
Ofanion, and equality of rights, with national power and dig- 
nity, such as had before existed only in the Utopian ^ dreams 
of philosophers? Is it nothing, in moral science, to have antic- 
ipated in sober reality numerous plans of reform in civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, which are but now received as 

» Chancer, an English poet, died in 1400, aged MTanty-two. 1> Pantheon, a magniA- 
Mnt temple at Rome, dedicated to all the gods. « Utopian, a term used to denote 
Uiiapevfeetfoa. 
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plausible theories by the politicians and economists of Europe! 
Is it nothing, to have been able to call forth, on every emer- 
gjencj, either in war or peace, a body of talents, always equal 
to the difficulty? 

5. Is it nothing, to have, in less than a half century, ex- 
ceedingly improved the sciences of political economy, of law, 
and of medicine, with all their auxiliary branches; to have 
enriched human knowledge by the accumulation of a great 
mass of useful facts and observations, and to have augmented 
the power and the comforts of civilized msgi, by miracles of 
mechanical invention ? Is it nothing, to have given the world 
exampies of disinterested patriotism, of political wisdom, of 
public virtue ; of learning, eloquence, and valor, never exerted, 
save for some praiseworthy end? It is sufficient, to have 
briefly suggested these considerations ; every mind would an- 
ticipate me in filling up the details. 

6. No, Land of Liberty ! thy children have no cause to 
blush for thee. What though the arts have reared few monu- 
ments among us ; yet our soil has been consecrated by the 
blood of heroes, and by great and holy deeds of peace. Its 
wide extent has become one vast temple and hallowed asylum, 
sanctified by the prayers and blessings of the persecuted of 
every sect, and the wretched of all nations. 

Land of Refuge! Land of Benedictions! Those prayers 
still arise, and they still are heard: — "May peace be within 
thy walls, and plenteousness within thy palaces!'* "May 
there be no decay, no leading into captivity, and no complain- 
ing in thy streets!" "May truth flourish out of the earth, 
and righteousness look down from heaven! " 
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LESSON XV. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT. — BuE«it» 

[Before ruadinj^ this piecp, let the pupil determine the general 
cliaru(*ter of the Iar|;ua{re. and tell how such language should be 
read. See Rule 12, p. 133] 

1. Since I hail the honor, I should say the dishonor, of 
sitting in this house, I have been witness to many strange, 
many infamous transactions. What can be your intention, in 
attacking all honor and virtue ? Do you mean to bring all 
men to a level with yourselves, and to extirpate all honor and 
independence? Perhaps you imagine a vote will settle the 
whole controversy. Alas ! you are not aware, that the manner 
in which your vote is prc^cured, is a secref to no man. 

2. Listen ! for if you are not totally callous, if your con- 
sciences are not scared, I will speak daggers to your souls, and 
awake you to all the horrors of guilty recollection. I will 
follow 3'ou with whips and stings through every maze of your 
unexampled turpitude, and plant thorns under the rose of 
ministenal approbation. You have flagrantly violated justice 
and the law of the land, and opened a door for anarchy and 
confusion. After assuming an arbitrary dominion over law 
and justice, you issue orders, warrants, and proclamations 
against every opponent, and send prisoners to your Bastile,* all 
those who have the courage and virtue to defend the freedom 
of the country. 

3. But, it is in vain that you hope by fear and terror to 
extinguish the native British fire. The more sacrifices, tho 
more martyrs you make, the more numerous the sons of liberty 

a Barke, (Edmund,) was born in the county of Cork, Ireland, in 1730. and died 
in the lixty-eiffhtb jear of his age. Mr. Burke Is ranked among the most eminent 
eratort and ttateamen, of England or Ireland. ^ BastUe, a castle in wliich crimr 
man condemned tbr politioal olBmiesb are immured tox lift. 
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will become* They will multiply like the hydra, and hurl 
vengeance on your heads. Let others act as they will; while 
I have a tongue, or an arm, they shall be free. And that I 
may not be a witness of these monstrous proceedings, I will 
leave the house. These walls are unholy, baleful, deadly, 
while a prostitute majority holds the bolt of paHiamentary 
power, and hurls its vengeance only upon the virtuous. 



LESSON XVI. 

THE INDIAN. — EvKRETT. 
[Let the reader also determine the character of the language in 
this piece, and tell how it should be read. See Rule 12, p. ] 93.] 

1. Think of the country for which the Indians fought! 
Who can blame them ? As Philip » looked down from his 
seat on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence ; as he looked 
down and beheld the lovely scene which spread beneath, at a 
summer sunset, — the distant hill-tops blazing with gold, the 
slanting beams streaming along the waters, the broad plains, 
the island groups, the majestic forest, — could he be blamed, 
if his heart burned within him, as he beheld it all passing, by 
no tardy process, from beneath his control, into the hands of 
the stranger? 

2. No wonder, if in company with a friendly settler, con- 
templating the progress already made by the white man, and 
marking the gigantic strides with which he was advancing into 
the wilderness, he should fold his arms, and say, — " White 
man, there is eternal war between me and thee I I quit not 
the land of my fathers, but with my life ! In those woods, 
where I bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer; over 

• Fbilip, A celebrated Indlaa chief in the war 9t 1675^ wboM Mat aad htad- 
Viartora war* at Mount Hope, in Bboda Xdaad. 
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yonder waters, I will still glide unreotrained in my bark < 

by those dashing waterfalls, I will still lay up my winter's 

store of food ; on these fertile meadows, I will still plant my com* 

3. '^ Stranger, the land is mine ! I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou sayest^ 
these broad regions were purchased for a few baubles of my 
fathers. They could sell what was theirs ; they could sell no 
more. How could my fathers sell that which the Great Spirit 
sent me into the world to live upon ? They knew not what 
they did. The stranger came — a timid suppHant, few and 
feeble — and asked to lie down on the red man's bear-skin, 
and warm himself at the red man's fire, and have a httle 
piece of land, to raise com for his women and children; and 
now he is become strong, and mighty, and bold, and spreads 
out his parchment over the whole, and says, 'It is mine.' 

4. " Stranger, there is not room for us both. The Great 
Spirit has not made us to live together. There is poison in 
the white man's cup; the white man's dog barks at the red 
man's heels. If I should leave the land of my fathers, 
whither shall I fly ? Shall I go to the south, and dwell among 
the graves of the Pequots ? » Shall I wander to the west, — 
the fierce Mohawk, the man-eater, is my foe. Shall I fly to 
the east, — the great water is before me. No, stranger; here 
I have lived, and here will I die ; and if here thou abidest^ 
there is eternal war between me and thee. Thou hast taught 
me thy arts of destruction ; for that alone, I thank thee. And 
now, take heed to thy steps, — the red man is thy foe ! 

5. "When thou goest forth by day, my bullet shall whistle 
by thee ; when thou liest down at night, my knife is at thy 
throat. The noonday sun shall not discover thy enemy, and 
the darkness of midnight shall not protect thy rest. Thou 
• * 

• Fequote and Hobawlu, th4 tuuntt of two XodiAa trttws. 
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ibiiD pk&t in terror, and I will reap in blood; thou fihalt sow 
the earth with com, and I will strew it with ashes ; thon shalt 
go forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the scalp- 
ing-knife; thou shalt build, and I will burn, till the white man 
or the Indian shall cease 6om the land. Go thy way for this 
time in safety ; b^it remember, stranger, there is eternal war 
between me and thee!" 



LESSON XVII. 

EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT JACKSON'S PROCLAMATION^ 

[In this piece the reader may point out the examples of succession 
of partieulara^ and tell how they should be read. See Rule 12, p. 130.] 

1. Fellow-citizens: — Contemplate the condition of that 
country of which you still form an important part ! Consider 
it« government, uniting in one bond of common interest and 
general protection, so many different states; giving to all their 
inhabitants the proud title of American citizens ; protecting 
their commerce ; securing their literature and their arts ; facili- 
tating their intercommunication ; defending their frontiers ; and 
making their name respected in the remotest parts of the earth. 

2. Consider the extent of its territory ; its increasing and 
happy population; its advance in arts, which render life agreea- 
ble, and the sciences, which elevate the mind ! See education 
spreading the light of religion, humanity, and general inform- 
ation, into every cottage in this wide extent of our territories 
and states ! Behold it as the asylum, where the wretched and 
the oppressed find a refuge and support ! 

3. Look on this picture of happiness and honor, and say, — 
** We, too, are citizens of America ! Carolina is one of these 

» Thu proclamation was iasaed to allay the difficulties in South GaroliiMi in relft- 
tloQ to Ua Moeasion from the Union. 
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proud states. Her arms haye defended, her best blood him 
cemented, this happy union ! ** And then add, if you can, witlh- 
ont horror and remorse, — *'This happy union we will dissolve; 
this picture of peace and prosperity, we will deface ; this free 
intercourse, we will interrupt ; these fertile fields, we will 
deluge with blood; the protection of that glorious flag, we 
renounce; the veiy name of Americans, we discard!" 

4. There is yet time to show, that the descendants of the 
Pinckneys,^ the Sumpters, the Rutledges, and of the thousand 
other names which adorn the pages on your Revolutionaiy 
history, will not abandon that union, to support which, so many 
of them fought, and bled, and died. 

5. I adjure you, as you honor their memory; as you love 
the cause of freedom, to which they dedicated their lives; as 
you prize the peace of your country, the lives of its best citi- 
sens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your steps. 

6. Snatch from the archives of your state, the disorganizing 
edict of its convention; bid its members to reassemble and 
promulgate the decided expressions of your will ; to remain in 
the path which alone can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and 
honor; tell them that, compared to disunion, all other evils are 
light, because that brings with it an accumulation of all; 
declare that you will never take the field, unless the star-spang- 
led banner of your country shall float over you; that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored and scorned while 
you live, as the authors of the first attack on the constitution 
of your country! — its destroyers you cannot be. 

V. Fellow-citizens, the momentous case is before you. On 
your undivided support of the government, depends the decision 
of the great question it involves, whether our sacred union will 
be preserved, and the blessings it secures to us as one people, 

• 8m note, p. 263. 
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tihall be perpetuated. Ko one can doabt that the unanimity 
with which that decision will be expressed, will be such as to 
inspire new confidence in republican institutions ; and that the 
prudence, the wisdom, and the courage, which it will bring 
to their defense, will transmit them unimpaired and invigorated 
to our children. 



LESSON XVIII. 

SCENE FROM DOUOLAS.— Hon 
ICharacterB— Olshalton and Nobyal. — See PersoDation, p. SOO.] 

Glen. Has Norval seen the troops ? 

I^or. The setting sun, 
With yellow radiance, lightened all the yale; 
And, as the warriors moved, each polished helm,* 
Corslet,^ or spear, glanced back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climbed, — and, halting at its top. 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seemed 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 

Olen, Thou talk'st it well ! no leader of our host, 
In sounds more loflby, speaks of glorious war. 

JVor. If I shall e'er acquire a leader's name, 
My speech will bo less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely ; since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Olen, You wrong yourself, brave sir ! Your martial deeds 
Have ranked you with the great: — but mark me, Norval, 
Lord Randolph's favor now exalts your youth, 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you : — 

• Helm, for helmet, defensive armor for the head. ^ Corelet, armor former^ worn 
bj pikemen in battle, to protect the bodj. 
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Give them all honor; seem not to command; 

Eke, thej will acarcelj brook your late-sprung powefi 

Which, nor alliance props, nar birth adorns. 

Nor. Sir! — I have been accuatomed all my daja 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth; 
And though I have been told, that there are men, 
Who borrow friendship's tongue to speak their aoom; 
Yet, in such language I am, little skilled. 
Therefore,, I thank Glenalvon for his counsel, — 
Although it sounded haishly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure? Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms? 

Olen. I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I see is great» 

Nor, My pride ! 

Glen, Suppress it, as you wish to prosper; 
Your pride 's excessive ! yet, for Randolph's sake^ 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high-bom men, 
Will high-bom men endure a shepherd's soomt 

Nor, A shepherd's scorn I 

Olen, Yes; — if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes. 
As if you took the measure of their minds, 
And said, in secret, — " You are no match for me," 
Whnt will become of you ? 

Nor, Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self t 

Olen, Ha ! — dost thou threaten me ? 

Nor, Didst thou not hear? 

Olen, Unwillingly I did ; a nobler foe. 
Had not been questioned thus. But such as thou<«« 
" Nor, Whom dost thou think me? 

Glen, NorvaL 
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JVbr. So I am; 
And who is Norval, in Glenalvon's eyes ? 

Qlen. A peasant's son, — a wandering beggar boy; 
At best, no more, even if he speak the truth. 

Nor. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth ? 

Qhn. Thy truth ! Thou 'rt all a lie, and false as fiends^ 
Is the vain-glorious tale thou told'st to Eandolph. 

I7br. If I were chained, unarmed, or bed-rid old, 
Perhaps I might revile ; but as I am, 
I have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race, who strive not but with deeds ! 
Bid I not fear to freeze thy shallow valor. 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — what thou art — I know thee well 

Olen, Dost thou not know Glenalvon, bom to rule 
Ten thousand slaves like thee ? 

Nor, Villain I — no more ; — 
Draw, and defend thy life. [They draw their Bwords.] I did design 
To have defied thee in another cause ; 
But Heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now, for my own, and Lady Randolph's wrongs ! 

CThey fight.] ,•• 
[Enter Lord Randolph.] 

Lord Randolph, Hold ! — I command you both ; 

The man that stirs, makes me his foe. 

Nor, Another voice than thine, 
That threat had vainly sounded, noble Randolph. ' 

Glen, Hear him, my lord, he's wondrous condescending I 
Mark the humility of shepherd Norval 1 

Nor, Now you may scoflf in safety. 

[Bbth sheath their Bwords.! , 

Lord JR. Speak not thus, 
Tauntmg each other ; but unfold to me 
The cause of quarrel ; then 1 11 judge betwixt yoiu 
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Nor* Naj, my good lord, though I revere you miieii* 
Hy cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. 
I blnsh to speak — I will not — cannot speak 
The opprobrious words, that I from him have borne* 
To the liege lord of my dear native land, 
I owe a subjects homage ; but, even him, 
And his high arbitration I'd reject! 
Within my bosom reigns another lord, — 
Honor — sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favors, and let Norval go 
Henoe as he came, — alone — but not dishonored. 

Lord B, Thus'^EU', I'll mediate with impartial voioe: 
The ancient foe of Caledonia's land. 
Now waves his banners o'er her frighted fields. 
Suspend your purpose, till your country's arms 
Repel the bold invader; then decide 
The private quarrel. 

Oleti, I agree to this. 

J76r, A.nd I do. [ExU Handolpli.] 

Glen. Norval, 
l^t not our variance mar the social hour. 
Nor wrong the hospitality of Randolph; 
Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate. 
Shall stain thy countenance. Smooth thou thy brow, 
Nor, let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 

Nor, Think not so lightly, sir, of my resentment; 
When we contend again, our strife is mortaL 
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LESSON XIX. 

BLENNERHASSETT.— Wirt. 

1. Who is Bleanerhassett ? A native of Ireland, a man of 
letters, who fled from the stonns of his own oountiy to find 
quiet in ours. PossessiDg himself of a beautiful island in the 
Ohio, he rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every 
romantic embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery, that Shen- 
stone ^ might have envied, blooms around him ; music, which 
might have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is his; an 
extensive library spreads its treasures before him ; a philosophi- 
cal apparatus offers to him all the secrets and mysteries of 
nature; peace, tranquillity, and innocence, shed their mingled de- 
lights around him ; mid to crown the enchantment of the scene, a 
wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with 
every accomplishment that can render it irresistible, had blessed 
him with her love, and made him the- father of her children. 

2. The evidence would convince you, sir, that this* is 
only a faint picture of the real life. In the midst of all this 
peace, this innocence, and this tranquillity, this feast of the 
mind, this pure banquet of the heart — the destroyer comes; 
he comes to turn this paradise into a hell. A stranger presents 
himself. It is Aaron Burr!^ Introduced to their civilities by 
the high rank which he had lately held in his country, he soon 
finds his way to their hearts by the dignity and elegance of his 
demeanor, the light and beauty of his conversation, and the 
seductive and fascinating power of his address. The conquest 
wte not a difficult one. Innocence is ever simple and credu- 
lous; conscious of no designs of itself, it suspects none in 

• ahenstone, (WilliMn,) born in 1714. H« occupied hi* lift in rural embeBiih* 
menta, and the cultiyation of poetry. i> Aaron Burr, was ttocted Tio«-i>rMid«ai of 
the United Stataa in laOO. In 1807 h» wai arwrt e ^ aad triad i» tr waoo . Hi died 
in 1836ki«ed eighty. 
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othen; it wean no guards before its breast; every door, and 
portal, and avenue of the heart, Is thrown open, and all who 
choose it, enter. Such was the state of Eden, when the serpent 
entered its bowers. The prisoner in a more engaging form, 
winding himself into the open and unpracticed heart of the 
unfortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty in chang- 
ing the native character of that heart, and the objects of its 
affection. By degrees he infuses into it the poison of his own 
ambition; he breathes into it the fire of his own courage; a 
daring and desperate thirst for glory; an ardor panting for 
all the storms, and bustle, and hurricane of life. 

3. In a short time the whole man is changed, and every object 
of his former delight relinquished. Greater objects have taken 
possession of his soul; his imagination -has been dazzled 
by visions of diadems, and stars, and garters, and titles of 
nobility; he has been taught to bum with restless emula- 
tion at the names of Cromwell,^ Caesar, and Bonaparte. 
His enchanted island is destined soon to relapse into a 
desert; and in a few moiiths we find' the tender and beau- 
tiful partner of his bosom, whom he lately ^^ permitted not 
the winds of summer to visit too roughly, — ^^ we find her 
shivering, at midnight, on the \vjnter banks of the Ohio^ 
and mingling her tears with the torrents that froze as 
they fell. 

4. Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his in- 
terest and his happiness; thus seduced from the paths of 
innocence and peace; thus confounded in the toils which 
were deliberately spread for him, and overwhelmed by 
the mastering spirit and genius of another; — this man, thus 
ruined and undone, and made to play a subordinate part in this 
grand drama of guilt and treason, this man is to be called the 

• OtomweiO^ (QUrcr,) eritod tlie proteoCor of the commonwealth of England. Ha 
died fai 1686. 
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principal oftnder; while he, by whom he was thus plunged 
and steeped in miseiy, is comparatively innocent — a mere 
BfOcessory. Sir, neither the human hearty nor the human under- 
standing, will bear a perversion so monstrous and absurd; so 
8hoc]png to the soul ; so revolting to reason. 



LESSON XX. 

CUIIRAN* IN DEFENSE OP ORR. 

1. I tell you, therefore, gentlemen of the jury, it is not with 
respect to Mr. Orr, that your verdict is sought: you are called 
.upon, on your oaths, to say that the government is wise and 
merciful ; %]iHi the people are prosperous and happy ; that 
military law ought to be continued; that the British constitu- 
tion could not, with safety, be restored to the country; and 
that the statements of a contrary import, by your advocates in 
either country, were libelous and false. 

2. I tell you, these are the questions ; and I ask you, can you 
have the front to give the expected answer, in the face of a 
community who know the country as well as you do ? Let 
me ask you, how you could reconcile with such a verdict, the 
jails, the tenders, the gibbets, the conflagrations, the murden, 
and the proclamations, that we hear of every day in the streets, 
and see every day in the country ? What are the processions 
of the learned counsel himself^ circuit after circuit ? Merciful 
God ! what is the state of L-eland, and where shall you find 
the wretched inhabitant of this land ? 

3. You may find him, perhaps, in jail, the only place of se- 
curity — 1 had almost caid, of ordinary habitation; you may 
see him flying, by the conflagration of his own dwelling ; 

• Curran, (John Philpot,) was an emineut Irish lawyer and orator. Ho was honk 
In the county of Cork, in 1750, and died in 1S17, aged ilxfj-seTen 
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jroa may find his bones bleaching on the green fields of ids 
oonntry; or he may be found tossing upon the surface of the 
ocean, and mingling his groans with those tempests, leae aar- 
age than his peraecutora, that drift him to a returnleaa distance 
from his family and his home. 

4. And yet, with these &ct8 ringing in the ears, and staring in 
the face of the prosecutor, you are called upon to say, on your 
oaths, that these facts do not exist. You are called upon, in 
defiance of shame, of truth, of honor, to deny the sufierings 
under which you groan, and to flatter the persecution that 
tramples you under foot. 

LESSON XXI. 
THE QRAYE OF THE YEAR. — G. A. Gaxaob. 
[The pupil may scan this piece* i^nd tell in what meaanrefl it is 
written. See p. 214.] 

1. Be composed, every toil and each turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart in life's treacherous snares, 
And the hour, that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturbed by regrets, unencumbered by. cares. . 
How cheerless, the late blooming face of creation! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career. 
And, fiitigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind, with a smile, on the grave of the year I 

^, Hark I the wind whistles rudely^ the shadows are dosing^ 

Which inwrap his broad path in the mantle of night, 
While pleasure's gay sdhs are in quiet reposing. 

Undisturbed by the wrecks that have numbered his flight* 
In yon temple, where Fashion's bright tapers are lighted. 

Her votaries, in Ch)wd8, decked with garlands, appear, 
And, as yet, their warm hopes, by no specter affrighted. 

Assemble to dance round the grave of the year I 
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8. 01 I hate the fidse cup, that the idlers have tasted. 

When I think on the ills of life's comfortless day; 
How the flowers pf mj childhood their odor haye wasted. 

And the friends of my youth have been stolen away;«— 
1 think not^ how fruitless the warmest endeavor. 

To recall the kind moments, neglected when near, 
When the hours, that Oblivion has canceled forever, 

Are interred by her hand in the grave of the yearl 

4. Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflecdon, 

What throngs have relinquished life's perishing breoQiI 
How many have shed the sad tear of dejection, 

And closed the dim eye in the darkness of death ! 
How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended 

Beneath the lone pall that envelops the bier, 
Or to Death's lonely valley, have gently descended^ 

And made their cold beds with the grave of the yearl 

5. 'Tis the year, that so late, its new beauty disclosing, 

Rose bright on the happ}r, the careless, and gay. 
Who now, on their pillows of dust are reposing, 

While the sod presses damp on their bosoms of day ! 
Then think not of bliss, when its smile is expiring, — 

Disappointment still drowns it in misery's tear; 
Reflect, and be wise, for the day is retiring, 

And TO- MORROW will dawn on the grave of the yeai I 

6. Yet, awhile, and no seasous around us shall flourish. 

But Silence, for each, her dark mausion prepare, 
Where Beauty, no longer, her roses shall nourish, 

Or the lily o'erspread the wan cheek of Despair; — 
But the eye shall with luster unfading be brightened. 

When it wakens to bliss in yon orient sphere, 
By the sunbeams of splendor immortal, enlightened, 

Which no more shall go down on the grave of tli& y^l 
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LESSON XXII. 
SOLILOQUY OF THE GAMBLER'S WIFE.— Ooatbs. 
rSee TranBition, p. 196, and Personations, p. 200.] 
L "Dark is the night! How dark I No light! No fire! 
Cold on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire ! 
Shivering, I watch by the cradle side 
For him, who pledged his love ! Last year a bride I 

S. « Hark ! 'T is his footstep I No ! — 'T is past !— 'T is gone ! 
Tick ! — Tick ! — How wearily the time crawls on I 
Why should he leave me thus ? — He once was kind ! 
And I believed 'twould last! — How mad!" — How blind! 

8. " Rest thee, my babe ! — Rest on ! — 'T is hunger's ciy I 
Sleep ! — for there is no food ! — The font is dry ! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have done : 
My heart must break ! And thou ! — The clock strikes one, 

4. " Hush ! 't is the dice-box ! Yes ! he 's there ! Tie's there I 
For this ! — for this he leaves me to despair ! 

Leaves love! leaves truth! his^wife! his child! for what? 
The wanton's smile — the villain — and the sot ! 

5. "Yet I '11 not curse him ! No ! 't is all in vain ! 
'T is long to wait, but sure he '11 come again ! 
And I could starve, and bless him, but for you, 

My child ! — his child ! Oh, fiend ! — The clock strikes two. 

6. " Hark ! How the sign-board creaks I The blast howls by I 
Moan ! moan ! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky ! 

Ha ! 't is his knock I he comes ! — he comes once more I 
*Tis but the lattice flaps! My hope is o'er I 

7. " Can he desert us thus ! He knows I stay, 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 

For his return, — and yet he sees no tear! 
No I no 1 It cannot be ! He will be here ! 
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8. ^Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart I 
Thou 'rt cold I Thou 'rt f reezbg ! But we will not part I 
Husband I — I die I — Father ! — It is not he I 
Oh, God I protect my child!" They're dead! The dock 
alruok three. 



LESSON XXIII. 

PLEASURES OF HOPE.— Caiipbill. 
[See page 210.] 
1* At summer's eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills beloWy 
Why, to yon mountain, turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky t 
Why do those hills, of shadowy tint, appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling neart 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain with its azure hue. 

2. Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way; 
Thus, from afar, each dim discovered scene * 
More pleasing seems, than all the past has beenj 
And every form that fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

3. What potent spirit guides the raptured eye, 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

Can wisdom lend, with all her boasted power^ 

The pledge of joy's anticipated hour ? 

Ah, no! she darkly sees the fate of man. 

Her dim horizon bounded to a span; 

Or if she holds an image to the view, 

Tis nature, pictured too severely true. 
13* 
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4, With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heayenly ll^h^ 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight; 

Thine is the charm of lifers bewildered way. 
That calls eaeh slumbering passion into play. 

5. Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of times 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fiide ; 

When all the sister planets have decayed. 
When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow. 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below,—* 
Thou undismayed, shalt o'er the ruius smile. 
And light thy torch at nature's funeral pile. 



LESSON XXIV. 

INFLUENCE OF ATHENIAN LITERATURE.— Maoaulat 

[The reader may point out the commencing and concluding series 
in this piece, and tell how they should be read. See Rule 11, p. 126.] 

1. I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who 
may despise the present narrow limits, and assert the rights of 
history over every part of her natural domain. Should such a 
writer engage in that enterprise, he will record, indeed, all that 
is interesting and important in military and political transac- 
tions; but he. will not think any thing too trivial for the gravity 
of history, which is not too trivial to promote or diminish the 
happiness of man. 

2. He will portray in vivid colors the domestic society, the 
manners, the amusements, the conversation of the Greeks; 
he will not disdain to discuss the state of agriculture, of the 
mechanical arts, and of the conveniences of life ; the progress 
of painting, of sculpture, aud of architecture, will form an 
important part of his phm; but above all, his att^tioD will 
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be giyen to the histcny of that splendid literature, froai which 
has spruag all the strength, the wisdom, the freedom, and the 
glory of the western world. 

3. If we consider merely the subtilty of disquisition, the 
Icmse of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of 
expressioui which characterize the great works of Athenian 
genius, we must pronounce them intrinsically mosi valuable ; — 
but what shall we say, when we reflect that from hence have 
sprung, directly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of the 
human intellect; that from hence were the vast aooomplishr 
ments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero;^ the withering . fire 
i^ Juvenal;^ the plastic imagination of Dante ;<' the humor 
of Cervantes;^ the comprehension of Bacon;® the wit of 
Butler ;f the supreme and imiversal excellence of Shakspeaief ff 

4. All the triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice and 
power, in every country, and in every age, have been the 
triumphs of Athens. Wherever a few great minds have 
made a stand against violence and fraud, and the cause of 
liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of 
them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling, — by the lonely lamp 
of Erasmus;^ by the restless bed of Pascal;^ in the tribune of 
Mirabeau;J in the cell of Galileo ;^ on the scaffold of Sidney.^ 

• Cicero, see p. 65. « Juvenal, a Romaa poet, celebrated for the ipirit, boldiwflf, 
and elegance of bis satires. « Dante, an Italian poet, bom at Florence, 1286, and 
died in 1321. ^ Cer^'antes, a celebrated Spanish writer. He died in 1616. • Bacon, 
(Francis,) lord high chancellor of England, born in 1561, and died tn 1626. He 
was one of the greatest and moet Qniverial geniuses, that aaj age or eountrj hat 
produced. 'Butler, an Bnglish poet, who wrote satires. He died in 1680. 
cShakspeare, see p. 27. b Erasmus, see p. 27. i Pascal, (Blaise,) a Frenehmaii, 
eminent as a mathematician, and a xealons friend of the Christiaii reHgloa as tanghk 
bj the Jaasenists. He was bom in 1623, and died io 1662. J Mirabean, a eelebrated 
French nobleman, bom 1749, and died 1791. k Qalileo, a most eminent philosopher, 
astronomer, and mathematician, and iuTentor of the telescope ; boru at Fiorenee, 
1561. He was imprisoned ae a heretic, tar teaehing that the son, and not the earllv 
la in the center of the world, and immorable^ and that the earth moTSS 1^ a diurnal 
motion. He died, 1642, aged serentj-eight. 1 Sidney, (Algernon,) a celebrated EagfUk 
repnbBoati, and martyr to nber^. He wae inMMtfy eteoiAed lot tNMOA in 3«ia. 
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5« Bntwhothall eBtioiAto ber laflueDoe on private happin«wf 
Who shall say how many thoosanda haye been made wker, 
happier, and better, by those pursuits in which die has taa^^ 
mankind to engage; to how many the studies, which took thair 
fise from her, have been wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, 
health in sickness, society in solitude? Her power is indeed 
manifested at the bar; in the senate; in the field of battle; in 
the schools of philosophy. 

6. But these are not her glory. Wherever literature oonsolea 
sorrow, or assuages pain ; wherever it brings gladness to eyea 
which fiiil with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark 
house and the long sleep, — there is exhibited, in its noblest 
form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

7. Surely it is no exsggeration to say, that no example 
advantage is to be compared with that purification of the intel- 
lectual eye, which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth 
of the mental world; all the hoarded treasures of the prime- 
val dynasties; all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored 
mines. This is the gift of Athens to man. Her freedom and 
her power have, for more than twenty centuries, been annihi- 
lated; her people have degenerated into timid slaves; her 
language into a barbarous jargon ; her temples have been given 
up to the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and 
Scotchmen ; but her intellectual empire is imperishable. 

8. And, when those who have rivaled her greatness shall 
have shared her fate ; when civilization and knowledge shall 
have fixed their abode in distant continents ; when the scepter 
shall have passed away from England ; when, perhaps, travelers 
from distant regions, ^hall in vain labor to decipher on some 
moldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief; shall hear 
savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idol over the ruined 
dome of our proudest temple ; and shall see a single naked 
fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten (Jiousand mastsi-^ 
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Imv inAuMioe and her glory will still Borviye, — fnak in etenuil 
youth, exempt from mutability and decay, immortal as the 
iattfttectual principle from which they derived their origin, aaid 
' which they exercise their control. 



LESSON XXV. 
KlfOWLEDQE ticrsdb GOLD.— Ev«b£tt. 

1. If we look only to material prosperity, to physical 
welfare, nothing is now more certain than that they are most 
powerfully promoted by every thing which multiplies and 
diffuses the means of education. We live in an age in which 
cultivated mind is becoming more and more the controlling 
influence of affairs. Like that mysterious magnetic influence, 
whose wonderful properties have been lately brought from the 
scientific lecture-room into the practical business of life, you 
cannot see it, you cannot feel it, you cannot weigh it; but it 
pervades the globe, from its surface to its center, and moves 
every particle of metal which has been touched, into a kindred 
sensibility. 

2. We hear much, at present, of the veins of gold which are 
brought to light in almost every latitude of either hemisphere; 
in ^t, we hear of nothing else. But I care not what mines' 
are opened in the north or in the south, in the mountains of 
Siberia, or the Sierras of California; wheresoever the fountains 
of the golden tide may gush forth, the streams will flow to the 
regions where educated intellect has woven the boundless net- 
work of the useful and ornamental arts. It matters not if this 
new Pactolus * flow through a region which stretches for fur- 
longs — a wide tract of solid gold; the jewels and the ingots 
will find their way to the great centers of civilization, where 

ftPtetoltia, m rif«r of Atia Minor, celebrsted fat ite goMeii midi. 
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odlivited mind gives bir<ik to the arte, and freedom raadMi 
lioperiy eeeuie. 

9. If we will not be taught by any thingelse, let na learn of 
lljatoiy. It was not Mexieo and Peru, nor Portugal, nor Spaia^ 
which reaped the silver and golden harvest of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; — it was the industrious, enlightened, 
coltivated states of the B<»rth and west ai Europe ; it was little 
Holknd, scarcely one-fifth as laige as New England, but with 
five universities dotting her limited surface ; it was England, 
with her foundation schools, her indomitable public opinion, her 
representative system, her twin universities; — it was to these 
free and enlightened countries that the gold and silver flowed; 
not merely adding to the material wealth of the community, 
but quickening the energy of the industrious classes, breaking 
down the remains of feudalism, and furnishing the sinews of 
war to the champions of protestant liberty. 

4. What the love of liberty, the care ofl education, and a 
large and enlightened regard for intellectual and moral interests, 
did for the parent state, they will do for us, — giving us a tempo- 
ral prosperity, and with it, what is infinitely better, not only 
a name and a praise with contemporary 'nations, who form with 
us the great procession of humanity, but a name and a praise 
among enlightened men, and en%htened states, to the end of 
time. 



LESSON XXVI. 

THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL.— BaowK. 
[See pages 213 and 214] 

Farewell to the land that my fathers defended; 

FareweU to the fields which their ashes inum; 
The holiest fiame on their altars descended, 

Which» fed by their sons, shall eternally b«n« 
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Ah. I soft be the bed where the hero reposes I 
And light be the green turf that over him closes I 
Gay Flora* shall deck with her earliest roses^ 

The graves of my sii-es, and the land of my birth. 

2. Adieu to the scenes which my heart's young emotions 
Have dressed in attire so alluringly gay ; 

Ah ! never, no never, can billowy oceans^ 
Nor time, drive the fond recollections away ! 

From days that are past, present comfort I borrow; 

The scenes of to-day shall be brighter to-morrow; 

In age I'll recall, as a balm for my sorrow. 

The graves of my sires, and the land of my birth* 

8. I go to the west, where the forest receding. 

Invites the adventurous ax-man along; 
I go to the groves where the wild deer are feeding, 

And mountain birds carol their loveliest song. 
Adieu to the lai^that my fathers defended I 
Adieu to the soil on which freemen contended ! 
Adieu to the hopes from which heroes descended! 

The gi'aves of my sires and the land of my birth. 

4. When far from my home, and surrounded by strangers, 

My thoughts shall recall the gay pleasures of youth. 

Though life's stormy ocean shall threaten with dfingers, 

My soul shall repose in the sunshine of truth. 
While streams to their own native ocean are tending. 
And forest-oaks, swept by the tempest, are bending, 
My soul shall exult, as she's proudly defending 
The graves of my sires, and the land of my birtb« 

• Flora, the goddew of flowers and blosBoma. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

DISTANT VIEW OF THE OCEAK— Q. D. PaEino*. 

[The reader maj note the Terses in this piece which exemplify 
PsnoniAcation. Bee page 250.] 

1. How beautiful ! from his blue throne on high^ 

The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters ! and a sky, 

Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of ocean, like a sheet 

Of flame, is trembling ! the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions. Oh,/t is sweet 

To gaze on Ocean in his hour of peace. 

2. T is sweet,, 't is sweet to gaze upon the deep, 

And muse upon its mysteries. There it rolled. 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learned to sweep 

The blue profound, and bathe t^ heavens in gold; 
The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 

Heard their first music o'er the ocean rung, 
And saw the first flash of their new-bom flame, 

Back from its depths in softer brightness flung I 

8. And there it rolls I Age after age has swept 

Down, dovm the eternal cataract of Time; 
Men after men on earth's cold bosom slept; 

Still, there it rolls, unfading and sublime ! 
As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling, 

As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 
As when the Holy Spirit's brooding wing 

Moved o'er the waters of the vast abyss ! 

4* There, there it rolls. I 've seen the clouds unfurl 
Their raven banner from the stormy west; 
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IVe seeD the. wrathful Tempest Spirit hurl 
His blue-forked lightnings at the Ocean's breast; — 

The storm-cloud passed, the sinking wave was hushed; 
Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair; 

Serenely bright the peaceful waters blushed, 

And heaven seemed painting its own beauties there I 

6. Ocean, farewell I Upon thy mighty shore, 

I loved in childhood's fairy hours to dwell; 
But I am wasting, life will soon be o'er, « 

And I shall cease to gaze on thee : — farewell I 
Thou still wilt glow as fair as now, the sky 

Still arch as proudly o'er thee, evening steal 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye, — 

All be as now, but I shall cease to feel. 

6. The evening mists are on their silent way, 

And thou art fading ; faint thy colors blend 
With the last tinges of the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend. 
Farewell! farewell, the night is coming fast; 

In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to swell 
Upon the cold wings of the rising blast; 

I go, I go, dear Ocean, — fare thee well! 



LESSON XXVIII. 

EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OP WASHINGTON.— Oaskbt. 
[Historical Narration. — Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. Considered as a compound of whatever is most estimable 
and magnificent in man, — corporeal majesty and strength, 
united to unusual symmetry and comeliness of person; intelleo- 
tual penetration, vigor, and decision ; unsullied purity and moral 
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grandeur, — the subject of this*article is without a parallel in 
history or tradition. In no other individual, ancient or modeiDi 
has such transcendent greatness been found associated with 
such exalted virtue. Perfection does not belong to humanitj ; 
but the nearest approach to it that mortal has attained, is 
believed to have been in him. A patriot without blemish; a 
statesman without guile ; a leader of armies without ambition, 
except that noble and virtuous ambition which excites its pos- 
sessor tQ. become the greatest and the best; a magistrate with 
out severity, yet inflexible in uprightness ; a citizen exemplary 
in the discharge. of every duty; a man in whose character 
weakness and faults appeared but as specks on the brightness of 
the sun; who had religion without austerity; dignity without 
pride ; modesty without diffidence ; courage without rashness ; 
politeness without affectation ; affability without familiarity ; — 
such was the illustrious person whose life we now briefly attempt 
to portray. 

2. When at the age of twenty-one, he greatly distinguished 
himself by his hardihood and intrepidity, perseverance and 
address, in bearing a dispatch to a French officer of distinction^ 
through an extensive tract of unexplored country, planted with 
tribes of hostile' Indians, and conducting all the important 
business appertaining to it. 

3. He next presents himself to our view on the field of 
Braddock. We there behold him in the midst of carnage, 
daring all that man can dare, and performing whatever is in 
the compass of human power. When the commander-in^ief, 
and every other officer of rank had fallen, he alone, protected 
by Heaven for the fulfillment of great ulterior purposes, is left 
to contend with victorious savages, and to conduct to a place 
of safety the remnant of the army. All this he performed in 
a manner indicative of his exalted destiny. 

4. And when the defensive war against the oppressing 
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usarpatioDs of Great Britain, had been agreed on by tliat 
august and enlightened body who proclaimed our independ- 
ence. George Washington was unanimously appointed com- 
inander-in-<;hief of the armies of America. As it was effected 
without rivalship or opposition, it did not awaken either envy 
or jealousy. It was the result of an intuitive perception and 
tmiversal acknowledgment, that he was, if not the only, cer- 
tainly the most suitable personage for the momentoud trust. 
It was a great act of national homage, spontaneously paid to 
pre-eminent endowments. 

2. The qualities, which, as a warrior, Washington manifested 
most strongly during the Revolutionary conflict, were, A percep- 
tion intuitively clear; a coolness at no time disturbed; ft firm- 
ness that nothing could shake ; and a practical judgment that 
rarely erred. When the case was doubtful, he skillfully took 
advantage of every favorable circumstance that presented itself^ 
and was fertile in his resources for the creation of circum- 
stances, when they did not occur. It was by this multifiuious 
exercise of his genius, that he preserved his army from the 
sword of an enemy, overwhelming in force, and achieved the 
freedom and independence of his country. 



LESSON XXIX. 

AN EXTRACT FROM CATO'S SENATE. — ADsnmr. 

lOharaeterti — Marovs, Cato,' Dsoros, SEMPRONitrs, and Luonm. See 
Personation, p. SOO.] 

[Enter Marcus.] 

Marc. Fathers, this moment, as I watched the gate, 
. Lodged on my post, a herald is arrived 
From Caesar's^ camp; and with him, comes old Deciusi 
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The Roman knight He carries in his looks 
Trnpatience, and demands to speak with Cato. 

CoJto^ B J your permission, fathers — bid him enter. 

CBxtt 

Decius was once my friend; but other prospects 
Have loosed those ties, and bound him fast to Caesar. 
His message may determine our resolves. 

[Enter Dedut.] 

Bee. Cssar sends health to Cato. 

CaJtQ. Could he send it 

To Cato's slaughtered friends, it would be welcome. 
Are not your orders to address the senate ? 

Dec, My business is with Cato. Caesar sees 
The straits to which you're driven ; and, as he knows 
Cato's high worth, is anxious for your life. 

CaXo, My life is grafted on the fate of Bome. 
Would he save Cato, bid him spare his country. 
Tell your dictator this; and tell him, too, Cato 
Disdains a life, which he has power to offer, 

Dec, Borne, and her senators, submit to Caesar; 
Her generals, and her consuls, are no more. 
Who checked his conquests, and denied his triumphs. 
Why will not Cato be this Caesar's friend ? 

Cato, Those very reasons thou hast urged, forbid it. 

Dec, Cato, I have orders to expostulate. 
And reason with you, as from friend to friend; 
Think on the storm that gatheis o'er your head,* 
And threatens every hour to burst upon it; 
Still may you stand high in your country's honors; — 
Do but comply, and make your peace with Caesar, 
Bome will rejoice, and cast its eyes on Cato. 
As on the second of mankind. 

• Onsar, m« pag« 8ft. 
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Cato. No more; — 

I must not think of life on such eonditions. 

Dec, Csesar is well acquainted with your virtues, 
And therefore sets this value on your life. 
Let him but know the price of Cato's friendship, 
And name your terms. 

Cato. Bid him disband his legions, 

Bestore the conunonwealth to liberty, 
Submit his actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman senate. 
Let him do this, and Cato is his friend. 

Dec. Cato, the world talks loudly of your wisdom — 

Cato. Nay, more; — though 'Cato's voice was ne'er 
employed 
To clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes. 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor. 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people. 

Dec, A style like this becomes a conqueror. 

Cato, Decius, a style like this becomes a Eoman. 

Dec, What is a Roman, that is Caesar's foe ? 

Cato, Greater than Caesar : he's a friend to virtue. 

Dec, Consider, Cato, you're in Utica, 
And at the head of your own little senate ; 
You don't now thunder in the capitol, 
With all the mouths of Rome to second you. 

Cato, Let him consider that, who drives us hither, 
•Tis Caesar's sword has made Rome's senate little, 
And thinned its ranks. Alas! thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a false, glaring light. 
Which conquest, and success, have thrown upon him : 
Didst thou but view him right, thou'dst see him black 
With murder, treason, sacrilege, an^ crimes. 
That strike my soul with horror but to name them. 
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I know thou lookoat on me, as on a wretch 
Beset with ills, and ooyeied with miefortanet; 
But milliona of worlds 
Should never buy me to be like that Csesar. 

Dee, Doee Cato aend this answer back to Osesar, 
For all his generous cares, and proffered friendship! 

Caio. His cares for me, are insolent, and vain. 
Presumptuous man ! the gods take care of Oata 
Would Caesar show the greatness of his soul. 
Let him employ his care for these my fiiends; 
And make good use of his ill-gotten power. 
By sheltering men much better than himself. 

Dec Your high, unconquered heart makes you ferget 
You are a man. You rush on your destruction. 
But I have done. When I relate hereafter 
The tale of this unhappy embassy. 
All Rome will be in tears. 

Semp. Cato, we thank thee. 

The mighty genius of immortal Rome, 
Speaks in thy voice : thy soul breathes liberty. 
Cffisar will shrink to hear the words thou utterest, 
And shudder in the midst of all his conquests. 

Zuc, The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who, with so great a soul, consults its safety. 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 



LESSON XXX. 
LA FAYETTE.* 



1. There is, probably, no man living, whose history prftaksi 
so largely of the spirit of romance and chivalry, as that o( ihm 



• La Fayette, tee page 51. 
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mdiyidual, wlio is now, empbaticallj, tbe guest of the people. 
At the age of nineteen years, he left his country, aad es- 
poused the cause of the American colonies. His motive for 
this conduct, must have been one of the noblest that ever 
actuated the heart of man. He was in possession of large 
estates; allied to the highest orders of French nobility; sur- 
rounded by friends and relatives; with prospects of future dis- 
tinction and favor, as fair as ever opened to the ardent view of 
aspiring and ambitious youth. 

2. He was just married to a lady of great worth and re- 
spectability, and it would seem, that nothing was wanting to a 
life of affluence and ease. Yet, La Fayette left his friends, hit 
wealth, his country, his prospects of distinction, his wife, and all 
the sources of domestic bliss, to assist a foreign nation in its strug- 
gle for freedom ; and at a time, too, when the prospects of that 
country's Success were dark, disheartening, and almost hopeless. 

3. He fought for that country; he fed and clothed her 
armies; he imparted of his wealth to her poor. He saw her 
purposes accomplished, and her government established on 
principles of liberty. He refused all compensation for his 
services. He returned to his native land, and engaged in con- 
testa for liberty there. He was imprisoned by a foreign 
government, suffered every indignity and every cruelty that 
could be inflicted, and lived, after his release, almost an exile, 
on the spot where he was bom. 

4. More than forty years after he first embarked in the 
cause of American hberty, he returns to see, once more, his 
few surviving companions in arms, and is met by the grateful 
salutations of the whole nation. It is not possible to reflect 
on these facts, without feeling our admiration excited, to a de- 
gree that almost borders on reverence. Sober history, it ia 
hoped, will do justice to the name of La Fayette. It is not in 
the power of fiction, to embellish his character, or his life. 
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5. lUuBtrious patriq^; undaunted champion of the rights of 
man ; known to ub bj a still dearer title, — Mend and companion 
of Washington I — receire the congratulations of the people 
you assisted to save. Our fathers, who fought and conquered 
by your side, who mingled their sacred blood with yours, in 
the dreadful conflict — our fathers — where are they ? But few 
of them, alas ! remain, to witness the honors which their chil- 
dren pay to their benefactor. Most of them haye gone to 
receive, in other worlds, the reward of faithful servants. Where 
are Gates, and Putnam, and Lee, and Greene ?• Ye lion-hearted 
heroes, ye should have lived, to meet, once more, your brave 
associate, ' — to have welcomed him to this redeemed and 
happy country. 

6. And where is he, the bravest among the brave, he, whose 

pure name 

a stain, eternal, hriogs 
On vulgar chieftains, raised, bj crimes, to kings — 
Pillar of state, and bulwark of the field, 
A host, his presence, and his arm, a shield? 

He, too, sleeps in death. The prayers of ransomed millions 
could not save even him from the decree of mortality. The 
silent shades of Vernon, those holy heights, to which he loved 
to retreat, to view the world he had improved and blessed, are 
the sacred depository of his relics. 

V. Although no marble column, piercing the clouds with 
its spiry crest, points out, to the traveler, the spot where the 
hero sleeps ; although no sculptured monument preserves the 
njftne, no inscription records the achievements of "the sole 
heir of unrebuked applause ; " yet, is the spot dearer to the 
souls of the free, more familiar to the steps of the grateful, than 
all that Egypt, or Carthage, or Greece, or Rome, can boast-. The 

• Gates, Putnam, Lee, and Greene, distinguished officers in the war of the Bevo. 
ItHton. 
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pftth 18 trodden by hermit feet; the humble slab sparkles with 
the pearl, distilled from affection's eye; the record of his virtue 
is indelibly impressed on the hearts of his countrymen ; while 
patriotism lingers around the hallowed place, and guards the 
sleeping tenant. 

8. Friend and companion of Washington ! approach, and view 
the sepulcher of the man you loved. No massive gates shall 
bar your entrance ; you will pass no dark, and gloomy, and low- 
browed arches of stone, pregnant with unwholesome dew and 
a deadly atmosphere, and crowded with disgusting relics of mor- 
tality. Like him, who ascended Pisgah's top, to view the land 
of promise, your friend, our hero, hath his sepulcher alone in the 
Bacred mountain ; its roof is the azure vault, serene, lighted 
by the never-dying fires of heaven, that glitter, in eternal beauty, 
upon his ashes ; while viewless choristers, are forever murmiu*- 
<ng his dirge, in the deep-toned melodies of nature. 



LESSON XXXI. 

CHIEF- JUSTICE MARSHALL.a — Stoet 

1. How bright is the halo of glory which surrounds the 
memory of John Marshall ! How brilliant, the effulgence of his 
posthumous fame ! To have lived in his day, to have been 
familiar with his person, to have heard the words of wisdom, 
as they came from his lips, has been my privilege. Those who 
are to succeed us, wOl have only the record of what we saw, 
and knew, and felt. When our children shall read the story 
of his life, they will find it one, which, in its purity and 
beauty, cannot be surpassed by the history of any other man 
of our age. 



• John irar«h«11 was chief- Justice of tha supreme court of the United 
O 
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5. And who can calculate the extent of the influence of Bwsh 
a ehaiacter, upon the hearts and minds of this people, and ev«n 
upon the future destinies of this country, in regulating the dia* 
positions of those who aspire, and those who are called to the 
high places of the nation ? Who can say, that it will not per-^ 
▼ade the moral atmosphere, so as to correct many of those evil 
tendencies, which we now see constantly developing themselves? 

3. We want such men as Marshall to rise up in our midat, 
and shed around the chastened light of their influence. The 
glare of military fieane, and the glittering trappings of power, 
dazzle, hut too often to delude those who gaze at them with 
admiration. But upon the mellow radiance of his virtues, we 
can all look with unclouded eyes; we can all dwell with 
unmingled satisfaction. 

4. Is it any wonder, then, that upon the mournful intelli- 
gence that the luster of this orb of our national firmament was 
pale in death, — that upon its being announced that John Mar- 
shall was no more, you should have seen your public journals 
instantly placed in mourning; the habiliments of grief volunta- 
rily assumed by different associations of citizens; that you 
should have seen in every city throughout the country, public 
honors decreed to his memory; that monuments should be 
ordered to be erected to bear the inscription of his virtues and 
his country's gratitude ; that, in short, this whole people, from 
Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to the furthest west, should 
rise up spontaneously to testify their sense of the national loss 
sustained in his death ? 

6. No ! cold indeed must have been their hearts, and dead 
their finer feelings, had it been otherwise. Of whom had they 
greater reason to be proud than of John Marshall? Who 
deserved a larger share of their affectionate esteem ? They 
knew that the virtuous, honorable, peaceful career of one such 
man, is worth mpre of solid advantage {i|id happiness, and 
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podiieliTeof more true glory, than the victorious mardli of twenty 
eonquering warriors moving in desolation and slaughter. Peace: 
Ims her trophies as well as war. It is not alone from the 
bloody battle-field that laurels are to be acquired. In that 
retired chamber in the capitol, once dignified by his presence) 
John Marshall reaped a richer harvest of renown, than Bona- 
parte * gathered on the plains of Austerlitz,^ or Wellington^*' 
from the field of Waterloa 



LESSON XXXII. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN CONGRESS.— Maxot. 

[The pupil may note the exclamatory phrases in this piece, and tell 
how they should be read. See Rule 9, p. 115.] 

1. The interposition of Divine Providence was eminently 
conspicuous in the first general congress : — what men, what 
patriots, what independent, heroic spirits ! chosen by the unbi- 
ased voice of the people ; chosen, as all public servants ought 
to be, without favor and without fear; what an august assembly 
of sages ! Rome, in the height of her glory, fedes before it. 

2. There never was in any age or nation, a body of men, 
who, for general information, for the judicious use of the results 
of civil and political history, for eloquence and virtue, for the 
true dignity, elevation, and grandeur of soul, could stand a 
comparison with the first American congress ! See what the 
people will do when left to themselves, to their unbiased 
good sense, and to their true interests! The ferocious Gaul 
would have dropped his sword at the hall-door, and have fied, 
thunder-struck, as from an assembly of gods! 

• Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) see page 85. ^ Auaterlitz, aplace near Brunn, in MoraTia, 
where Bonaparte fonght a great battle in 1805. • Wellington, (Duke oi; ) bom, 1781^ 
In Iraland. He defeated Bonaparte at Waterloo^ a Belgian YiUage^ in ISIS^ and diad 
In 1653. 
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5. Whom do I behold f — a Hanoock,* a Jeffenoiiy an Aijmm^ 
a H«my, a Lee,^ a Rntledge I Gloiy to iheir immortal spiiita I 
On you depend the deetmioB of yGm* coon try; the fSate of three 
millioBB of men; and of the countlesB millions c^ their poster- 
ity I Shall these be sUres, or will yon make a noble stand for 
libeity, against a power whose triumphs are already coexteiH 
sive with the earth; whose legions trample on thrones and 
soepters; whose thunders bellow on eyery ocean? How tre- 
mendous the occasiou ! How vast the responsibility ! 

4. The president, and all the members of this august assem- 
bly take their seats. Eyery oountenance tells the mighty 
struggle within. Every tongue is silent. It is a pause in 
nature ; that sokmn, awful stillness, which precedes the earth- 
quake and tornado I At length Demosthenes arises, — he 
only is adequate to the great occasion, — the Virginian Demoa- 
thenes, the mighty Henry I What dignity ! What majesty I 
Every eye ^eustens upon him. Firm, erect, undaunted^ he rolls 
on the mighty torrent of his eloquence. 

6. What a picture does he draw of the horrors of servitude, 
and the charms of freedom ! At once he gives the full rein to 
all his gigantic powers, and pours his own heroic spirit into the 
minds of his auditors; they become as one man; actuated by 
one soul, — and the universal shout is " Liberty or Death ! ^ 
This single speech, of this illustrious man, gave an impulse, 
which probably decided the fate of America. 

' Baaeock, (John, ) one of the most oongpicuoua friends of the American Revo- 
lution, and president of congress when the Declaration of Independence was 
•igned. He died in 1793. ^ Lee, (Richard Henry,) the member of congreai ttaax 
Ulrgliiia, who first proposed the Declaration of Independence. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

PROGRESS OF LIBERTY— Prentiob. 

[The pupil may determine the character of the language in thii 
piece, and tell how it should be read. See Rules 9 ftnd 10, pages 185 
and 188.] 

1. Weep not that time 
Is passing on, — it will ere long reyeal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark I 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingling sounds of earth and air, 
When the fierce tempest, with sonorous wing,, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds^ 
And hurries onward, with his night of clouds, 
Against the eternal mountains. 'T is the voioe 

• Of infant Freedom, — and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones. 
From every hill-top of her western tome; 
And lo ! it breaks across old ocean's flood, — 
And "Freedom! Freedom!" is the answering shout 
Of nations, starting from the spell of years. 

2. The dayHBpring ! — see ! 't is brightning in the heavens I 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign,— 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash firee, — 
And the deep watchword, like the rush of seas 

That heralds the volcano's bursting flame. 

Is sounding o'er the earth. Bright years of hope 

And life are on the wing ! Yon glorious bow 

Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 

Is spanning Time's dark siuges. Its high arah, 
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A tjpe of lore and mercy on the doud, 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Reflect the undinmied hrightness of the heavens. 



LESSON XXXIV. 
NEW ENGLAND.— PnwiTAL. 
[The reader may tell the kind of Terse to which this piece beloogi^ 
and the number of feet in the different lines. See p. 310.] 

1. Hail to the land whereon we tread. 

Ova fondest boast; 
The sepulcher of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled, 
Who sleep in glory*8 brightest bed, 

A fearless host: 
No slave is here, — our unchained feet 
Walk freely, as the waves that beat 

Our coast. 

* 

2. Our fethers crossed the ocean's wave 

To seek this shore ; 
They left behind the coward slave, 
To welter in his living grave ; 
With hearts unbent, and spirits brave, 

They sternly bore 
Such toils, as meaner souls had quelled; 
But souls like these, such toils impelled 

To soar. 

8. Hail to the mom, when first they stood 
On Bunkei^s height, 
And, fearless, stemmed the invading flood. 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood. 
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And mowed in ranks the hireling brood. 

In desperate fight I 
O ! 't was a proud, exulting day, 
For e'en our fallen fortunes lay 

In light. 

I There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free; 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be, 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son 

She bore. 

. Thou art the firm, unshaken rock, 

On which we rest; 
And, rising from thy hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock^ 
And slavery's galling chains unlock, 

And free the oppressed: 
All, who the wreath of freedom twine, 
Deneath the shadow of their vine, 

Are blest. 

We love thy rude and rocky shore, 

And here we stand, — 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er, 
And on our heads their fury pour, 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar. 

And storm our land, — 
They still shall find, our lives are given, 
To die for home ; — and leaned on Heaven, 

Our hand. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

AN EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH* IN PARLIAMENT.— Fox. 

1. How infinitely superior must appear the spirit and prin- 
ciples of General Washington, in his late address to congress, 
compared with the policy of modem European courts ! Illus- 
trious man ! — deriving honor less from the splendor of his sit- 
uation, than from the dignity of his mind ! Grateful to France 
for the assistance received from her, in that great contest which 
secured the independence of America, he yet did not choose to 
give up the system of neutrality in her favor. Having once 
laid down the line of conduct most proper to be pursued, not 
all the insults and provocations of the French minister. Genet, 
could at all put him out of his way, or bend him from his 
purpose. 

2. It must, indeed, create astonishment, that, placed in cir- 
cumstances so critical, and filling a station so conspicuous, the 
character of Washington should never once have been called in 
question; — that he should, in no one instance, have been ac- 
cused either of improper insolence, or of mean submission, in hia 
transactions with foreign nations. It has been reserved for him 
to run the race of glory without experiencing the smallest inter- 
ruption to the brilliancy of his career. The breath of censure 
has not dared to impeach the purity of his conduct, nor the eye 
of envy, to raise its malignant glance to the elevation of his 
virtues. Such has been the transcendent merit, and the unpar- 
alleled fate of this illustrious man ! 

8. Happy Americans! while the whirlwind flies over one 
quarter of the globe, and spreads everywhere desolation, yon 
remain protected from its baneful efiects by your own virtues, 
and the wisdom of your government. Separated from Europe 

• This speech, copied from the ** British Senate," wm pronounced by Mr. FV)x in 
the Brituh psrliament, in 1794, on the foreign policy of Washington. 
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by an immense ocean, jou feel not the effect of those prejudices 
and passions, which convert the boasted seats of civilizatiov 
into scenes of horror and bloodshed. 

4. Cultivating the arts of peace under the influence of free- 
dom, you advance by rapid strides to opulence and distino- 
tion; and if, by any accident, you should be compelled to take 
part in the present unhappy contest, — if you should find it 
necessary to avenge insult, or repel injury, — the world will 
bear witness to the equity of your sentiments, and the modera- 
tion of your views; and the success of your arms will, no doubt^ 
be proportioned to the justice of your cause ! 



LESSON XXXVl. 

DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. — Wmotib. 
[See Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. Fellow-Citizens: — Let us not retire from this occasion^ 
without a deep and solemn conviction of the duties, which have 
devolved upon us. This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these 
benign institutions, the dear purchase of our {athers, are oars; 
ours to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit Generations 
past, and generations to come, hold us ritsponsible for this 
sacred trust. 

2. Our fathers, from behind, admonish us with their anxious, 
paternal voices ; posterity calls out to us from the bosom of 
the future; the world turns hither its solicitous eyes; aU, aU 
conjure us to act wisely, and faithfully, in the relation which 
we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is 
upon us; but, by virtue, by morality, by religion, by the culti- 
vation of every good principle, and every good habit, we may 
hope to enjoy the blessing through our day, and leave it unim- 
paired to our children. 

13* 
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3. Let us fed deeply, how much of what we are, and what 
we possess, we owe to this liberty, and to these institutions of 
government. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil, which yields 
bounteously to the hands of industry ; the mighty and fruitful 
ocean is before us, and the skies, over our heads, shed health 
and vigor. But what are lands, and seas, and skies, to civil- 
ized man, without society, without knowledge, without morals, 
without religious culture ; and how can these be enjoyed in all 
their extent, and all their excellence, but under the protection 
of wise institutions, and a free government ? 

4. Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us here present, who 
does not at this moment, and at every moment, experience in 
his own condition, and in the condition of those most near 
and dear to him, the influence and the benefits of this liberty, 
and these institutions. Let us then, acknowledge the bles&> 
ing; let us feel it deeply and powerfully; let us cherish a strong 
ajQfection for it, and resolve to maintain, and perpetuate it. 
The blood of our fathers, let it not -have been shed in vain; 
the great hope of posterity, let it not be blasted. 

6. It cannot be denied, but by those who would dispute 
against the sun, that with America, and in America, a new 
era commences in human affairs. This era is distinguished hj 
free, representative governments; by entire religious liberty; by 
improved sptems of national intercourse ; by a newly awakened 
and an unquenchable spirit of free inquiry ; and, by a diffusion 
of knowledge through the community, such as has been before, 
altogether unknown, and unheard of. America, America, our 
country, feilow-citizens, our own dear and native land, is insep- 
».wh\y connected, fast bound up, in fortune, and by fate, with 
these great interests. If they £Edl, we fall with them; if they 
stand, it will be because we have upholden them. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE PRESENT AGE. — OHAWifiiro 
[See Rnle 9, p. 115, for Exclamations, and Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. The Present Age ! In these brief words what a world 
of thought is comprehended ! what infinite movements I what 
joys and sorrows ! what hope and despair ! what faith and 
doubt I what silent grief and loud lament ! what fierce conflicts 
and subtle schemes of policy ! what private and public revolu- 
tions ! In the period through which many of us have passed, 
what thrones have been shaken ! what hearts have bled ! what 
millions have been butchered by their fellow-creatures ! what 
hopes of philanthropy have been blighted ! And, at the same 
time, what magnificent enterprises have been achieved I what 
new provinces won to science and art ! what rights and liber- 
ties secured to nations ! 

2. It is a privilege to have lived in an age so stirring, so 
pregnant, so eventful. It is an age never to be forgotten. Its 
voice of warning and encouragement is never to die. Its 
impression on history is indelible. Amidst its events, the 
American Revolution, the first distinct, solemn assertion of the 
rights of men, and the French Revolution, that volcanic force 
which shook the eafth to its center, are never to pass from 
men's minds. Over* this age the night will indeed gather more 
aP-d more as time rolls away ; but in that night two forms will 
appear, Washington and Napoleon, the one, a lurid meteor, 
the. other, a benign, serene, and undecaying star. 

3. Another American name will live in history, — your Frank- 
lin ; and the kite, which brought lightning from heaven, will be 
seen sailing in the clouds by remote posterity, when the city 
where he dwelt, may be known only by its ruins. There isi 
however, something greater in the age than its greatest men; 
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it k the appearanoe of a new power in the world, the ifpeav- 
anoe of a multitude of men on that stage where, as jet, the 
few have acted their parts alone. 

4. This influence is to endure to the end of time. What 
more of the present is to surrive f Perhaps much of which we 
now take no note. The glory of an age is often hidden from 
itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken in our day which 
we have not deigned to hear, but which is to grow clearer and 
louder through all ages. Perhaps some silent thinker among 
US is at work in lus closet, whose name is to fill the eartL Per- 
haps, there sleeps in his cradle some reformer, who is to move 
the church and the world; who is to open a new era in history; 
who is to fire the human soul with new hope and new daring. 



LESSON XXXVIII. 

EFFECTS OF CLIMATE AlTD SCENERY ON MIND.— Randall. 

[The reader may determine the character of the language or style 
of this and the next two pieces, and tell how they should be read. 
See Rules, p. 163] 

1. The effect of climate, upon the character of individuals 
and of communities, is known to be very important. The mind, 
in its present condition of existence, is dependent for its healthy 
and vigorous manifestation upon the degree of energy and elas- 
ticity with which the physical organs fulfill their functions. The 
inhabitants of the polar and equatorial regions, are subjected 
to the paralyzing and debilitating influences of the extremes of 
cold and heat; and, accordingly, we find their intellectual and 
moral faculties scarcely susceptible of any considerable devel- 
opment. 

2. On the other hand, as we advance from the extremes to a 
more equable and temperate region, the mental incabns 
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glWdtXBlly disappean; and^in proportion toth« salubrity kbA 
genial temperament of the climate, the mind in all its poweiB be • 
comes capable of expanding to a loftier and more snbfitantial 
i^ht. Independently of the numerous illustrations which the 
past history and present condition of the inhabitants oocnpyii^ 
the various regions of the frigid, temperate, and torrid eones, 
Mxtd ai the principle here adverted to, its esdstence is a legii- 
Imaile deduction from the soundest and best established theories 
ef soienoe and philosophy, in their application to the physical 
and mental constitution of our being. 

8. Whatever advantages then, in the formation and devel- 
epment of character, are derivable from the favorable influences 
of climate, are enjoyed in the most abundant profdsion by the 
inhabitants of a region like our own, comprising almost every 
variety of temperature within the extremes of heat or cold, 
washed on its principal borders by the ocean, penetrated in 
every direction by noble rivers, enriched by inland seas, and 
variegated by ample forests, lofty mountains, and extended 
plains. 

4. To these advantages must be added those which belong 
to the magnificent and beautiful scenery which nature has so 
bountifully spread out to view, in all the great features of our 
liuidscapes. From the bold, rugged, and strongly marked out- 
line of our northern border, with its wild and gigantic acclivi- 
ties, its lavish profusion of lakes, its labyrinth of islands, iti 
majestic rivers, and its perpetually resounding cataract, to the 
green savannas and verdant loveliness of the south, and the 
vast prairies, mighty streams and unexplored forests of the 
west, the eye and the mind continually rest upon images of 
grandeur and of beauty; and the active energies of a great and ~ 
united people, have devised and executed the noble conception 
of rendering this diversified scenery, in all its vast proportions, 
accessible to the humblest and least favored individual, and have 
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op«nod ttp its wide expanse of temtory to the highwmyB and 
thoioaghfiures of dvilization, 

5. It is impossible that these diyeisified influences should 
fiul to affect^ in a material degree, the growth and ezpansioii 
of character. T^he associations, which constantly surround the 
dweUers in cities, the bustle and the hum of business, the 
anzioas and care-worn £EU)es, the incessant excitement of contend- 
ing interests, the monotonous uniformity of artificial life in all 
lis ceaseless and dull routine, tend directly to the depreciation 
of humanity in all its higher and most enduring aspects. 

6. On the other hand, the quiet repose and placid loyelineBB 
of the cultivated landscape, stretching out in dim perspectirey 
no less than the rugged grandeur and wild sublimity of the 
mountain and the forest, the purity of the atmosphere, and the 
habitual contemplation of the ever changing phenomena of na- 
ture, irresistibly tend to the elevation of character, the germi- 
nation and growth of thought, and the predominance of the 
better feelings and impulses of the heart 

7. The intellectual faculties may be, and frequently are, more 
rapidly developed, and more speedily matured by the ooUiaion of 
mind with mind, produced by the diversified interests and pur- 
suits of a crowded population ; but all history and experience has 
demonstrated that the substantial elements of character, the 
moral and religious sentiments, the virtues and the graces of pub* 
lie and private life, incorruptible integrity, devoted patriotism, 
diffusive benevolence, and an abiding and cheerful faith, are 
best promoted, and most efiectually cherished, amid the secluded 
scenery and pure associations of the country. These aids to the 
formation of character, are enjoyed by the citizens of our re- 
public in a degree unsurpassed by any people of any dime, 
and their ii^uences are purely benefidal. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

TO GUARDIANS OF FEMALE EDUCATION. — Sigournbt. 
[See Rule 2, p. 163.] 

1. ''The miiul of the present age, acting on the mind of 
the next," as it has been happily defined by a living writer, is 
an object of concern to every being endowed with intellect, or 
interested, either through love or hope, in another generation. 

2. Nor has the importance of education, in the abstract^ 
been alone conceded. Practical researches for its improve- 
ment, have signalized our age, and incorporated themselves 
with its vigorous and advancing spirit. Our most gifted minds 
have toiled to devise methods for the instruction of the hum- 
blest grades of community, and to make useful knowledge the 
guest of the common people. 

d. In this elevation of the intellectual standard, the female 
sex have been permitted freely to participate. It is desirable 
that their education should be diffused over a wider space of 
time, and one less encumbered by extraneous objects; and, that 
the depth of its foundation should be more correctly propor- 
tioned to the imposing aspect, and redundant ornament of ita 
superstructure. 

4. Is it not important that the sex, to whoQi nature has in- 
trusted the molding of the whole mass of mind in its first 
formation, should be acquainted with the structure and de- 
velopments of mind 1 that they, who are to nurture the future 
rulers of a prosperous people, should be able to demonstrate, 
from the broad annals of history, the value of just laws, ai^d 
the duty of subordination, — the blessings which they iiiherit, 
and the danger of their abuse ? 

5. Is it notr requisite, that they, on whose bosom the infant 
heart must be cherished, should be vigilant to watch its earliest 
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pnlBatknB of good or evil? that they, who are oommiflsioned 
to light the lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it with 
pure oil ? that they, in whose hand is the 'welfare of beings 
never to die,* should be fitted to perform the work, and earn 
the plaudit of Heaven f 

6. That the vocation of females is to teach, has been laid down 
as a position which it is impossible to controvert Is not the 
in&nt in its cradle her pupil f Does not her smile give the 
earliest lesson to its soul f Is not her prayer the first messen- 
ger of it in the court of heaven f Does she not enshrine her 
own image in the sanctuary of the young child's mind so 
firmly, that no revulsion can displace, no idolatry, supplant it? 
Does not the influence of woman rest upon every member of her 
household, like the dew upon the tender herb, or the sunbeam 
silently educating the young flower ? or as the shower, and the 
sleepless stream, cheer and invigorate the proudest tree of the 
forest ? 

7. Admitting, then, that whether she wills it or not, whether 
she even knows it or not, she is stiU a teacher, — will she not^ 
of necessity, impart what she most prizes, and best under- 
stands ? Has she not power to impress her own Ijneaments 
on the next generation ? If wisdom and utility have been the 
objects of her choice, society will surely reap the benefit. If 
folly and self-indulgence are her prevailing characteristics, pos- 
terity are in danger of inheriting the likeness. 

8. This influence is most visible and operative in a republic. 
The intelligence and virtue of its every citizen, have a height- 
ened relative value. Its safety jnay be interwoven with the 
destiny of those, whose birth-place is in obscurity. The 
springs of its vitality are liable to be touched, or the chords of 
its harmony to be troubled, by the rudest hands. 

9. Of what unspeakable importance, then, is her education, 
who gives lessons before any other instructor; who preoccupies 
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the unwritten page of being; who produces impressions, which 
only death can obliterate ; and mingles with the cradle-dream, 
whai shall be read in eternity. * Well may statesmen and phi- 
losophers debate, how she may best be educated, who is to 
educate all mankind. 



LESSON XL. 

TREATMENT OF SISTERS. — WnrsLOW. 
[See Rule % p. 163.] 

1. Every young man ought to feel that his honor is inyolyed 
in the character and dignity of his sisters. There is no in- 
sult which he should sooner rebuke, than one offered to them. 
But if you would have others esteem and honor them, you 
must esteem and honor them yourself. Treat them with fer 
less reserve, but with no less delicacy, than you would the 
most genteel stranger. 

2. Nothing, in a family, strikes the eye of a visitor with 
more delight, than to see brothers treat their sisters with kind- 
ness, civility, attention, and love. On the contrary, nothing 
is more offensive, or speaks worse for the honor of a £miily, 
than that coarse, rude, unkind manner, which brothers some- 
times exhibit. 

3. Beware how you speak of your sisters. Even gold is 
tarnished by much handling. If you speak in their praise, 
of their beauty, learning, manners, wit, or attentions, you will 
subject them to taunt and ridicule; if you say any thing 
against them, you will bring reproach upon yourself and them, 
too. If you have occasion to speak of them, do it with mod- 
esty, and with few words. Let others do all the praising, and 
yourself enjoy it. I hope that you will always have reason to 
take pleasure in your sisters. 
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4. If jou are separated from them, maintain with them a 
correspondence. This will do yourself good, as well as them. 
Do not neglect this duty, nor grow remiss in it. Give your 
friendly advice, and seek theirs in return. As they mingle 
intimately with their sex, they can enlighten your mind 
respecting many particulars relating to female character, import- 
ant for you to know; and, on the other hand, you have the 
same opportunity to do them a similar service. However long 
or widely separated from them, keep up your fraternal affection 
and intercourse. It is omnious of evil, when a young man for- 
gets his sisters, 

LESSON XLI. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE.— Gk>LD8iflTH.* 

1. Sweet Auburn I loveliest village of the plain. 
Where wealth and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed; 

Dear, lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene l 

How often have I paused on every charm, — 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age, and whispering lovers made ! 

2. How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its aid to play, 

• Goldsmith, (OHr«r,) was born in Ireland in 1731, and died in 1774. He travvM 
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And all the village train, from labor free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree I 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, — 

The young, contending, as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round I 

3. Sweet, smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amid thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest^ 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest. 

4. Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath* can make them, as a breath has miade : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

5. Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds, 

Amid thy tangling walks and ruined grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

6. In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my grie& — and God has given my share,-— 
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I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me dowiL 

7. Oh blessed retiremeDt ! friend to life's decline. 
Retreat from, care, that never most be mine, 
How blessed is he who crowns^ in shades like tbese^ 
A youth of labor with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 't is hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
So on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend; 
Sinks to the grave with unperoeived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past 



LESSON XLIL 

THE ETERNITT OF GOD.— Broo» 
[See Rule 7, p. 182.] 

1. The deep fountains of the earth are thine, 
Laid by thy hand, Almighty, when of old 
From ancient chaos order rose, and light 
From darkness, — beauty from a shapeless massw 
A glorious orb from its Creator's hands 

It came, in light and loveliness arrayed. 

Crowned with green em'rald mounts, tinted with gold, 

And wearing as a robe, the silver sea, 

Seeded with jewels of resplendent isles. 

2. The awful heavens are thine; — the liquid sun. 
That heaves his fiery waves beneath thy eye ! 
The ocean, — fount of aU the streams of light. 
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That firom their beamy treaBures thfoogh the widei 
Illimitable ether, watering with their rays, 
The wide-spread soil, to where the burning sands 
Of dark immensity, eternal barriers throw 
Against the flowing of their crystal streams, 
Was from the Godhead's urn of glory poured. 

3. The stars are thine, — thy characteiy grand, 
In which, upon the face of awful heaven. 

Thy hand has traced in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 
For eye of man and angel to behold, 
And read and gaze on, worship and adore. 
These shall grow old ; the solid earth, with years 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 
And her gray mountains crumble piece-meal down. 
Like crypt and pyramid, to primal dust. 

4. The sea shall labor : on his hoary head 
Shall wave his tresses, silvered o'er with age. 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart, 
That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 
Through every fiber of the earth, shall cease ; 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds, ' 
As in. a starry vesture, thou art girt, 

Shall lose their luster, and gi-ow old with years. 

6. And as a worn-out garment, thou shalt fold 
Their faded glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 
Yea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are traced, 
With age shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acta, 
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And be deposited in deafthlen vmBf 
Among the archiyes of the might j God. 

6. Thou art the same, — thy yean shall neyer fiiil: 
Id glory bright, when every star and son 
Shall lose their luster, and expire in night; 
Immortal all, when time and slow decay 
Imprint their ravages on nature's face; 
Triumphantly secure, when from the tower 
Of highest heaven's imperial citadel, 
The bell of nature's dissolution toll, 
And sun, and star, and planet be dissolved. 
And the wide drapery of darkness hang 
A gloomy pall of sable mourning round 
Dead nature in the grave of chaos laid. 



LESSON XLIII. 

VISION OF MIRZA.— Addisok* 

[Narratiye.— ^he reader may also determine what other character 
of language^ or principle of elocution is exemplified in this piece, and 
tell how it should be read. See p. 200.] 

1. On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the 
custom of my forefathers I always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hills of Bagdat,^ in order to pass the rest of 
the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life ; and, passing from 
one thought to another, "Surely," said I, "man is but a shadow, 
and life a dream." 

• Addiaon, one of the best writers in the English language, died in 1719. bBaf- 
Jat, eapltal of » Torklah prorince in Asia, the aoothem part of Meaopotainia. 
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2. While I was thus musmg, I cast my eyes toward the 
summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one, in the habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and 
began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceedingly 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpress- 
ibly melodious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those heavenly airs that 
are played to the departed souls of good men upon their first 
arrival in paradise, to wear out the impressions of their last 
agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy place. 

3. My heart melted away in secret raptures. I had been 
often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a Genius, and 
that several had been enertained with music who had passed 
by it, but never heard that the musician had before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts, by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasure of hia 
conversation, as I looked upon him like one astonished, he beck- 
oned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed me to 
approach the place where he sat. 

4. I drew near, with that reverence which is due to a superior 
nature ; and, as my heart was entirely subdued by the capti- 
vating strains I had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. 
The Genius smiled upon me with a look of compassion and 
affability, that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
app-roached him. He lifted jne from the ground, and, taking 
me by the hand, " Mirza," said he, "I have heard thee in thy 
soliloquies ; — follow me." 

5. He led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and, plac- 
ing me on the top of it, " Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, 
"and tell me what thou seest." "I see," said I, "a huge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through if 
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*• The valley that thou seeBt,*' said he, ^ is the valle j of miseiy ; 
and the tide of water that thou seest, is part of the great tide 
of eternity." " What is the reason," said I, "that the ^de I 
•ee, rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself 
in a thick mist at the other ? " 

6. " What thou seest," said he, " is that portion of eternity 
which is called time, measured out hy the sun, and reaching 
from the heginning of the world to its consummation. Exam- 
ine, now," said he, "this sea, that is thus bounded with 
darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoyerest in it." 
•*I see a bridge," said I, "standing in the midst of the tide.** 
•* The bridge thou seest," said he, " is human life : consider it 
attentively." Upon a more leisurely survey of it^ I found that 
it consisted of three score and ten entire arches, with several 
brot^en arches, which, added to those that were entire, made 
up the number of about a hundred. 

7. As I was counting the arches, the Genius told me that 
this bridge consisted, at first, of a thousand arches : but that a 
great flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the 
ruinous condition I now beheld it. " But tell me ftirther," said 
he, " what thou discoverest on it." " I see mutitudes of people 
passing over it," said I, " and a black cloud hanging on each 
end of it." 

8. As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that 
bowed underneath it ; and, upon further examination, perceived 
there were innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide, and immediately disappeared. 
These hidden pit-falls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that the throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud than many of them fell into them. They grew 
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thinner toward the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together toward the end of the arches that were entire. 

9. There were, indeed, some persons, — but their number was 
Tery small, — that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through, one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. I passed some time in 
the contemplation of this wonderful structure, and the great 
variety of objects which it presented. 

10. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to see sev- 
eral dropping, unexpectedly, in the midst of mirth and jollity, 
and catching by every thing that stood by them, to save them- 
selves. Some were looking up toward the heavens in a 
thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a speculation, stumbled 
and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pur- 
suit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes and danced before 
them; but often, when they thought themselves within the 
reach of them, their footing failed, and down they sunk. 

11. Jn this confusion of objects, I observed some with cime- 
ters in their hands, and others with lancets, who ran to and 
fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not%eem to lie in their way, and which they might 
have escaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 



LESSON XLIV. 

VISION OP MIRZA,— Concluded. 
1, The Genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. " Take 
thine eyes off the bridge," said he, " and tell me if thou seest 
any thing thou dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, 
"What mean," said I, "those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
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from time to time f I see vultoreg, haipies, raYens, oonnorantet 
and, among many other feathered creatiireSy several little 
winged boyBi that perch, in great numbeny upon the middle 
ardiee." 

2. "These," said the Genius, "are Envy, Avarice, Superstf- 
tion, Cespair, Love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
human life." I here fetched a deep sigh. " Alas ! " said J^ 
" man was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery and 
mortality ! tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! " The 
Genius, being moved with compassion toward me, bid me quit 
so uncomfortable a prospect. " Look no more," said he, " on 
man, in the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
eternity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist, into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that fall into it.** 

3. I directed my sight as I was ordered, and, whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist, that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate, I saw the valley opening at the further end, 
and spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midst of it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested en one half of 
it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it; but the other 
appeared to me a vast ocean, planted with innumerable iBlanda, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thousand little shiniii^ seas that ran among them. 

4. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands 
upon their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the 
sides of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers; and could 
hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, hu- 
man voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me 
upon the discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for tbo 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy seats; 
but the Genius told me there yrs\B no passage to them, except 
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through the gates of death, that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. 

5. " The islands," said he, '' that lie so fresh and green be- 
fore thee, and with which the whole face of the ocean appears 
fl{K>tted, as far as thou canst see, are more in number than the 
sands on the sea-shore. There are myriads of islands behind 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching further than thine 
eye, or even thine imagination, can extend itself. These are 
the mansions of good men after death, who, according to the 
degrees and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis- 
tributed among these Several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the rel- 
ishes and perfections of those who are settled in them. Every 
island is a paradise, accommodated to its respective inhabi- 
tants. 

6. "Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for ? Does life appear miserable, that gives the opportunities 
of earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to so happy an existence f Think not, man was 
made in vain, who has such an eternity reserved for him." ' I 
gazed with inexpressible pleasure on those happy islands. At 
length, said I, '^ Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that 
lie under those dark clouds, that cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant." 

7. The Genius making me no answer, I turned about to 
address myself to him a second time, but I found that he had 
left me. I then turned again to the vision which I had been 
so long contemplating; but, instead of the rolling tide, the 
arched bridge, and <he happy islands, I saw nothing but the 
long valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing 
upon the sides of it. 
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LESSON XLV, 
THB BBTTER LAND. — a J. Poe. 

[Let the pupil scan the following piece, tell the kind of vene to 
vhich it belong!, and what is peculiar in regard to its form ; and 
■lao note the cawural pauses. See pages 213 and 218. 

1. Toiling pilgrims, faint and weaiy, lift we up our tearful eyes 
To the radiant bourn and blissful, whitherward our journey 

lies; 
To a land, to groping Reason glimmering dimly and afar, 
While to Faith's clear gaze, it shineth like a fixed, unwaning 

star. 

2. There no blinding beams of noontide, on the yiaion flasli and 

glow; 
Shrouded midnight never cometh with her foot-falls hushed 

and slow; 
But undarkening brilliance floateth on the waves of holy air. 
Kindled by the smile eternal, which our Father deigns to 

wear. 

8. There the verdure fadeth never, and the odors never die ; 
There, beneath unwilting blossoms, piercing thorns may 

never lie ; 
Music, softer and diviner than from earthly lyres hath rolled. 
Through angelic utterance breaketh, and from quivering 

chords of gold. 

4. Like a dove of snowy plumage, brooding on her leafy nest, 
Peace in sacred beauty resteth deep in every saintly breast; 
Hope hath found the dazzling splendor of her grandest day 

outshone, 
While through every bosom thrilleth joy that sense hatli 

never known. 
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5. Tears, that trembled on the Luhes in affliction's keenest 
hours, 
Were as dews of summer evenings, on the thirsty lipe of 

flowers; 
Gleaming crowns adorn each forehead, by the thorns of 

sorrow torn. 
And he wears the whitest raiment, who the heaviest erosa 
hath borne. 

_— * ' 

LESSON XLVI. 

NOW AND THEN.— Anon. 

[This fable teaches an important lesson. Let the reader deduct 
the moral, and endeavor to heed its instruction.^ 

1. Li distant days, of wild romance. 

Of magic, mist, and fable ; 
When stones could argue, trees advance, 

And brutes to talk were able ; 
When shrubs and flowers were said to preach, 
I . And manage all the parts of speech : 

2. 'Twas then, no doubt, if 'twas at all, 

(But doubts we need not mention,) 
I That Then, and JVbw?, two adverbs smidl, 

I Engaged in sharp contention; 

I But how they made each other hear, 

Tradition doth not make appear. 

3. Then was a sprite of subtile frame. 

With rainbow tints invested, — 
On clouds of dazzling light she came, 

And stars her forehead crested ; 
Her sparkling eyes, of azure hue, 
Seemed borrowed from the distant bla«. 
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4L Jhm ratted on the aolid eaidiy 
And sober was her yestoie ; 
She seldom either grief est mirth 
Expressed, by word or gesture; 
Coraposedf sedate, and firm ^e stiiod, 
And looked industrious, calm, and good. 

5. The% sang a wild, fantastic song. 

Light as the gale she flies on; 
Still stretching, as she sailed along, 

Toward the fiiir horizon; 
Where clouds of radiance, fringed with gold, 
O'er hills of emerald beauty rolled. 

6. NoWy rarely raised her sober eye 

To view that golden distance; 
Nor let one idle minute fly 

In hope of Thevis assistance; 
But still, with busy hands, she stood, 
Intent on doing present good. 

7. She ate the sweet but homely fare, 

That passing moments brought her; 
While Then, expecting dainties rare, 

Despised such bread and water; 
And waited for the fruits and flowers 
Of future, still receding hours. 

8. ITioWt venturing once to ask her why. 

She answered with invecdye ; 
And pointed, as she made reply^ 

Toward that long perspective 
Of yean to come, on distance blue, 
Whiaraiii she a^eant to Ifve aad da. 
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9. "Alas!" says she, "how hard you toil! 

With undiverted sadness; 
Behold yon land of wine and oil ! 

Those sunny hills of gladness I 
Those joys I wait, with eager brow," — 

"And so you always shall ! " said Now* 

10. "That fairy land, that looks so real, 

Recedes as you pursue it; 
Thus, while you wait for times ideal, 

I take my work, and do it; 
Intent to form, when time is gone, 
A pleasant past to look upon." 

11. "Ah, well," said Then, "I envy not 

Your duU, fatiguing labors, — 
Aspiring to a brighter lot, 

With thousands of my neighbors; 
Soon as I reach that golden hill," — 
" But that," says Now, " you never will !" 

12. "And e'en suppose you should," says she, 

" (Though mortal ne'er attained it,) — 
Tour nature you must change with me, 

The moment you have gained it ; 
Since hope fulfilled, (you must allow,) 
Turns Now to Then, and Then to Now*^ 



13. Timo was is past; thou canst not it recall; 
Time m, thou hast; employ the portion small; 
Time fuitwre is not, and may never be; 
Time preteni is the only time for thee. 
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LESSON XLVII. 

EXTRACT FROM AN ORATION.*— WnrrHBOP. 
[See Rule 3, p. 59, and Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. Fellow-citizens: — While we thus commend the character 
and example of Washington to others, let us not forget to imi- 
tate it ourselves. The two great leading principles of his policy 
should be remembered and cherished. Those principles were, 
first, the most complete, cordial, and indissoluble union of the 
states ; and, second, the most entire separation and disentan- 
glement of our own country from all other countries. Perfect 
union among ourselves, perfect neutrality toward others, and 
peace, j)eace, domestic peace, and foreign peace, as the result : 
this was the chosen and consummate policy of the fiEither of 
liis country. 

2. But above all, and before all, in the heart of Washing- 
ton, was the union of the states. The union, the union in any 
©vent, was the sentiment of Washington. The union, the 
union in any event, — let it be our sentiment this day I Let 
the column which we are about to construct, be at once a 
pledge and an emblem of perpetual union. Let the founda- 
tions be laid, let the superstructure be built up and cemented, 
let each stone be raised and riveted in a spirit of national broth- 
erhood. And may the earliest ray of the morning sun, till 
that sun shall set to rise no more, draw forth from it daily, as 
from the fabled stature of antiquity, a strain of national har- 
mony, which shall strike a responsive chord in every heart 
throughout the Republic. 

3. Proceed, then, fellow-citizens, with the work for whicli 
you have assembled ! Lay the comer-stone of a monument 
which shall adequately bespeak the gratitude of the whole 

» This oration was pronouDced on the oocaaion of laying the corner-stoiM of tlM 
national Monament, to the memory of Washington, Ju]y 4tb, 1848. 
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American people, to the illustrious father of his countiy I Build 
it to the skies ; you cannot outreach the loftiness of his principles I 
Found it upon the massive and eternal rock ; you cannot make 
it more enduring than his fame ! Construct it of the peerless 
Parian marble ; you cannot make it purer than his life I Ex- 
haust upon it the rules and principles of ancient and of modem 
art; you cannot make it more proportionate than his character I 

4. But let not your homage to his memory end here. Think 
not to transfer to a tablet or a column, the tribute which is due 
from yourselves. Just honor to Washington can only be ren- 
dered by observing his precepts, and imitating his example. 
He has built his own monument. We, and those who come 
after us in successive generations, are its appointed, its privi- 
leged guardians. 

5. This wide-spread Republic is the true monument to 
Washington. Maintain its independence. Uphold its consti- 
tution. Preserve its union. Defend its liberty. Let it stand 
before the world in all its original strength and beauty, secuiv 
ing peace, order, equality and freedom, to all within its bound- 
aries, and shedding hght^ and hope, and joy, upon the pathway 
of human liberty throughout the world, — and Washington 
needs no other monument. Other structures may fitly testify 
our veneration for him ; this, this alone, can adequately illus- 
trate his services to mankind. 

6. Nor does he need even this. The Republic may perish; 
the wide arch of our ranged union may fall ; star by star its 
glories may expu'e; stone after stone its colunms and its capitol 
may molder and crumble ; all other names which adorn its 
annals may be forgotten ; but as long as human hearts shall 
anywhere pant, or human tongues shall anywhere plead, for a 
true, rational, constitutional liberty, thpse hearts shall enshrine 
the memory, and those tongues shall prolong the fiune of 
George Washington ! 
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LESSON XLVIII. 



THE RIGHT OP FREE DISCUSSION. — Wx 
[See Rule 3, p. 168, and Rule 13, p. 193.] 
1. Important as I deem it^ to discuss, on all pn^per oocanonsi 
the policy of the measures at present pursued, it is still more 
important to maintain the right of such discussiou, in its full, 
and just extent Sentiments, lately sprung up, and now grow- 
ing fashionable, make it necessary to be explicit on this jKWit. 
The more I perceive a disposition to check the freedom of 
inquiry, by extravagant^ and unconstitutional pretenses, the 
firmer shall be the tone, in which I shall assert^ and the freer 
the manner, in which X shall exercise it. 
• 2. It Ib the ancient and undoubted prerogative oi this people 
to canvass public measures, and the merits of public men. It 
is a " home bred right," a fireside privilege. It hath ever been 
enjoyed in every house, cottage, and cabin, in the nation. It 
is not to be drawn into controversy. It is as undoubted, as 
the right of breathing the air, or walking on the eardi. 

3. Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public life 
as a duty; and it is the last duty which those, whose r^pfesent- 
ative I am, shall find me to abandon. Aiming, at all times, to 
be courteous, and temperate in its use, except, when the r^t 
itself shall be questioned, I shall then carry it to its extent. I 
shall place myself on the extreme boundary of my right, and 
bid defiance to any arm, that would move me from my ground* 

4. This high constitutional privilege, I shall defend and exer- 
cise within this house, and without ilm house, and in all places; 
in time of peace, and in all times. Living, I shall assert it; 
and should I leave no other inheritance to my children, by the 
blessing of God, I will leave them the inheritance of free prin- 
iiiples, ackd the example of a manly, independent, and oonsti- 
tutional defense of them. 



LESSON XLIX. 

aKAJrOECR OF ASTRONOHICAL SCIEKOE^K. A. Bmsw; 

1. Jbftnmotnj is eeitainly tbe boldest and noat eois^felnni- 
sive of all our speculations. It is the science of the mileMl 
QtiitretiBe, ooosidered «b * whole. ^Hioogh 4ui]p)oj«d upon 
obJ6d» aqpparently withdrawn from the sphere of httBion «Qftaoa 
and i^nrsuit, it teaches us, ncYerthelees, that these oljects «at&- 
fially afleot, nay, constitute our physical condition. 

2. The wide-spreading drmament, while it Hits ito^ 'abore 
all nM»rtal things, exhibits to us that luminary, which is the li^bt^ 
and i^ and glory of our world; and, when tluB letires fiwai 
our Tiew, it is lighted np with a thousand lesser fire% tbat never 
oease 4o bum, that never fail to tal» their aDdtttomed piaon^ 
ttDdjnever rest fiom tiheir slow, solemn, and noiaelen maveb, 

8. Among the objects more immediately about ns, aU sis 
vicissitiide and dumge. It is the destiny of tenestnal thii^ 
•lo pvrpettuite themselves by sooceasion. Plants anse<Ottt of the 
earth, floarish awhile, and decay, and their place is fitted by 
others. Animals, also, have tiwir penoiii of growth mad 
dednw. £ven man is not esempt from tin general kw. His 
teoquisite frame, with aU its fine d^gaais, is soon leduesd to Us 
angiaal dements, to be molded again hxto new and hionbkr 



4. ifations are like individuals, privileged only ivitih a j 
leotracted existence. The firm earth itself the theater Jof 
ibis change, partakes, in a degree, of the ooramon lot of ito 
linhabitantB; and the sea once heaved its waves, w^eie now 
■nfQB -n tide of wealth and population. 

5. Situated as we are, in this fleeting, fluctuating state, it is 
consoling to be able to dwell upon an enduring scene; to oqQ' 
tsaplato laws that are immutable ; an ovder that has ne^er^bem 
interrupted ; to flx, not the thoughts only, but the eye,^upon 
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objeoli thati alter the lapee of so many agte, and the fall of 
■0 many states, cities, human institutions, and monuments of 
«rt| continue to occupy the same places, to move with the same 
regularity, and to shine with the same pure, fresh, undiminished 
luster. 

6. As the heavens are the most striking spectacle that pre- 
sents itself to our contemplation, so there is no subject <^ 
philosophical inquiry which has more engaged the atteation 
of mankind. The history of astronomy carries us back to the 
earliest times, and introduces us to the languages and oust )ms, 
the religion and poetry, the sciences and arts, the tastes, talents^ 
and peculiar genius, of the different nations of the earth. 

1, The ancient Atlantides,^ the Ethiopians, the Egyptian 
priests, the magi ^ of Persia, the shepherds of Ghaldea, the 
Bramins ^ of India, the mandarins ^ of China, the Phoenician * 
navigators, the philosophers of Greece, and the wandering 
Arabs, have contributed to the general mass of knowledge and 
speculation upon this subject; have added more or less to this 
vast structure, the common monument of the industry, inven- 
tion, and intellectual resources of mankind. 

8. We remark, further, that astronomy is the most improved 
of all the branches of human knowledge, and that which does 
the greatest credit to the human understanding. We have in 
this obtained the object of our researches. We have solved 
the great problem proposed to us in the celestial motions; and 
our solution is as simple and as grand as. the spectacle itself, 
and is, in every respect, worthy of so exalted a subject It is 
not the astronomer only, who is thus satisfied ; but the proof is 

• Atlaotideiy deaoeniUuits of Atlas, said to hare been skilled in astronomj. ^ Blag^ 
a class of priests among the Persians and Medians, said to be in exoIosiTe poBS^flsion 
of acieBtifio knowledge. • Bramins, Hindoo priests. ^ Mandarins, the aBiolai nobO- 
ftj of China. • Phoaniclan^ inhahitanto of a country oa the eastern pert oi the 
MedilerxiaDeaa lea. ; 
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0f a nature to oany oonnction to tho most iUiterate and 
skeptioal 

9. Our knowledge, extending to the principles and lawa 
vhicli the Author of nature has chosen to impress upon his 
work, comprehends the future ; it resembles that which has 
been regarded as the exclusive attribute of supreme intelligenee. 
We are thus enabled, not only to explain those unusual appear- 
ances in the heavens, which were formerly the occasion of such 
unworthy fears, but to forewarn men of their occurrence; and, 
by predicting the time, place, and circumstances of the phenom- 
enon, to disarm it of its terror. 



LESSON L. 

HYMN TO THE UNIVERSE. 
1. RoU on, thou Sun ! forever roll, 

Thou giant, rushing through the heaven, 
Creation's wonder, nature's soul, 

Thy golden wheels by angels driven; 
The planets die without thy blaze, 

And oherubims, with star-dropt wing, 
Float in thy diamond-sparkling rays, 
Thou brightest emblem of their king! 

2 Roll, lovely Earth! and still roll on, 

With ocean's azure beauty bound ; 
While one sweet star, the pearly moon. 

Pursues thee through the blue profound; 
And angels, with delighted eyes. 

Behold thy tints of mount and stream, 
From the high walls of paradise. 

Swift-wheeling like a glorious dream. 
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d. Soil, PkftM! <m y<NMr diodilig tM4 

Forever sweeping round the sun ; 
What eye beheld when fint ye glcy^Mil 

What eye Bhall see your oounies^oiMf 
Roll in your solemn majesty, 

Te dauntless splendors of the skkto 1 
High altars, fW>m which angels see 

The incense of creation lise. 

4. BoU, Comets ! and ye million Stars ! 

Ye that through boundless nature roam; 
Te monarchs on your flame-winged cars, 

Tell us in what mete glorious dome. 
What orb to which your pomps are dim, 

What kingdom but by angels trod; 
Tell us where swells the eternal hymn 

Around His throne, — where dwells jour God I 



LES^SON LI- 
NIGHT AND TRANQtJILLITT.— 5hkli»t. 
[See Rule 9, p. 185.] 

1. How beautiful this night I The balmiest s^h, 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in Evening's ear, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude. 

That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven's ebon yault| 

Studded with stars unutterably bright^ 

Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolls, 

Seems like a canopy, which love had spread 

To curtain the sleeping world. 

2. Yon gentle Mb, 
; Bobed in a garment of untrodden snow; 
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Ton darksome rocka^ 'wfaenoe icadeA depend, 

So stainless, that tbeir white and glittering spires 

Tinge not the moon's piLre beam ; yon caisftled steep, 

Whose banner hangeth o'er the time-worn tower 

So idly, that rapt Fancy deemeth it 

A metaphor of peace; — all form a scene, 

Where musing SoHtude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 

Where Silence, undisturbed, might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still ! 

8. The orb of day, 

In southern climes, o'er ocean's waveless field. 
Sinks sweetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o'er th' unruffled deep; the clouds of eve 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day; 
And Vesper's image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. 

LESSON LII. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH.— More. 

[Before reading this piece, let the pupil study the -charaeter of tha 
speakers, and their language, and tell bow it should be read. iSee 
L Sam.« chap, xvii., Personation, p. 200, Rules 8, and 13, p. 184» and 198.] 

Goliath, Where is the mighty man of war who dAies 
Accept the challenge of Philistia's chief? 
What victor king, what general drenched in blood, 
Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring, 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes. 
What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms, 
What heads of heroes, or what hearts <tf kings, 
In battle killed, <»: at his altar slain, 
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Has lie to boast f Ii his bright annory 

Thick-set with spears^ and swords, and coats of mail. 

Of vanquished nations, by a single arm 

Subdued f Where is the mortal man so bold,'" 

So much a wretch, so out of love with hfe, 

To dare the weight of this uplifted spear, • 

Which never fell innoxious f 

I grudge the glory to his parting soul 

To fall by this right hand. 'T will sweeten death, 

To know he had the honor to contend 

With the dread son of Anak. Latest time 

From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name, 

Who dared to perish in unequal fight 

With Gath's triumphant champion. Come, advance, 

Philistia's gods, to Israers. Sound, my heiald, 

Sound for the battle straight 1 

David, Behold thy foe ! 

OoL I see him not 

Dav. Behold him here ! 

Ool. Say, where f 
Direct my sight. I do not war with boys. 

Dav, I stand prepared ; thy single arm to mine. 

Ool. Why this mockery, minion ? it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above thee; 
But tell me who, of all this numerous host, 
Expects his death from me f Which is the man. 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance I 

Dav. Th' election of my sovereign falls on me. 

Ool. On thee! on thee! by Dagon, 'tis too much I 
Tliou curled minion ! thou a nation's champion 1 
'T would move my mirth at any other time; 
But trifling 's out of tune. Begone, light boy I 
And tempt me not too £ftr. 
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Dav. I do defy thee, 
Tbou foul idolater I Hast thou not scorned 
The armies of the living God I serve f 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sios and thine. Armed with his name 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bathed his hostile spear in blood. 

Got, Indeed ! 't is wondrous well ! ISTow, by my godB| 
The stripling plays the orator ! Vain boy ! 
Keep close to that same bloodless war of words, 
And thou shalt still be safe. Tongue-valiant warrior! / 
Where is thy silvan crook, with garlands hung 
Of idle field-flowers ? Where thy wanton harp 
Thou dainty-fingered hero? Better strike 
Its note lascivious, or the lulling lute 
Touch softly, than provoke the trumpet^s rage. 
I will not stain the honor of my spear 
With thy inglorious blood. Shall that fair cheek 
Be scarred with wounds unseemly ? Rather go, 
And hold fond dalliance with the Syrian maids; 
To wanton measures dance ; and let them braid 
The bright luxuriance of thy golden hair; 
They, 4br their lost Adonis, may mistake 
Thy dainty form — 

Dav, Peace, thou unhallowed railer ! 
O tell it not in Gath, nor let the sound 
B«ach Askelon, how once your slaughtered lords, 
By mighty Samson, found one common grave I 
Wheri his broad shoulders the firm pillars heaved. 
And to its base the tottering fabric shook. 

OoL Insulting boy ! perhaps thou hast not heard 
The infamy of that inglorious day, 
When your weak hosts at Ebenezer pitched 
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Their quick-abandoned tents. Then, when yonr ark, 
Your talisman, yonr charm, jour boasted pledge' 
Of safety and success, was tan.ely lost! 
And yet not tamely, since by me 'twas won; 
When, with this good right-arm, I thinned your raolOi 
And bravely crushed, beneath, a single blow, 
The chosen guardians of this vaunted shrine, 
Hophni and Phineas. The famed ark itself 
I bore to Ashdod. 

Dav, I remember too, 
Since thou provok'st th' unwelcome truth, how all . 
Your blushing priests beheld their idol's shame; 
When prostrate Dagon fell before the ark. 
And your frail god was shivered. Then Philistia, 
Idolatrous Philistia, flew for succor 
To Israel's help, and all her smitten nobles 
Confessed the Lord was God, and the blest ark, 
Gladly, with reverential awe, restored ' 

Ool. By Ashdod's &ne, thou li'st. Now will I meet tlie% 
Thou insect warrior! since thou darest me thus: 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs. 
Dissevered each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce, blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well ! * 
Around my spear V 11 twist thy shining locks. 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds; 
Thy lips, yet quiv'ring with the dire convulsions 
Of recent death ! Art thou not terrified f 

Dav, No. 
True courage is not moved by breath of woids; 
But the rash bravery of boiling blood. 
Impetuous, knows no settled principle, 
A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows, 
As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflamesi 
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Or ciieumBtances change. But inborn courage. 
The gen'rous child of Fortitude and Faitji, 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul ; 
And, like the steadfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point declines. 

GoL The curses of Philistia's gods be on thee ! 
This fine-drawn speech is made to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

Dav. Ha! say'st thou so? Come on, then! Mark us veil I 
Thou com'st to me with sword, and spear, and shield I 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come, — 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou defy'st ! 
Vet though no shield I bring; no arms, except 
These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use ; 
Tet, all exposed, defenseless as I am, 
The God I serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To make th' uncircumcised tribes confess 
There is a Gk)d in Israel. I 'will give thee, 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor ihee alone ; 
The mangled carcasses of your thick host 
Shall spread the plains of Elah ; till Philistia, 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bancb^ 
Shall own that Judah's Qod is God indeed! 
I dare thee to the trial I 

Gol. Follow me. 
In this good spear I trust. 

Dav, I tnut in Heaven! 
The God of battles stimulates my arm, 
And firaa my soul witii ardor not its own. 
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LESSON LIII. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE.— CiBTn.. 

1. The influence of the female character, is now felt' and 
acknowledged^ in all the relations of life. I speak not now 
of those distinguished women, who instruct their age throu^ 
the public press; nor of those, whose devout strains we take 
upon our lips when we worship^ but of a much li^er class ; 
of those, whose influence is felt in the relations of neighbor, 
friend, daughter, wife, mother. 

2. Who waits at the couch of the sick, to administer tender 
charities while life lingers, or to perform the last acts of kind- 
ness when death comes ? Where shall we look for those exam- 
ples of friendship, that most adorn our nature ? those abiding 
friendships, which trust even when betrayed, and survive all 
changes of fortune ? Where shall we find the brightest illus- 
trations of filial piety ? I^ave you ever seen a daughter, her- 
self perhaps, timid and helpless, watching the decline of an 
aged parent, and holding out with heroic fortitude, to antici- 
pate his wishes, to administer to his wants, and to sustain his 
tottering steps to the very borders of the grave ? 

3. But in no relation does woman exercise so deep an influ- 
ence, both immediately and prospectively, as in that of 'mother. 
To her is committed the immortal treasure of the infant mind. 
Upon her devolves the care of the first stages of that course of 
discipline which is to form,, of a being perhaps the most frail 
and helpless in the world, the fearless ruler of animated crea- 
tion, and the devout adorer of its great Creator. 

4. Her smiles call into exercise the first aflections that spring 
up in our hearts. She cherishes and expands the earliest germs 
of our intellects. She breathes over us her deepest devotioDAt 
She lifts our little hands, and teaches our little tongues to liip 
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in prayer. She watches over ub, like a guardian angel, and 
protecta us through all our helpless years, when we know not 
of her cares, and her anxieties, o^ our account. She follows us 
into the world of men, and lives in us, and blesses us, when 
abe lives not otherwise upon the earth. 

5. What constitutes the center of every home ? Whither do 
our thoughts turn, when our feet are weary with wandering, 
and our hearts sick with disappointment? Where shall the 
truant and forgetful husband go for sympathy, unalloyed and 
without design, but to the bosom of her, who is ever ready 
and waiting to share in his adversity or his prosperity ? And 
if there be a tribunal, where the sins and the follies of a fro- 
ward child may hope for pardon and forgiveness, this side 
heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a fond and devoted mother. 



LESSON LI7. 

THE CLAIMS OF ANCESTRY.— Diwkt. 
[See Rule 12, p. 330.] 

1. The claims of ancestry, we know, are commonly held 
aacred, in proportion as its date is removed back into ages of 
antiquity; in proportion to the number of successive genera- 
tions that have intervened ; in proportion as fiction and romance 
find aid in the darkness of some remote and unknown period. 
But, though the character of our fathers needs no such aid, yet 
I can scarcely conceive any thing more romantic even, than their 
entrance into this vast domain of nature, never before disturbed 
by the footsteps of civilized man. 

2. They came to the land where fifty centuries had held 
reign, with no pen to write their history. Silence, which no 
occupation of civilized life had broken, was in all its borders, 
aad had been from the creation, 7he bfty oak had giown 
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ftimigh ite lingmng age, and deoajed, and p«ni3ied, ' 
aaA« or reootd. The storm had men and roaxed in l^e w^ 
d«rneM| and none had caught its tuMime inqnratioD. Thife 
feontaina had flowed on; the mighty rirer had poured its uso* 
less waters; the cataract had lifted up its thunderiogs to tb6 
maidi of time, and no eye had seen it, but that of the wild 
tenants of the desert 

8. A hand of fugitives came to this land of barhaiism, witb 
no patronage, but the prayers of the friends they had left 
behind them; with no wealth, but habits of industry; with no 
power, but what lay in Arm sinews and courageous hearts; and 
with these they turned back the course d l^[eB. Pilgrim^. 
from iSke old worid, they became inheritors <^ the new. Thsif 
set up the standard of Christianity ; they opened the broad 
pathways of knowledge ; the forest melted away before them, 
like a dark vapor of the morning; the voice of comfort, the din 
of business, went back into its murmuring solitudes; the wil« 
demess and solitary place were glad for them; the desert 
rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. 

4. Where the deep wood spread its solitary glooms, and the 
florae savage laid his dark and deadly ambush, are now the 
sunny hill-side, the waving field, and the flowery plun; and. 
the unconscious child holds its gambols on the ground that has 
beeii trodden with weariness, and watered with tears, and 
stained with the blood of strife and slaughter. 

5. These are the days, these are the men, that we are called 
upon to remember and to honor. But it is not enough to 
remember their deeds; we are bound to imitate their virtues. 
This ia the true, the peculiar honor, which we are bound to 
render to such an ancestiy. The common measure of national' 
intelligence and virtue, is no rule for us. It is not enough for 
us to be as wise and improved, as virtuous and pious, as other 
BliliOltt. Providence, in giving to us an origin so renuurkaUa. 
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mdtagatJly faTored, demands of ns a propoHdonate impioT»* 
XBent. We are in our in&ncy, it is tme, but our ezistenoe 
began in an intellectual maturity. 

6. Our jE&thers' virtues, were ike virtues of the wilderness, — 
yet without its wildness; hardy, and vigorous, and severe, in- 
deed, — but not rude, nor mean. Let us beware, lest we 
become more prosperous than they, — more abundant in luxu- 
ries and refinements, — only to be less temperate, upright, and 
religious. Let us beware, lest the stem and lofby features of 
primeval rectitude, should be regarded with less respect among 
us. Let us beware, lest their piety should fall with the oaks 
of tiieir forests; lest the loosened bow of early habits and 
opitiions, which was once strung in the wilderness, should be 
too much relaxed. 



LESSON LV. 

THE FEDERAL UNION. — Webster. 
[See Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. I profess, sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and 
the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that Union 
we owe our safety at home, and our consideration and dignilj 
abroad. It is to that Union, that wq are chiefly indebted for 
whatever makes us most proud of our country. That Union 
we reached only by the discipline of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities of 
disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. 

2. Under its benign influences, these great interests imme* 
diately awoke as from the dead, and sprang forth with ne^vnesg 
of life. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh 
proof of its utility and its blessings ; and, although our ter- 
litay hea stretched oat wider and wider, and our population 
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■pmtd ftuther and further, the j have Bot outrun ite protection 
or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of 
national, social, and personal happiness. 

8. I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I 
have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. 
I have not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of 
disunion, to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the 
abyss below ; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor in 
the affairs of the government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union might best be pre- 
served, but how tolerable might be the condition of the people 
when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 

4. While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. Be- 
yond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil God grant, that 
in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant^ 
that on my vision never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union ; on states dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent; our land rent with civil feuds, 
or drenched, it may be, iniratemal blood! 

5. Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full-high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original luster, not a stripe erased 
or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing, for its motto, 
no such miserable interrogatory, as, " What is all this worth?" 
nor those other words of delusion and folly, " Liberty first, 
and Union afterward," — but everywhere, spread all over in 
chancten of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, as thej 
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float over the sea, and over tlie land, and on every wind, and 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and for- 

SYEB, ONE AND INSEPARABLE. 



LESSON LVI. 

PROGRESS OF TIME. — Anow. 

Why muse 
Upon the past with sorrow ? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along. 
Upon its heaving breast, a thousand wrecks 
Of glory, and of beauty, — yet why mourn, 
That such is destiny ? Another year 
Succeedeth to the past; in their bright round, 
The seasons come, and go ; the same blue arch, 
That hath hung o'er us, will hang, o'er us yet ; 
The same pure stars, that we have loved to watch. 
Will blossom still at twilight's gentle hour, 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day; and still, 
Man will remain to dream, as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the tomb of old affections; hope, 
And joy, and great ambition, will rise up, 
As they have risen, and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now, the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves, 
Life's great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soimdless depths^ 
And struggling to be free. 
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LESSON LVII. 

BATTLE IN HEAVEN.— MttTow. 

1. To whom, m brief, thus Abdiel stem replied: 
Reign thou in hell, th j kingdom ; let me serve, 
In heaven, God ever blest, and his divine 
Behests obey, worthiest to be obeyed; 

Yet chains in hell, not realms, expect : meanwhile, 
From me, (returned, as erst thou saidst, from flighty) 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 

2. So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high. 
Which hung not, but bo swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight. 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his shield, 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled ; the tenth, on bended knee 
His massy spear upstayed ; as if on earth, 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from his seat. 
Half-sunk with all his pines. 

3. Now storming fiiry rose, 
And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never; arms on armor clashing, brayed 
Horrible discord, and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict; over head the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew. 
And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 
So, under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage. All heaven 
Resounded; and had earth been then all e^^ 
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Had to her center shook. What wonder ? when % 

Millions of fierce encountering angels fought 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. 

4. Long time in even scale, 
The battle hung; till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 

Of fighting seraphim confused, at length, 

Saw where the sword of Michael smote, and felled 

Squadrons at once ; with huge two-handed sway, 

Brandished aloft, the horrid edge came down 

Wide wasting; such destruction to withstand 

He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb 

Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield 

Of vast circumference. At his approach 

The great archangel from his warlike toil 

Surceased, and glad, as hoping here to end 

Intestine war in heaven, th' arch-foe subdued. 

5. Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles: two broad sims their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 

In horror; from each hand with speed retired, 
Where erst was thickest fight, the angelic throng. 
And left large fields, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion; such as, to set forth 
Great things by small, if, nature's concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung. 
Two planets rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid-sky 
Should combat^ and their jarring spheres oonfound* 
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LESSO^N LVIII. 

DESCRIPTION OP RO WAl^. — Cumuh. 

1. Qentlemen, if you still have any doubt as to the ^ilt or 
iimooeiioe of the defendant, give me leave to suggest to yea 
what circiimstanceB you ought to consider, in order to found your 
verdict Yon should consider the character of the person ac- 
cused ; and in this your task is easy. I will venture to say there 
is not a man in this nation more known than the gentleman 
who is the subject of this prosecution; not only by the part he 
has taken in public concerns, and which he has taken in com- 
mon with many, but still more so by that extraordinary sym- 
pathy for human affliction, which, I am sorry to think, he shares 
with so small a number. 

2. There is not a day that you hear the cries of your starv- 
ing manufiACturers in your streets, that you do not, also, see the 
advocate of their sufferings ; that you do not see his honest and 
manly figure, with uncovered head, soliciting for their relief, 
searching the frozen heart of charity for every string that can 
be touched by compassion, and urging the force of every argu- 
ment and every motive, save that which his modesty suppresses, 
the authority of his own generous example. 

8. Or, if you see him not there, you may trace his steps to 
the private abodes of disease, and famine, and despair, the 
messenger of Heaven, bringing with him food, and medicine, 
and consolation. Are these the materials of which you sup- 
pose anarchy and public rapine to be formed ? Is this the man 
on whom to fasten the abominable charge of goading on a 
frantic populace to mutiny and bloodshed ? Is this the man 
likely to apostatize from every principle that can bind him to 
the state, his birth, his property, his education, his character, 
and his chiUren^f 
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4. Lot me tell you, gentlemen of the jury, if you agree with 
his prosecutors, in thinking that there ought to be a sacrifice 
of such a man, on such an occasion, and upon the credit of 
such evidence, you, are to convict him ; never did you, never 
can ^ou give a sentence, consigning any man to public punish- 
ment, with less danger to his person or to his fame. 

5. I will not relinquish the confidence that this day will be 
Uie period of my client's sufferings ; and that, however merci- 
lessly he has been hitherto pursued, your verdict will send him 
home to the arms of his family, and the wishes of his country. 
But if, (which Heaven forbid ! ) it hath still been unfortunately 
determined, that, because he has not bent to power and author- 
ity, because he would not bow down befcre the golden calf, and 
worship it, he is to be bound and cast into the furnace, I do 
trust in God, that there is a redeeming spirit in the Constitu- 
tion, which will be seen to walk with the sufferer through the 
flames, and to preserve him unhurt by the conflagration 1 



LESSON LIX. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. FOX» 
1. Freedom, according to my conception of it, consists in the 
safe and sacred possession of a man's property, governed by 
laws defined and certain; with many personal privileges, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, which he cannot surrender without ruin 
to himself and of which, to be deprived by any other power, is 

• Fox, (Charles Jaixiei») was born in January, 1749. la IISB, h« bvcaaaea membmr 
of parliament, and died in September, 1806. This speech, relatiog to the afl^drs of 
Um Brittsh East-India Company, was delivered in parliament in 1783. A vohune of 
nearly oue thousand pages, of par liamen ta r y speeohes, has recently been eompfl«d 
by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., proftssor is Tale college, and pobliihed by Har- 
9«r & Brolliets. B iaa work of gr«at nOne, ftur tbOM who deilre Co ftadj^iiiodAfei 
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despotisQi. This bill, instead of subrerting, is destined to 
establish tbese principles; instead of narrowing the basis of 
freedom, it tends to enlarge it; instead of suppressing, its object 
18 to infuse and disseminate the spirit of liberty. 

2. What is the most odious species of tyranny ? Precisely 
that which this bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful of 
men, free themselves, should exercise the most base and abom- 
inable despotism over millions of their fellow-creatures; that 
innocence should be the victim of oppression; that industry 
should toil for rapine ; that the harmless laborer should sweat, 
not for lus own benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of 
tyrannic depredation ; in a word, that thirty millions of men, 
gifted by Providence with the ordinary endowments of human- 
ity, should groan under a system of despotism, unmatched in 
all the histories of the world. 

3. What is the end of all government ? Certainly, the hap- 
piness of the governed. Others may hold different opinions; 
but this is mine, and I proclaim it. What then are we to 
think of a government, whose good fortune is supposed to 
spring from the calamities of its subjects, whose aggrandize- 
ment grows out of the miseries of mankind ? This is the kind 
of government exercised under the East-India Company upon 
the natives of Hindoostan ; and the subversion of that infamous 
government, is the main object of the bill in question. 



LESSON LX. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF MR. MACKINTOSH.* 
1. Believing, as I do, that we are on the eve of a great 
struggle; that this is only the first battle between reason and 
power; that you have now in your hands, committed to your 

• MacMnUwh, (Jftmet,) wm bom in Sootiand, 1766, and died in 18SS. TU wmm 
man of nmefa iMumlngp and an abia adroMto. Thiaartrafeiathadoieof hlttpaadi 
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trust, the only remains of free discussion in Europe, now con- 
fined to this kingdom, — addressing you, therefore, as the guar- 
dians of the most important interests of mankind; convinced 
that the unfettered exercise of reason depends more on your 
present verdict, than on any other that was ever delivered by a 
jury, I cannot conclude, without bringing before you the sen- 
timents and examples of our ancestors, in some of those awful 
and perilous situations by which Divine Providence has, in 
former ages, tried the virtue of the English nation. We are 
fallen upon times in which it behooves us to strengthen our 
spirits by the contemplation of great examples of constancy. 
Let us seek for them in the annals of our forefathers. 

2. The reign of Queen Elizabeth^ may be considered as the 
opening of the modern history of England, especially in its 
connection with the modem system of Europe, which began 
about that time to assume the form that it preserved till the 
French Revolution. It was a very memorable period, of which 
the maxims ought to be engraven on the head and heart of 
every Englishman. * , 

3. Philip II.,c at the head of the greatest empire then in 
the world, was openly aiming at universal domination. To the 
most extensive and opulent dominions, the most numerous 
and well disciplined armies, the most renowned captains, the 
greatest revenue, he added, also, the most formidable power 
over opinion. j 

4. Elizabeth was among the first objects of his hostility. 
That wise and magnanimous princess, placed herself in the 
front of the battle for the liberties of Europe. Her only 
effectual ally was the spirit of her people, and her policy flowed 

In behalf of Mr. Peltier, for a libel oa Napoleoa Bonaparte, and was delivered in th« 
oonrt of King's Bench in 1803. I 

• EUmbeth, (Qi]Mii,)Mep. S8. kPhffipII.,kingof QiMln,aadwm of CharlM V., 
WM born in 1527. 
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from that magnanimous nature, whicli in the hour of ^leril, 
teaches better lessons than tliose of cold reason. 

5. Her great heart inspired her with a higher and a nobler 
wisdom, which disdained to appeal to the low and sordid pas- 
sions of lier people, even for the protection of their low and 
sordid interests, because she knew, or rather she felt, that these 
are effeminate, creeping, cowardly, short-sighted passions, 
which shrink from conflict, even in defense of their own 
mean objects. 

6. In a righteous cause, she roused those generous affections 
of her people, which alone teach boldness, constancy, and fore- 
sight, and which are, therefore, the only safe guardians of the 
lowest, as well as the highest interests of a nation. In her 
memorable address to her army, when the invasion of the 
kingdom was threatened by Spain, this woman of heroic spirit 
disdained to speak to them of their ease, and their commerce, 
and their wejilth, and their safety. 

7. No! she touched another chord. She spoke of theii 
dignity as Englishmen, of "the foul scorn, that Parma* or 
Spain should dai-e to invade the borders of her realms." 
She breathed into them those grand and powerful senti- 
ments which exalt vulgar men into heroes, which led them 
into the battle of their country, armed with holy and irresist- 
ible enthusiasm ; which even cover with their shield, all the 
ignoble interests, that base calculation and cowardly selfishness 
tremble to hazard, but shrink from defending. 

* Farnw, a duchy in npper Italy. 
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LESSON LXI 

URSA MAJOR* — Waiub, 
!• When the sons of God 

Sent forth that shout of joy, which rang through hesfeili 
And echoed from the outer spheres that bound . 
The illimitable universe, thy voice 
Joined the high chorus; from thy radiant orbs 
The glad cry sounded, swelling to his praise, 
Who thus had cast another sparkling gem. 
Little, but beautiful, amid the crowd 
Of splendors that enrich his firmament. 

2. As thou art now, so wast thou then, the same* 
And beauty still are thine, — as clear, as br^ht^. 
As when the Almighty Former sent thee forth, 
Beautiful of&pring of his curious skill. 

To watch earth's northern beacon, and proclaim 
The eternal chorus of eternal love. 

3. Te glorious lamps of God, he may have quenched 
Your andeBt flames, and bid eternal night 

Rest on your spheres; and yM no tidings reach 
This distant planet Messengers still come, 
Laden with your far fire, and we may seem 
To see your lights still burning, while their blaze 
But hides the black wreck of extinguished realms^ 
Where anarchy and darkness long have reigned. 

4. Yet what is this, which to the astonished mind 
Seems measureless,, and which the baffled thought 

• UrM M$ior, (the great bear,) one of the oorthem oonittlhtionii WUtth 
known by tti Wfen ittfi forming the flrare of • dipper. 
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ConfoandB? A span, a point, in those domains 
Which the keen eye can traverse. Seven stars 
Dwell in that brilliant cluster; and the sight 
Embraces all at once ; yet each from each 
Kecedes, as far as each of them from earth; 
And every star from every other bums 
No less remote. From the profound of heaven, 
Untraveled even in thought, keen, piercing rays 
Dart through the void, revealing to the sense 
Systems and worlds unnumbered. 

^« Take the glass 

And search the skies. The opening skies pour down 
Upon your gaze thick showers of sparkling fire, — 
Stars, crowded, thronged, in regions so remote. 
That their swift beams — the swiftest things that be - 
Have traveled centuries on their flight to earth. 
Earth, sun, and nearer constellations, what 
Are ye, amid this infinite extent 
And multitude of God's most infinite works I 

6. In other days, 

When death shall give -the encumbered spirit wings^ 
Its range shall be extendet; it shall roam, 
Perchance, among those vast, mysterious spheres, 
Shall pass from orb to orb, and dwell in each, 
Familiar with its children, — learn their laws, 
And share their state, and study and adore 
The infinite varieties of bliss 
And beauty, by the hand of Power divine, 
Lavished on all its works. 

*. Eternity 

Shall thus xoU on with ever fresh delight; 
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No pause of pleasure or improvement; world 
On world still^p'ning to th' instructed mind 
An unexhausted universe, and time 
But adding to its glories ; while the soul, 
Advancing ever to the Source of light 
And all perfection, lives, adores, and reigns 
In cloudless knowledge, purity, and bliss. 



LESSON LXII. 

NATIONAL GLORY.— Clay. 
[Argumentative. See Rule 3, p. 168.] 

1. We are asked, what have we gained by the war ? » I have 
shown that we have lost nothing, either in rights, territory, or 
honor; nothing, for which we ought to have contended, accord- 
ing to the principles of the gentlemen on the other side, or 
according to our own. Have we gained nothing by the war ? 
Let any man look at the degraded condition of this country 
before the war, — the scorn of the universe, the contempt of our- 
selves, and tell me if we have gained nothing by the war. 
What is our present situation ? Respectability and character, 
abroad; security and confidence, at home. If we have not 
obtained, in the opinion of some, the full measure of retribu- 
tion, our character and constitution are placed on a solid basis, 
never to be shaken. 

2. The glory acquired by our gallant tars, by our Jacksons, 
and our Browns on the land, is that nothing ? True we had 
our vicissitudes : there are humiliating events, which the patriot 
cannot review, without deep regret, but the great account, when 
it comes to be balanced, will be found vastly in our favor. Is 
there a man, who would obliterate from tjie proud pages of 

Z ^TlMwarof J81S. 
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our histoij, tlw MUiant achierements of Jaokson, Bramij and 
Soott, and the host of heroes on land and tf^'whom I cannot 
enumerate ? Is there a roan, who could' not desire a participa^ 
tion in the nation^ gloiy, acquired by the war ? Yes, national 
glory, which, however the expression may be condemned by 
some, must be cherished by every genuine patriot. 

3. What do I mean by national glory ? Glory such as Hull, 
Jackson, and Perry ^ have acquired. And are gentlemen 
insensible to their deeds, to the value of them m animating 
the country in the hour of peril hereafter? Did the battle of 
Thermopylae'* preserve Greece but once ? While the Mississippi 
continues to bear the tributes of the Iron mountains, and the 
Alleghanies to her delta, and to the Gulf of Mexico, the eighth, 
of January shall be remembered, and the glory of that day 
shall stimulate future patriots, and nerve -the arms of unbi^m 
ft^emen, in driving the presumptuous invader from our coun- 
try's soil. 

4. Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feelings 
inspired by the contemplation of such events. But I would 
ask, does the recollection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and York- 
town, afford no pleasure? Every act of noble sacrifice of the 
country, every instance of patriotic devotion to her cailse, has 
its beneficial influence. A nation's character is the sum of its 
splendid deeds; they constitute one common patrimony, the 
country's inheritance. They awe foreign powers; they arouse 
and animate our own people. I love true glory. It is this 
sentiment which ought to be cherished; and, in spite of cavils, 
and sneers, and attempts to put it down, it will rise triumphant, 
and finally conduct this nation to that height, to which nature 
and nature's God have destined it. 



•Fwry, ttie h«ro who commanded the American fleet on Lake Erie, and, hi a rerj 
«w«fliitag«iiin^ took ttuBritiih fleets Seplembw 10, 1813. » Thermopjlie^ to* 
p. lU. 



LESSON LXIII. 

DESCRIPTIOir OF A THUNDER-STORM— Ikting. 

[The reader may determine the character of the language in this 
piece, and tell how it should be read. See Rule 1, p. 153.] 

1. It was the latter part of a calm, sultry day, that we 
floated gently with the tide between those stem mountains, 
the highlands ^ of the Hudson. There was that perfect quiet, 
which prevails over nature in the languor of summer heat; the 
turning of a plank, or the accidental falling of an oar on deck, 
was echoed from the mountain side, and reverberated along the 
shore; and if by chance the captain gave a shout of command, 
there were airy tongues that mocked it from every cliff. 

2. I gazed about me in mute delight and wonder, at these 
scenes oi nature's magnificence. To the left, the Dunderberg^ 
reared its woody precipices, height over height, forest over 
fprest, away into the deep, summer sky. To the right, strutted 
forth the bold promontory of Antony's Nose,<^ with a solitary 
eagle wheeling about it; while beyond, mountain succeeded to 
mountain, until they seemed to lock their arms together, and 
confine this mighty river in their embraces. There was a 
feeling of quiet luxury in gazing at the broad, green bosoms, 
here aud there scooped out among the precipices ; or at wood- 
lands high in air, nodding over the edge of some beetling bluff, 
imd their foliage all transparent in the yellow sunshine. 

3. In the midst of my admiration, I remarked a pile of 
bright, snowy clouds, peering above the western heights. 
It was succeeded by another, and another, each seemingly 
pushing onward its predecessor, and towering, with dazzling 

• Highlands, mountains between which the Hudson river passes, 1>elowNewburgh» 
N. T. b Dnnderberg, a high point of land, or mountain. • Antony's Nose, a pro- 
tuberance seen from the Hudson riyer, on the side of one of fhs moimtaini^ ftnet 
fUlj said to reaembto the human nose. 
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IkriUiancy, in the deep blue atmoepbere; and now, mutteiing^ 
peals of ihunder were faintly beard, rolling bebind the motm- 
tains. The river, bitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures 
of the sliy and hind, now showed a dark ripple at a distance, 
as the breese came creeping up it. The flsb-bawks wheeled 
and screamed, and sought their nests on the high, dry trees ; 
the crows flew clamorously to the crevices of the rocks; and all 
nature seemed conscious of the approaching thunder-gust. 

4. The clouds now rolled in volumes over the mountain- 
tops, — their summits still bright and snowy, but the lower 
parts of an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down, 
in broad and scattered drops; the wind freshened, and curled 
up the waves; at length it seemed as if the bellying clouds 
were torn open by the mountain-tops, and complete torrents of 
rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped from cloud to 
cloud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, splitting and 
rending the stoutest forest-trees. The thunder burst in tre- 
mendous explosions; the peals were echoed from mountain to 
mountain; they crashed upon Dunderberg, and rolled up the 
long defile of the highlands, each headland making a new echo^ 
until old Bull-Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 

5. For a time, the scudding rack and mist, and the sheeted 
rain, almost hid the landscape from sight. There was a fearful 
gloom, illuminated still more fearfully by the streams of light- 
ning which glittered among the rain-drops. Never had I 
beheld such an absolute warring of the elements; it seemed 
as if the storm was tearing and rending its way through the 
mountain defile, and had brought all the artillery of heaven 
into action. 
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LES^SON LXIV. 

THE RAINBOW. — Conrad. 

"What does the rainbow's beauteous arch declare? 
That Justice still cries strike, and Mercy, spare.** 

1. All nature lay in sleep; no zephyrs stirred 
Its sweet repose. The trees were motionless ; 
E'en the fair flow'ret hung its beauteous head, 
And gently closed its varied-colored leaves. 
The waters, like a mighty mirror, lay 
Extended wide ; scarcely a ruffle stirred 
Their glossy surface; and the sun's bright ray 
Pierced their transparent bosom, dear and bright. 

2. The scene was changed ; the elements awoke, 
Grown strong by their late slumber, and burst forth 
In all the wildness of their common nature. 

The winds spread forth their pinions, and rushed on, 

Laying fair nature's gifts in sadness low. 

The slender saplings bowed their graceful heads. 

And yielded to the blast. The giant oak, 

The pride of this our land, emblem of strength, 

Of grandeur, and of might, low, blighted lay, 

Kemnant of what it once had been. 

8. The heavens rolled sternly on, in frowning forms, 
Throwing their darkened shadows far below. 
Upon the groaning and deep-heaving earth. 
The sea roused up, and lashed with whitening^ foam 
The rocky shores, reflecting far and wide 
The lightning's vivid flash; while here and therei 
The hills and vales sent back, in echoes wild. 
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Tbtb Unmder^B lOftr. The beayens poured streamiiig down, 
In tonents wild, their waten o'er the earth. 

4. The storm had past. All nature shone 
In brighti redoubled splendor. Earth, air, and ooeany 
Refreshed bj heaven's delightful showers, breathed fortih 
His wisdom, strength, and lore, in sweetest strains; 

The bird sung sweetly from the chestnut's bough. 
Sparkling with dewy gems, and the sweet floweret 
Breathed its rich perfume on the air around. 
The heavens spread forth their canopy of blue, 
And the bright sun cast forth its healing rays, 
O'er hill, and plain, and sea. 

5. But above all. 
Surpassing all, in splendor and in grace, 
The Bow of God, the emblem of his love. 
Stretched o'er the blue, ethereal dome of heaven, 
Its streaks of varied light ; in modesty. 

In beauty, in rich magnificence, it lay, 

Bright emblem of that glorious, matchless love 

To us, poor sinful mortals o^ the dust, 

Which none but God can tell, none but God give. 



LESSON LXV. 

SUPPOSED SPEECH OP JOHN ADAMS IN FAVOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.— Wragria. 

1. It is true, indeed, that in the beginning we aimed not at 
independence. But there's a divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded 
U> her own interest, for our good, she has obstinately persistedi 
till independence is now within our grasp. We hftvd but lo 
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nach forth to it, and it is ours. Why then, should ve defer 
the declaration? Is any man so weak, as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England ? Do we mean to submit to the 
measures of parliament, — Boston port-bill and all ? I know 
we do not mean to submit. We never shall submit. 

2. The war, then, must go on. We must fight it through. 
And if the war must go on, why put off longer the declaration 
of independence ? That measure wiU strengthen us. It will 
give us character abroad. The nations will then treat with us, 
which they never can do, while we acknowledge ourselves sub- 
jects in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that 
England herself, will sooner treat for peace with us, on the 
footing of independence, than consent, by repealing her acts, 
to acknowledge that her whole conduct toward us, has been a 
course of injustice and oppression. 

3. Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with increased 
courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for restoration of 
priviliges, for redress of grievances, for chartered immunities 
held under a British king, — set before them the glorious object 
<^ entire independence, and it will breathe into them anew the 
breath of life. 

4. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; every sword 
will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to 
maintain it, or perish*on the bed of honor. Publish it from the 
pulpit; rehgion wiU approve it, and the love of religious liberty 
will ding round it, resolved to stand with it, or fsJl with it. 

5. Send it to the public halls ; proclaim it there ; let them 
hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon; let 
them see it, who saw their brothers and their sons fall en the 
field of Bunker Hill,^ and in the streets of Lexington and Cosi- 
cord, — and the very walls will cry out in its aupp<»t. 

* Banker BiD, Leadnfrton, and Coocord, pkoM in ]fiHnchiiwUi» wheM 4ff%ttV 
kadalTMdj ooDunenoed. 
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6. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. Mj jadgment 
approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All 
that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, 
I am now ready here to stake upon it; and I leave off as I 
began, that live or die, survive or perish, I am for the declara- 
tion. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment; — independence now, and in- 
dependence forever. 



LESSON LXVI. 

ELOQUENCE.— Cass. 

1. What country ever oflfered a nobler theater for the dis- 
play of eloquence than our own ? From the primary assem- 
blies of the people, where power is conferred, and may be 
retained, to the national legislature, where its highest attributes 
are deposited and exercised, all feel and acknowledge its influence. 

2. The master spirits of our father-land, they who guided the 
councils of England in her career of prosperity and glory, 
whose eloquence was the admiration of their contemporaries, 
as it will be of posterity, were deeply imbued with classical 
learning. They drank at the fountain and not at, the stream, 
and they led captive the public opinion of the empire, and 
asserted their dominion in the senate, and the cabinet. 

8. Nor have we been wanting in contribution to the general 
stock of eloquence. In our legislative assemblies, at the bar, 
and in the pulpit, many examples are before us, not less cheer- 
ing in the rewards they offer, than in the renown which follows 
them. And, if our lamps are lighted at the altar of ancient 
and modem learning, we may hope that a sacred fire will be 
kept burning, to shed its influence upon our institutions, and the 
duration of the Republic 
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4. But after all, habits of mental and moral discipline, are 
the first great objects in any system* of instruction, public or pri- 
vate. The value of education depends far less upon varied and 
extensive acquirements, than upon the cultivation of just pow- 
ers of thought, and the general regulation of the faculties of 
the understanding. That it is not the amount of knowledge, 
but the capacity to apply it, which promises success and use- 
fulness in life, is a truth, that cannot be too often inculcated 
by instructors, and recollected by pupils. 

6. If youth are taught how to think, they will soon learn 
what to think. Exercise is not more necessary to a healthful 
state of the body, than is the employment of the various fao- 
Tilties of the mind to mental efficiency. The practical sciences 
are as barren of useful products as the speculative, where facts 
only, are the objects of knowledge unless the understanding is 
habituated to a continued process of examination and reflection. 

6. No precocity of intellect, no promise of genius, no extent 
of knowledge, can be weighed in the scale with those acquisi- 
tions. But he, who has been the object of such sedulous atten- 
tion, and the subject of such a course of instruction, may enter 
upon the grea^ duties of life, with every prospect of an honor- 
'able and a useful career. His armor is girded on for battle. 
iHowever difficult the conjuncture in which he^ may be called 
[on to act, he is prepared for whatever may betide him. 



LESSOK LXVII. 

VALUE OF TIME.— Mbs' SiootniiriT. 
1. As nothing truly valuable can be obtained without in- 
dustry, so there can be no persevering industry, without a sense 
of the value of time. Youth would be too happy, might they 
add to their own beauty and felicity, the wisdom of riper yean. 
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Were it possible for them to realize ihe worth of time, as life's 
receding houre will reveal it, how rapidly would they press on 
toward perfectioo. It is too often the ease, that the period 
allotted to education, is but imperfectly appreciated^ till it 
approaches its close, or has actually departed. 

2. Then, its recollections are mingled with regret or repent>- 
anco; for experience is more frequently the fruit of our own mis- 
takes and losses, than the result of the admonitions and ooonsels 
of others. Suffer me then, with the mgency of larue friendship, 
to impress on you the importance of a just estimati(Hi of time. 

3. Consider how much is to be performed, attained, sad 
conquered, ere you are fitted to discha^ the duties whic^ the 
sphere of woman comprehends. Think of the brevity of life 
The most aged have compared it to a span in compass, — and, 
to a shuttle in flight. Compute its bearings upon the bliss or 
woe of eternity, and remember, if misspent, it can never be 
recalled. 

4. Other errors admit of reformation. Lost wealth jnay be 
regained by a course of industry; the wreck of health, repaired 
by temperance; forgotten knowledge, restored by study; alien- 
ated friendship, soothed by forgiveness; and even forfeited rep- 
utation, woa back by penitence and virtue. 

6. But who, ever again looked on his vanished hours; re- 
called his slighted years and stamped them with wisdom ; or 
effiaced fix)m Heaven's record, the fearful blot of a wasted life ? 
Figure to] yourself the loss that the year would sustain, were 
the spring taken away : — such a loss do they sustain who trifle 
in youth. Let none, therefore, forget to value above all 
other possessi(His,^^»m6, which may be so improved as to 
purchase the bliss of eternity. 
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LESSON LXVIII. 

ENERGY OF CHARACTER.— Wise. 
[See Rule 3, p. 59.] 

1. '^ It is impossible!" said one of Napoleon's staff-officers, 
in reply to his great commander's description of a plan for some 
daring enterprise. "Impossible!" cried the emperor, with 
indignation frowning on his brow, " Impossible is the adjective 
of fools!" 

2. This may be an apocryphal anecdote of the imperial con- 
queror; but it is, at least, characteristic. Every young man 
who hopes to stand triumphant at the goal of life, must possess 
a measure of this energy, proportionate to the exigencies of his 
condition. 

3. Energy is force of character, — inward power. It imparts 
such a concentration of the will, upon the realization of an 
idea, as enables the individual to march unawed' over the most 
gigantic barriers, or to crush every opposing force that stands 
in the way of its triumph. Energy knows of nothing but 
success ; it never yields its purpose. 

' 4. Longfellow's "Excelsior" is a beautiful embodiment of 
the idea of energy. Its hero is a young man seeking genuine 
excellence; proving himself superior to the love of ease, the 
blandishments of passion, and the sternest outward difficulties. 
You behold him ascending the rugged steeps of the upper 
Alps, at the dangerous hour of twilight. In his hand he bears 
a banner, whose strange device, " Excelsior," is the visible 
expression of his noble purpose, to attain the height of human 
excellence. 

5. His brow is sad, his eyes are gleaming with the light of 
lofty thought, his step is firm and elastic; while his deep, 
earnest cry, " JSxcelsiorl^ rings with startling effect among the 
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turrounding crags and glacien. Eaae, in the fann of an 
encLanting cottage, with iU cheerful fireside, invites him to 
relax his effort Danger frowns upon him from the brow of 
the awf 111 avalanche, and from the *^ pine-tree's withered branch." 
Caution, in the person of an aged Alpine peasant, shouts in hia 
ear and bids him beware; while Love, in the form of a gentle 
maiden, with heaving breast and bewitching voice, wooes him to 
her quiet bowers. 

6. But vain are the seductions of love, the voice of fear, or 
the aspects of danger. Regardless of each and of all, animated 
by his sublime aims, intent on success, he only grasps his mys- 
terious banner more firmly, and bounds with swifter step 
along the dangerous steep. Through falling snows, along 
unseen paths, amid intense darkness, beside the most horrible 
chasms, he pursues his way, cheering his spirit, and startling 
the ear of night, with his battle-cry, "Excelsior!'* 

7. Thus, you see, that energy is the soul of every great 
enterprise, while enervation, only enfeebles the spirit, and 
dooms the man to obscurity and ill-success. Should any young 
man desire a confirmation of these ideas, let him carefully stud^ 
the history of every man who has written his name on the walls 
of the Temple of Fame. Let him view such minds in their prog- 
ress toward greatness. He will see them rising, step by step, 
in the face of stubborn difficulties which gave way before them, 
only because their courage would not be daunted, nor their 
energy wearied. He will find no exception in the history of 
mankind. 

8. Supine, powerless souls have always fainted before hostile 
circumstances, and sunk beneath their opportunities; while men 
of power have wrestled, with sublime vigor, against all oppos- 
ing men and things, and succeeded in their noble efforts, because 
thet/ vxmld not he d^eatcd* 
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LESSON LXIX. 

THE THREE BLACK CROWS. — Bybom. 
[See Personation, p. 200, and Rhetorical Dialogue, p. 204.] 

1. Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand: — 
"Hark ye," said he, "'tis an odd story this, * 
About the crows !" — " I don't know what it is," 
Replied his friend. 

2. "No! I'm surprised at that; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat. 
But you shall hear, — an odd affair indeed 1 — 
And that it happened, they are all agreed. 

Not to detam you from a thing so strange, — 
A gentleman, that lives not far from •'Change, 
This week, in short, (as all the alley knows,) 
Took physic, and has thrown up three black crows." 

3. " Impossible ! " — " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I had it from good hands, and so may you." 
"From whose, I pray?" So, having named the man, 
Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 

"Sir, did you tell?" — relating the affair: 
"Yes, sir, I did; and, if it's worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one ; he told it me ; — 
But, by-the-by, 'twas two black crows, not three." 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. 

4. " Sir,"— and so forth,— " Why, yes, the thing is fact. 
Though in regard to number, not exact; 

It was not two black crows, — ^'twas only one;— 
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The ttuth of that jou may depend upon : 
The gentleman himself told me the case." 

«.•* Where may I find him ? "— " Why,— in such a place." 
Away he gooB, and having found him out, — 
^ Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt" 
Then to his last informant he referred^ 
And begged to know if true, what he had heard. 
"Did you, sir, throw up a black crow i "— « Not I ! " 

6. "Bless me! tow people propagate a lie! 
Black crows have been thrown up, three, two, and one, 
And here I find, at last, all comes to none ! 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all ? " 
** Crow ? — crow ? — perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." — "And pray, sir, what was'tf " 
" Why, I was horrid dick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, (and told my neighbor so^) 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." 



LESSON LXX. 

OLD FICKLE AND TRISTRAM FICKLE. — Allinqham. 

Old Fickle. What reputation, what honor, what profit, can 
accrue to you, from such conduct as yours ? One moment, you 
tell me you are going to become the greatest musician in the 
world, and straight you fill my house with fiddlers. 

Tritftram. I am clear out of that scrape now, sir. 

Old F. Then, from a fiddler, you are metamorphosed into 
a philosopher; and, for the noise of drums, trumpets, and 
hautboys, you substitute a vile jargon, more imintelligible 
than was ever heard at the tower of Babel. 
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Tri. You are right, sir. I have found out that philosophy 
is folly; so I have cut the philosophers, of all sects, from Plato* 
and Aristotle,^ down to the puzzlers of modern date. 

Old F. How much had I to pay the cooper, the other day, 
for barreling you up in a large tub, when you resolved to live 
like Diogenes ? © 

Tri, You should not have paid him any thing, sir, for the 
tub would not hold. You see the contents are run out. 

Old F, No jesting, sir; this is no laughing matter. Your 
follies have tired me out. I verily believe you have taken the 
whole round of arts and sciences in a month, and have been of 
fifty different minds in half an hour. 

Tri. And, by that, shown the versatility of my genius. 

Old F. Don't tell me of versatility, sir. Let me see a 
little steadiness. You have never yet been constant to any 
thing, but extravagance. 

Tri. Yes, sir, one thing more. 

OldF. What is that, sir? 

Tri. Affection for you. However my head may have 
wandered, my heart has always been constantly attached to 
the kindest of parents ; and, from this moment, I am resolved 
to lay my follies aside, and pursue that line of conduct which 
will be most pleasing'to the best of fathers and of friends. 

Old F. Well said, my boy \ well said ! You make me happy 
indeed. [Pfctang him on the shoulder.] Now then, my dear Tris- 
tram, let me know what you really mean to do. 

Tri. To study the law — 

OldF. The law I 

Tri. I am most resolutely bent on following that profession. 

OldF. No! 



• Plato, see p. 131. ^ Aristotle, see p. 66. « Diugeaes wis born at Sinope, a cUjr 
of Pontoa. 413, B. C. He ordered a cell to be mode fbr himself but as it was nd 
done speedily, he lodged himself ia a tab. 

R 
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DrL Absolutely and irrevocably fixed. 

Old F. Better and better; I am oveijoyed. Why, 'tla ^ 
▼ety thing I wished. Now I am bi^py. [Triitnm odcw i«i*v^ 
M If ^iMUaff.] 8ee how his mind is engaged! 

Tri, Gentlemen of the jury : 

(HdF. Why, Tristram — 

Tru Thisisacause — 

Old F. Oh, my dear boy ! I forgive you all yonr tridcB. X 
see something about you now, that I can depend on. 

[Trlrtnum con|fanw nuJdDg gMtarev.} 

Tru I am for the plaintiff in this cause — 

Old F. Bravo! bravo! excellent boy! I'll go and order 
your books directly. * 

Tri. 'Tis done, sir. 

OldF. What! already? 

Tri, I ordered twelve square feet of books, when I first 
thought of embracing the arduous profession of the law. 

Old F, What ! do you mean to read by the foot ? 

7W. By the foot, sir, — that is the only way to beconoe a 
solid lawyer. 

Old F. Twelve square feet of learning ! Well — 

Tri. I have likewise sent for a barber — 

Old F. A barber ! What ! is he to teach you to shave close t 

Tri. He is to shave one-half of ray head, sir. 

Old F. You will excuse me, if I cannot perfectly under- 
stand what that has to do with the study of the law. 

Tri. Did you never hear of Demosthenes,* sir, the Athenian 
orator? He had half his head shaved, and locked himself up 
in a coal-cellar. 

Old F. Ah ! he was perfectly right to lock himself up^ 
after having undergone such an operation as that. He oer- 
tainly would have made rather an odd figure abroad. 

} p«]BOstheiiM^ SM p. S6. 
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7W. I think I Bee him now, awaking the donnaat patriotism 
of his countrymen — lightning in his eye, and thunder in his 
Toice — he pours forth a torrent of eloquence, resistless in its 
force — the throne of Philip trembles while he speaks, — he 
denounces, 9fkd indignation fills the bosom of his hearers, — ho 
exposes the impending danger, and every one sees impending 
ruin, — he threatens the tyrant, they grasp their swords, — he 
calls for vengeance, their thirsty weapons glitter in the air, and 
thousands reverberate the cry. One soul animates a nation, 
and that soul is the soul of the orator. 

Old F, Oh ! what a figure he'll make in the King's Bench ! 
But come, I will tell you now what my plan is, and then you 
will see how happily this determination of yours will further 

it. You have [TriBtram makes extraTag^nt gestures, as if upeaklng.] ofbeU 

heard me speak of my friend Briefwit, the barrister — 

Tri^ Who is against me in this cause — 

Old F, He is a most learned lawyer — 

Tri, But, as I have justice on my side — 

Old F. Zounds ! he does n't hear a word I say ! Why, Tria- 
traml 

Tri. I beg your pardon, sir; I was prosecuting my studies. 

(XdF. Now attend — 

Tri. As my learned friend observes, — go on, sir, I am all 
attention. 

Old F. WeJl, — my friend, the counselor — 

Tri. Say learned friend, if you please, sir. We gentlemen 
of the law always — 

Old F. Well, well, my learned friend — 

Tri. A black patch! — 

Old F. Will you listen, and be silent? 

Tri. I am as mute as a judge. 

OldF. Uy friend, I say, has a ward, who is veiy handsome^ 
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and who bit a Tery bandMine fortune. She wonld nuJbs 
joa a cbanning wife. 

TW, This is an action — 

Old F. Now, I have hitherto been afraid to introdaoe jcra 
to my fnendy the barrister, because I thought your lightneaa, 
and his grravity«-* 

TrL Might be plaintiff and defendant 

Old F. But now you are grown serious and steady, and 
have reserved to puTsue his profession, I will shortly bring you 
together; you will obtain his good opinion, and all the rest 
follows, of course. 

Tru A verdict in my favor. 

Old F. You marry, and sit down happy for life. 

Tri. In the King's Bench. 

Old F. Bravo — ha, ha, ha! But now, run to your stady, 
run to your study, my dear Tristram, and I'll go and call upon 
the counselor. 

Tri, I remove by hahea* corpus. 

Old F, Pray have the goodness to make haste, then. 

CHnrryinf him offij 

Tri, (Gentlemen of the jury, this is a cause — [Exit.] 
Old F. The inimitable boy ! I am now the happiest father 
living. What genius he has I He'll be lord chancellor one 
day or other, I'll dare be sworn, — I am sure he has talental 
Oh, how I long to see him at the bar. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

THE GREEK AND THE TURKMAIf.— Ceolt. 
[The pupil may give special attention to the transitionB of yoiea 
necessary to the appropriate reading of this piece. See Transitioii, 
p. 196.] 

1. The Turkman lay beside the river; 

The wind played loose through bow and quiver; 

The charger on the bank fed free ; 

The shield hung glittering from the tree; 

The trumpet, shawm, and atabal, 

Were hid from dew by cloak and pall; 

For long and weary was the way 

The hordes had marched that burning day. 

2« Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill. 
In silver sprang the mountain rill; 
The weeping shrub in silver bent; 
A pile of silver stood the tent: 
All soundless, sweet tranquillity; 
All beauty, — hill, and tent, and tree. 

8. There came a sound — 'twas like the gnah 
When night-winds shake the rose's bush ; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the flow 
Of rivers swelled with melting snow; 
There came a sound — 't was like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley's bed; 
There came a sound — 'twas like the roar 
Of ocean on its winter shore. 

4. << Death to the Turk ! " uprose the yell; 
On rolled the charge — a thunder peal r 
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The Tntan arrows fell like nun ; 
They clanked on helm, on mail, on chain; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind; 
And Btill on flank, on front, and rear, 
Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear I 

5. Brassy and pale, a type of doom. 
Labored the moon, through deepening gloom ; 
Down plunged her orb^ — \yr9a pitchy night: 
Now Turkman, turn thy reins for flight I 

On rushed their thousands through the dark; 

But in their camp a ruddy spark, 

Like an uncertain meteor, reeled: 

Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheeled I 

6. Wild burst the burning element 
O'er man and courser, flag and tent; 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, — bloody, foot and fang, 
With dagger's stab, and falchion's sweep. 
Delving the stunned and staggering heap. 
Till lay the slave by chief and khan. 
And all was gore that once was man. 

7. There's wailing on the Euxine shore, — 
Her chivalry shall ride no more ! 

There 's wailing on thy hills, Altai, 

For chiefs -r- the Grecian vultures prey I 

But Bosphorus, thy silver wave 

Hears shouts for the returning brave, -^ 

The bravest of her kingly line, 

For there comes glorious Constantine I 
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LESSON LXXII. 

THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES.*— 0. P. Ouahoh. 

1. And is the harmony of heaven gone? 

Hath it all died away, ere human ears 
Caught the faint, closing hymn, far-off and lone, — 
The music of the spheres ? 

2. Have the stars hushed that glorious song of old. 

When the night shrunk to the far Occident, 
And morning gushed in streaks of burning gold 
Up the gray firmament? 

8. Yon orbs that watch so fixedly above, 

Yon planets claiming with our own their birth, 
Are they all mute as through the abyss they move, 
Like our dim, silent earth ? 

4. And hath the sky, the deep, mysterious sky. 

No voices from amid yon circling throng? 
Are there no thundering echoes where the high 
Procession rolls along? 

5. Hath heaven rare changing tints, and doth it glow 

Fnll of high eloquence and poetry. 
And all that tnakes the love of beanty grow. 
And yet no harmony ? 

6. No music there, where music's font hath been, — 

No sweet sounds, swelling dreamily and long. 
When night and silence listen to drink in 
The choral streams of song? 

•Jt wii bditvad hf TftbBgoraM, a Qnelaii phil<Moph«r, that th» motion of Ow 
bMnmdj bodiM produced a miwio imperoeptlblO'by tbo eart of mortils ; honoo Um 
«ifin of thk phraMb 
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•unounding crags md glacien. Ease, in the fonn of an 
encLaDting oottage, with iU cheerful fireside, invites him to 
relax his efibrt. Danger frowns npon him from the brow of 
the awftil avalanche, and from the ^ pine-tree's withered branch." 
Caution, in the person of an aged Alpine peasant, shouts in his 
ear and bids him beware; while Love, in the form of a gentle 
maiden, with heaving breast and bewitching voice, wooes him to 
her quiet bowers. 

6. But vain are the seductions of love, the voice of fear, or 
the aspects of danger. Regardless of each and of all, animated 
by his sublime aims, intent on success, he only grasps his mys- 
terious banner more firmly, and bounds witb swifter step 
along the dangerous steep. Through falling snows, along 
unseen paths, amid intense darkness, beside the most horrible 
chasms, he pursues his way, cheering his spirit, and startling 
the ear of night, with his battle-cry, "Excelsior!" 

7. .Thus, you see, that energy is the soul of every great 
enterprise, while enervation, only enfeebles the spirit, and 
dooms the man to obscurity and ill-success. Should any young 
man desire a confirmation of these ideas, let him carefully stud^ 
the lustory of every man who has written his name on the walls 
of the Temple of Fame. Let him view such minds in their prog- 
ress toward greatness. He will see them rising, step by step, 
in the face of stubborn difficulties which gave way before them, 
only because their courage would not be daunted, nor their 
energy wearied. He will find no exception in the history of 
mankind. 

8. Supine, powerless souls have always fainted before hostile 
circumstances, and sunk beneath their opportunities; while men 
of power have wrestled, with sublime vigor, against all oppos- 
ing men and things, and succeeded in their noble efforts, because 
they vfofidd not he d^eated. 
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LESSON LXIX. 

THE THREE BL^CK CROWS. — Btbom. 
[See Personation, p. 200, and Rhetorical Dialogue, p. 204.] 

1. Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand: — 
"Hark ye," said he, "'tis an odd story this, 
About the crows I" — " I don't know what it is," 
Replied his friend. 

2. "No! I'm surprised at that; 
Where I come from, it is the common chat 
But you shall hear, — an odd affair indeed ! — 
And that it happened, they are all agreed. 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, — 
A gentleman, that lives not far from •'Change, 
This week, in short, (as all the alley knows,) 
Took physic, and has thrown up three black crows." 

8. " Impossible ! " — " Nay, but it's really true ; 
I had it from good hands, and so may you." 
"From whose, I pray ?" So, having named the man, 
Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 
" Sir, did you tell? " — relating the affair: 
"Yes, sir, I did; and, if it's worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one ; he told it me ; — 
But, by-the-by, 'twas two black crows, not three." 
Besolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. 

4. " Sir," — and so forth, — " Why, yes, the thing is fiM5t, 
Though in regard to number, not exact; 
It was not two black crows, — ^'twas only one;— 
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0, We think we may claim to have inherited phjaical and 
sUellectual vigor, courage, invention, and enterprise ; and the 
ayatems of education prevailing among us, open to all, the storea 
of human science and art The old world and the past were 
allotted bj Providence to the pupilage of mankind. The new 
world and the future, seem to have been appointed for the 
maturity of mankind^ with the development of self-govenuneiit, 
operating in obedience to reason and judgment. 

7. We may, then, reasonably hope for greatness, felicity, and 
renown, excelling any, hitherto attained by any nation, ii^ 
ttanding firmly on the continent, we lose not our grasp on eithef 
oeean. Whether a destiny so magnificent would be only par- 
tially defeated, or whether it would be altogether lost by a 
relaxation of the grasp, surpasses our wisdom to determine, and 
happily it is not important to be determined. It is enough, if 
we agree that expectations so grand, yet so reasonable and bo 
just, ought not in any degree to be disappointed. And now it 
■eeroa to me, that the perpetual unity of the empire bangs on 
the decision of this day and this hour. 

8. California is already a state, a complete and fully aj^inted 
atate. She never again can be less than that. She nev^ 
again can be a province or a colony ; nor can she be made to 
ahrink or shrivel into the proportions of a federal dependent 
territory. California, then, henceforth and forever, must be, 
what she is now, a state. 

9. The question whether she shall be one of the United States 
of America, has depended on her and on us. Her election has 
been made. Our consent alone remains suspended; and that 
consent must be pronounced now or never. 



LESSON LXXIT. 
COMPARATIVE SMALLNSSS OF THE EARTH.— CRixicBtf. [ 

[The reader may note the emphatic words in this piece, and tell 
whether they are made so by absolute or antithetic emphasis. See 
pages 53 and 64.] 

1. Tbougli tliis earth and these hearens were to diBappear, 
there are other worlds which roll afar; the light of other suns, 
shines upon them ; and the sky which mantles them, is gar- 
nished with other stars. la it presumption to saj, liiat the moral 
world extends to these distant and unknown regions? that the 
eharities of home and of neighborhood iSourish there! that the 
praises of GK>d are there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced in f 
t^xat pietr has its temples and its ofTerings 9 and that the ridr- 
iiess of the dirine attribute, is there felt and admired by intel- 
ligent wonhippers ? 

2. And what is this world in the immensity which teems 
with them? and what are they who occupy it? The unirene 
at large, would suffer as httle in its splendor and variety by th« 
destmctibn of our planet, as the verdure and sublime magnf* 
tade of a forest, would suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The 
leaf quivers on the branch which supports it. It lies at the 
mercy of the slightest accident. A breath of wind tears it 
fifom its stem, and it lights on the stream of water which 
passes underneath. In a moment of time, the life which we 
know by the microscope it teems with, is extingtiiBhed; and^ 
an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man, and on ths 
scale of his observation, carries in it, to the myriads wMch 
people this little leaf, an event as terrible and as deeisive asr the 
destruction of a worid. 

8. Now, on thQ grand scale of the nniveise^ we, 1^ ooeSf 
piers of this little ball, which performs its little ronnd among 
the snns of the systems that astronomy has tmfoldedi we may 
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feel the aame littlenen, and the aame imecoritj. We differ 
fiom the leai, only in this dnnunstanoe, that it would require 
the operation of greater elements to deetioj us. But these 
elements exist. The fire which rages within, may lift its de- 
Touring eneigj to the surface of our planet, and tranafona it 
into one wide and wasting volcano. 

4. The sudden formation of elastic matter in the boiirela ci 
the earthy — and it lies within the agency <^ known substaooeB 
to accomplish this, — may explode it into fragments. The ex. 
halation of noxious air from below, may impart a virulence to 
the air that ia around us; it may affect the delicate proportioii 
of its ingredients; and the whole of animated nature maj 
wither and die under the malignity of a tainted atmosphere. 
A blazing comet may cross this fated planet in its orbit^ aad 
realize to it all the terrors which superstition has conceived of it^ 

5. These are changes which may happen in a single instant 
of time, and against which nothing known in the present sys- 
tem of things, provides us with any security. They might not 
annihilate the earth, but they would unpeople it; and we, who 
tread its surfetce with such firm and assured footstepsi are at i 
the mercy of devouring elements, whidi, if let loose upon us \ 
by the hand of the Almighty, would spread solitude and silence, 
and death, over the dominions of the world. 

6. Now, it is this littleness, and this insecurity, which make 
the protection of the Almighty so dear to us, and which bring, 
with such emphasis, to every pious bosom, the holy lessons of 
humility and gratitude. The God who sitteth above, and who 
presides in high authority over all worlds, is mindful of man; 
and, though at this moment his energy is felt in the remotest 
provinces of creation, we may feel the same security in his 
ptovidenoei as if we were the objects of his undivided care. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

MESTD THE GLORT OF MAlf.— W»t 

1. The mind is the glory of man. No possession is so pro- 
ductive of real influence as.a highly cultivated intellect. Wealth, 
birth, and official station, may, and do secure to their possessors 
an external, superficial courtesy ; but they never did, and they 
never can, command the reverence of the heart. It is only to 
the man of large and noble soul, to him who blends a cultivated 
mind with an upright heart, that men yield the tribute of deep 
and genuine respect. 

2. But why do so few young men of early promise, whose 
hopes, purposes and resolves, were as radiant as the colors of the 
rainbow, fail to distinguish themselves ? The answer is obvious ; 
they are not willing to devote themselves to that toilsome 
culture which is the price of great success. Whatever aptitude 
lor particular pursuits nature may donate to her favorite chil- 
dren, she conducts none but the laborious and the studious to 
distinction. 

8. Great men have ever been men of thought, as well as 
men of action. Ajb the magnificent river, rolling in the pride 
of its mighty waters, owes its greatness to the hidden springs 
of the mountain nook, so does the wide-sweeping influence of 
distinguished men, date its origin from hours of privacy, reso- 
lutely employed in efforts after self-development. The invisible 
spring of self-culture, is the source of every great achievement. 

4. Away, then, young man, with aU dreams of superiority, 
unless you are determined to dig after knowledge, as men 
search for concealed gold. Remember, that every man has in 
himself, the seminal principle of great excellence, and he may 
develop it by cultivation, if he will tbt. Perhaps you are 
what the world calls poor. What of that? Most of the men 
whose names are as household words, were, also, the childien 
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of porerCj. Captain Cook, the dzeamiiaTigator of the globe, 
was bora in a mnd but^ and started in life as a cabin-boj. 

5. Lord Sldott, wbo sat on the woolsack in the Britaali 
parliaiiieat for nearij half a oentufy, was the son of a ooal- 
merdiant Franklin, the philosc^er, dipk»natiBt| and states* 
aMn, was but a poor printer's boy, whose highest kziuy, 
at one time^ was only a penny roll, eat«i in tbe streets of 
Philadelphia. Ferguson, the profound philoscqi^tM*, waa ih» 
S(« of a half-starved weaver. Johnson,^ Goldsmith, Coleridge,, 
and multitudes of otberB of hi^ distinction, knew the pre8Bai<» 
of limited circumstances, and have demonstrated, that poverty, 
even, is no insuperable obstacle to suooess. 

•. Up then, young man, and gird younelf for the work of 
eetfoidtivatioa. Set a high price on your leisure moments^ 
They are sands of precious gc^d. Propwly ezpraded, they 
wfll procure for you a stock of great thoughts —p-thoiightB thai 
will fill, stir, and invigorate, and expand the soul. Seiae, alse^ 
m the unparalleled aids furnished by steam and type, in tUe 
unequaled age. 

7. The great thoughts of great men, are now to be pvoeuxed 
at prices almost nominal. You can, therefore, easily ec^eet m 
libmry of choice, standard works. But above all, leam t9 
inflect^ even more than you read. Without thought, books are 
tbe sepulcher of ibe soul, — they only immure it. Let thought 
and readmg go hand in hand, and the intellect will rapidly 
increase in strength and gifts. Its possessor will rise in ehar- 
aeter, in power, aod in positive influence. 

• Johnion, (Suniit], LL. D.,) oim of ttit moit dfiMngnfahiMl EogMi writers of tlM 
tighteenth conttury. 
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LESSON LXX^I. 

KING EDWARD » WARWICK,* AND SUFrOLK.— Fbajidw. 

Edward, Good Sufifolk, for awbile ^ 
I would be pirivate; therefore, wait without; 
Let me have no intruders; above all, 
Keep Warwick from my sight. [Exit Suflbik. Enter iran»k»k.j 

Warwick, Behold him here ; 
No welcome guest, it seems, unless I ask 
My lord of Sufblk's leave : there was a time 
When Warwick wanted not his aid to gain 
Admission here. 

Ed, There was a time, perhaps. 
When Warwick more desired, and more deserved it 

War, Never I I've been a foolish, faithful slave: 
All my best years, the morning of my life, 
Have been devoted to your service. What 
Are now the fruits? Disgrace and infamy; 
My spotless name, which never yet the breath 
Of calumny had tainted, made the mock 
For foreign fools to carp at : but 't is fit. 
Who trust in princes, should be thus rewarded. 

Ed, I thought, my lord, I had full well repaid 
Your services with honors, wealth, and power 
Unlimited : thy all-directing hand 
Guided in secret every latent wheel 
Of government, and moved the whole machine : 
Warwick was all in all, and powerless Edward 
Stood like a cipher in the great account. 

War, Who gave that cipher worth, and seated thee 
On England's throne ? Thy undistinguished name 

•Edward IV^ldng of BDfl^^.tVNmioIiU. i»WaniM||Nty* 161^ 
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The Tntan anows fell like rain; 
They clanked on belm, on mail, on chain; 
In blood, in hate, in death, were twined 
Savage and Oreek, mad, bleeding, blind; 
. And still on flank, on front, and rear. 
Raged, Constantine, thj thirati^st spear! 

5. Brassy and pale, a type of doom. 
Labored the moon, through deepening gloom ; 
Down plunged her orb^ — ^^twas pitchy night: 
Now Turkman, turn thy reins for flight I 

On rushed their thousands through the dark; 

But in their camp a ruddy spark, 

Like an uncertain meteor, reeled: 

Thy hand, brave king, that firebrand wheeled 1 

6. Wild burst the burning element 
O'er man and courser, flag and tent; 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, — bloody, foot and fang, 
With dagger's stab, and falchion's sweep. 
Delving the stunned and staggering heap. 
Till lay the slave by chief and khan. 
And all was gore that once was man. 

7. There's wailing on the Euxine shore, — 
Her chivalry shall ride no more ! 

There 's wailing on thy hills, Altai, 

For chiefe -r- the Grecian vultures prey ! 

But Bosphorus, thy silver wave 

Hears shouts for the returning brave, -^ 

The bravest of her kingly line, 

For there comes glorious Constantine I 
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LESSON LXXII. 

THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES.a— 0. P. Ciu»oh. 

1. And is the hannony of heaven gone ? 

Hath it all died away, ere human ears 
Caught the faint, closing hymn, far-oflf and lone, — 
The music of the spheres ? 

2. Have the stars hushed that glorious song of old, 

When the night shrunk to the far Occident, 
And morning gushed in streaks of burning gold 
Up the gray firmament ? 

8. Yon orbs that watch so fixedly above, 

Yon planets claiming with our own their birth, 
Are they all mute as through the abyss they move, 
Like our dim, silent earth ! 

4. And hath the sky, the deep, mysterious sky, 
No voices from amid yon circling throng ? 
Are there no thundering echoes where the high 
Procession rolls along ! 

6. Hath heaven rare changing tints, and doth it glow 
Full of high eloquence and poetry, 
And all that makes the love of beanty grow. 
And yet no harmony f 

6. No music there, where music's font hath been, — 
No sweet sounds, swelling dreamily and long, 
When night and silence listen to drink In 
The choral streams of song? 

*a tirai bflU«t«d bf Fytbagoraib * Oredan pfailiwoph«r, that tiie motion of tbt 
fcMKVWDlj bodlM produced a miuio imparoeptlbto.bj the oan of mortals ; hanca tba 
•rigfai of thia pbraa*. 
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7. Is it a fable all of early time, 

That the young stars, as they leaped by our earth, 
Raug sweet and loud a deep and voice-like chime, 
Ere the first soul had birth? 

8. And was the sage's thought a fiction too. 

That the crystalline spheres that closed us round. 
Murmured from all their arches blue 
A never-ceasing sound ; — 

9. Too fine and too sublime for mortal ears 

In our dull orb of clay — and this is why 
We never hear the music of the spheres 
Come pealing through the sky f 

10. If, O ye orbs, ye never yet have spoken 

In language audible, — still let me feel 
Your silent concord, o'er my heart unbroken, 
In holy influence steal ! 

11. And let me trace in all things beautiful 

A natural harmony, that soothes, upraises; 
So it may wake a soul too mute and dull. 
To everlasting praises ! 



LESSON LXXIII. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH IK FAVOR OF ADMITTING 
CALIFORNIA INTO THE TTNION.— W. H. Seward. 

1. A year ago, California was a mere military dependency 
of our own. To-day, she is a state more populous than the 
least, and richer than several of the greatest of our thirty states. 
This same California, thus rich and populous, is here asking 
admission into the Union, and finds us debating the diisolatioii 
of the Union itself. 
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2. No wonder if we are perplexed with ever-changing embar- 
rassments I No wonder if we are appalled by eyer-increafling 
responsibilities ! No wonder if we are bewildered by the eyer- 
augmenting magnitude and rapidity of national vicissitudes ! 

3. Shall Californl^ be received ? For myself, upon my 
individual judgment and conscience, I answer, — yes. Let 
California come in. Every new state, whether she come from 
the east or the west, — every new state, coming from whatever 
part of the continent she may, is always welcome. But Cali- 
fornia, that comes from the clime where the west dies away 
into the rising east, — California, that bounds at once the empire 
and the continent, — California, the youthful queen of the Pacific^ 
in her robes of freedom, gorgeously inlaid with gold, is doubly 
welcome. 

4. The question now arises, shaU this one great people^ hav- 
ing a common origin, a common language, a common religion, 
common sentiments, interests, sympatliies, and hopes, remain 
one political state, one nation, one republic ; or shall it be bro- 
ken into two conflicting, and probably, hostile nations or 
republics? Shall the American people, then, be divided! 
Before deciding on this question, let us consider our position, 
our power, and capabilities. 

5. The world contains no seat of empire so magnificent aa 
this ; which, while it embraces all the varyiog climates of the 
temperate zone, and is traversed by wide, expanding lakes, and 
long, branching rivers, offers" supplies on the Atlantic shores to 
the over-crowded nations of Europe, while on the Pacific coast, 
it intercepts the commerce of the Indies. The nation, thus 
situated, and enjoying forest, mineral, and agricultural resources 
unequaled, if endowed, also, with moral energies adequate to 
the achievement of great enterprises, and favored with a gov- 
ernment adapted to their character and condition, must com- 
maud the empire of the seas, which, alone, is real empire. 
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6. We tliink we may claim to have inherited physical and 
intellectual vigor, courage, invention, and enterprise; and the 
•yatems of education prevailing among us, open to all, the stores 
of human science and art. The old world and the past were 
allotted by Providence to the pupilage of mankind. The new 
world and the future, seem to have been appointed for the 
maturity of mankind, with the development of self-government^ 
operating in obedience to reason and judgment. 

7. We may, then, reasonably hope for greatness, felicity, and 
renown, excelling any, hitherto attained by any natitMi, i^ 
standing firmly on the continent, we lose not our grasp on either 
ooean. Whether a destiny so magnificent would be only par- 
tially defeated, or whether it would be altc^ether lost by a 
relaxation of the grasp, surpasses our wisdom to determine, and 
happily it is not important to be determined. It is enough, if 
we agree that expectations so grand, yet so reasonable and so 
just, ought not in any degree to be disappointed. And now it 
seems to me, that the perpetual unity of the empire hangs oa 
the decision of this day and this hour. 

8. California is already a state, a complete and fully appointed 
state. She never again can be less than that. She nevw 
again can be a province or a colony ; nor can she be made to 
shrink or shrivel into the proportions of a federal dependent 
territory. California, then, henceforth and forever, must be, 
what she is now, a state. 

9. The question whether she shall be one of the United States 
of America, has depended on her and on us. Her election has 
been made. Our consent alone remains suspended; and that 
consent must be pronounced now or never. 
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LESSON LXXIT, 

COMFARATIVB SMALLNESS OF THE EARTH.— CttAiHBM. 

[The reader may note tlie emphatic words in this piece, and tell 
whether they are made so by absolute or antithetic emphasis. See 
pages 53 and 64.] 

1. Though this earth and these hearens were to dtsappear, 
there are other worlds which roll afar; the light of other suns, 
ahdnes upon them ; and the tkj which mantles them, is gar- 
noshed with other stars. Is it presumption to say, that the moral 
world extends to these distant and unknown regions? that the 
charitves of home and of neighborhood flourish there f that the 
praises of God. are there lifted up, and his goodness rejoiced in f 
that piety has its temples and its offerings ? and that tire ricfa^ 
Bess of the dirine attribute, is there felt and admired by intel^ 
ligent worshippers ? 

2. And what is this world in the immensity which teems 
with them? and what are they who occupy it? The uniyerse 
at large, would suffer as* little in its splendor and variety by the 
destruction of our planet, as the rerdure and sublime magni- 
tude of a forest, would suffer by the fall of a single leaf. The 
leaf quivers on the branch which supports it. It lies at the 
mercy of the slightest accident. A breath of wind tears it 
fW>m its stem, and it lights on the stream of water which 
passes underneath. In a moment of time, the life which we 
know by the microscope it teems with, is extinguished; and, 
an occurrence so insignificant in the eye of mMi, and on the 
scale of his observation, carries in it, to the myriads whkh 
people this little leaf, an event as terrible and as deekive' a»&0 
destruction of a worid. 

8. Now, on the grand scale of the universe^ we, ^ ooeOf 
pien of this little ball, which performs its little round among 
the rons of the s^Btems that astronomy has Mnfioldedf we may 
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8. n« Bibfe k the tiewufe of the foot^ ib» lohM o^ Om 
•ickf and the support of the dyiog; end, wMle other boobp 
mej eniiiee end inttniot in a leisure hour, it is the peculiar 
triumph of thai book, to create light in the midat of darlmeBe; 
to alleviate the sorrow whieh admits of no other aUeyiatioii ; to 
direct a beam of hope to the heart, which no other topie of 
coDs^taon can reach; while guilt, despair, and death, Tanidli 
at the touch of its holy inspiration. 

8. There is something in the spirit and diction of the Bible, 
which is found peculiarly adapted to arrest the attention of the 
plainest and most uncultivated minds. The simple structure 
of its sentences, combined with a lofty spirit of poetry, its fa- 
miliar allusions to the soenes of nature, and the transactions of 
common life, the delightful intermixture of narration with the 
doctrinal and preceptive parts, and the profusion of miraculoin 
facts, which convert it into a sort of enchahted ground, its 
constant advertence to the Deity, whose perfiactions it renders 
almost visible and palpable, unite in bestowing upon it an in- 
terest which attaches to no other performance, and which, after 
assiduous and repeated perusal, invests it with much of the 
charm of novelty, — like the great orb of day, at which we 
are wont to gaze with unabated astonishment, from infancy to 
old Bge, 

4. What other book, beside the Bible, could be heard in 
public assemblies, from year to year, with an attention that 
never tires, and an interest that never cloys ? With few ex- 
ceptions, let a portion of the spcred volume be recited in a 
mixed multitude, and though it has been heard a thousand 
times, a univeFsal stillness ensues; every eye is fixed, and every 
ear is awake and attentive. Select, if you can, any other com- 
position, and let it be rendered equally familiar to the mind, 
and see whether it wiU produce this effect. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

HOPE TRIUMPHAKT IN DEATH.— CA¥FBfi.|,. 

!• Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers bum, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to ihj charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh I then thy kingdom comes I Immortal Power I 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's etemal day; 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin I 
And all thy Phenix* spirit burns within ! 

2. Oh I deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die I 
Mysterious worlds, untraveled by the sun ! 
Where Time's far-wand'ring tide has never mn, 
From your unfathomed shades, and viewless sphereB^ 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 

8. 'T is Heaven's commanding tmmpet, long and loud| 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

ftPheoix, a fltbuloiu bird, which is said to exist single^ and to riM acain from iti 
•WB adias; but here uwd as an emblem of immortality. 
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4. Dtngbter of Faith! awake, arise, illurae 
The dread unknown, the chaoe of the tomb ! 
Melt, and dispel, ye specter doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness ^ on the parting soul I 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay. 
Chased on his nightrsteed by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er, — the pangs of nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 

5. Soul of the just ! companion of the dead ! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes. 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doomed on his airy path awhile to bum, 

And doomed, like thee, to travel, and return. 
Hark ! from the world's exploding center driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of heaven. 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far. 
On bickering wheels and adamantine car. 

6. From planet whirled to planet more remote. 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought; 
But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run. 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun ! 
So hath the traveler of earth unfurled 

Her trembling wings, emerging fix)m the world; , 
And, o'er the path by mortal never trod, 
Spmng to her source, the bosom of her God ! 
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LESSON LXXX. 
PREVALENCE OF POETRY.— Pkrcival. 

1. The world is full of poetry, — the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls, 
That close the universe with crystal in. 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity. 
In harmonies, too perfect, and too high. 
For aught but beings of celestial mold, 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty, and unyielding power. 

2. The year leads round the seasons, in a. choir 
Forever charming, and forever new, 
Blending the grand, the beautiful, the gay. 
The mournful, the tender, in one strain. 

Which steals into the heart, like sounds, that rise 
Far 0% in moonlight evenings, on the shore 
Of the wide ocean, resting after storms ; 
Or tones that wind around the vaulted roof, 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old, lonely minster, where the hand, 
Skillful, and moved with passionate love of art, 
Plays o'er the higher keys, and bears aloft 
The peal of bursting thunder, and then calls, 
By mellow touches, from the softer tubes, 
Voices of melting tenderness, that blend 
With pure and gentle musing, till the soul, 
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GommiDgling with the melody, is borne, 
Rapt, and diasolved in ecstasy, to heaven. 

3. Tis not the chime and flow of words, that more 
In measured file, and metrical array; 

T is not the union of returning sounds. 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme. 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear. 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

^Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 

Woven of flowers, and dipped in sweetness, till 

He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 

With all existence, in earth and heaven. 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 

4. 'Tis not the noisy babbler, who displays, 
In studied phrase, and ornate epithet. 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts. 

Which peep fjom out the cumbrous ornaments 

That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and Pok*mn ; and they break 

Fresh from the fount of f(.'o] in <^, und are full 

Of all the passion, which,- on Carmel, fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coals. 

His language winged with terror, as when bolts 

Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath. 

Commissioned to af&ight us, and destroy. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

VALUABLE HINTS FOR STUDEN-TS.— Todd, 

1. The liuinaii mbd k the brighteat display of the power 
and skill of the Infinite mind with which we are acquainted. 
It is created and placed in this world to be educated for a 
higher state of existence. Herie its faculties begin to unfold, 
and those mighty energies, which are to bear it forward to 
unending ages, begin to discover themselves. The object of 
training such a mind should be, to enable the soul to fulfill her 
duties well, here, and to stand on high vantage-ground, when 
she leaves this cradle of her being, for an eternal existence 
beyond the grave. 

2. Most students need encouragement to sustain, instruction 
to aid, and directions to guide them. Few, probably, ever 
accomplish any thing like as much as they expected or ought; 
and it is thought one reason is, that they waste a vast amount 
of time in acquiring that experience which they need. 

8. The reader will please bear in mind, that the only object 
here contemplated is, to throw out such hints and cautions, 
and to give such specific directions^ as will aid him to 
"become all that the fond hopes of bis friends anticipate, and 
all that his own heart ought to desire. Doubtless, multitudes 
are now in the process of education, who will never reach any 
tolerable standard of excellence. Probably some never could; 
but in most cases, they might. The exceptions are few. In 
most cases young men do feel a desire, more or less strong, of 
fitting themselves for respectability and usefulness. 

4. You may converse with any man, however distinguished 
for attainments, or habits of application, or power of using ^^ 

what he knows, and he will sigh over the remembrance of the 
past, and tell you,' that there have been many fragments of 
tioQis whidi he has wasted, and many opportunitlss whiiih ha 
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lias loit fonT«r. If lie had only seized apon the- fleedag 
•dvantagea, and gathered up the fragments of time, lie mig^t 
have pushed his researches oat into new fields, and, like the im- 
mortal Bacon, have amassed vast stores of knowledge. 

5. The mighty minds which have gone before us, have left 
treasures for our inheritance ; and the choicest gold is to be had 
for the digging. Hence, all that you ever have, must be the 
result of labor — hard, untiring labor. You have friends to 
cheer you on ; you have books and teachers to aid you, and multi- 
tades of helps. But after all, disciplining and educating yoni 
mind, must be your own work. No one can do this but you^ 
•elf; and nothing in this world, is of any worth, which has not 
labor and toil as its price. 

6. The first and great object of education is, to discipline 
the mind. Make it the first object to be able to fix and hold 
your attention upon your studies. He who can do this, has 
mastered many and great difficulties; and he who cannot do it, 
will in vain look for success in any department of study. To 
efiect any purpose in study, the mind must be concentrated. 
Patience, too, is a virtue, kindred to attention ; and without it, 
the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient labor and 
investigation, are not only essential to success in study, but are 
an unfailing guarantee to success. 

7. In addition to attention and patient perseverance, the 
student should learn to think and act for himself. True origi- 
nality consists in doing things well, and doing them in our own 
way. A mind, half-educated, is generally imitating others; 
and no man was ever great by imitation. Let it therefore be 
remembered, that we cannot copy greatness or goodness by any 
^ort We must acquire them, if ever attained, by our own 
patience and diligence. 

8. Students are also in danger of neglecting the memory. 
This is a faculty of mind too valuable to be neglected ; for by ii 
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wonders are sometimeB accomplished. H^ who has a memorj, 
that can seize with an iron grasp, and retain what he reads,--^ 
the ideas, simply, without the language, and judgment to com- 
pare and balance, — will scarcely fail of being distinguished. 
Why has that mass of thought, observation, and experience, 
which is embodied in books by the multitude of minds which 
hare gone before us, been gathered, if not, that we may use it, 
and stand on high ground, and push our way still further into 
the boundless regions of knowledge ? Memory is the grand 
store-house of the mind, capable, both of vast improvement 
and enlarged capacity, in proportion as it is properly culti- 
vated. 



LESSON LXXXII. 

INDOLENCE AND WANT OF ORDER. — Aethitr. 

1. More young men are hindered from arriving at positions 
of honor and eminent usefulness, by indolence . and want of 
order, than from any other cause. Nothing great is ever 
achieved, except by industry and earnest application, combined 
with an orderly arrangement of all the means necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object in view. 

2. From this, may be clearly seen, the importance of habits 
of industry and order. Without them, little can be done; 
with them, almost every thing. An active and energetic 
mind may achieve %iuch, even where there is great want of 
order; but indolence chains a man down, and keeps him fast 
in one position ; it is, therefore, the most serious defect of the 
two, and should be striven against with unwearying perse- 
verance. 

8. The want of an adequate purpose, is what makes a man 

indolent. The Indian will spend days and weeks in slothful- 

I nesa and inactivity, and to an observer, seem the moat 
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inefficient and powerless of human beings; bat, lei1%i» Wift^ 
whoop sonnd, or a deer go bounding past hiA wigwam, and he 
is instantly as fiill of fire, strength, and endurance, as a war- 
horse. All his: slumbering energies have aroused themaelres. 
He feels the force of an adequate purpose. A man's love is 
his life; and here we see its illustration. The very life's love 
of the Indian, is war and the chase. In the pursuit of them, 
every energy of body and mind is brought into activity. But 
when the tomahawk is buried, or he comes home from his 
hunting-grounds, he sinks into apparent imbecility. 

4. The Indian is a mere savage, and the instincts of his 
nature are his prompters. But civilized man stands far above 
him, and is, or ought to be, actuated by reason, and not by 
instinct. His rational intelligence should give him the force 
of an adequate purpose ; and this it will give him, if he but 
call in its aid. 

5. Activity is the result of some end or affection of the 
mind. Where no purpose is in the mind, there is indolence; 
but where there is an end in view, of sufficient importance, all 
the powers of the mind come into spontaneous activity. Now, 
will any young man say that there are not objects for him to 
attain, of sufficient importance to awaken him from his habita 
of indolence ? We know there is not one, who doee not, at 
times, feel the necessity of concentrating every energy he pos- 
sesses, for the accomplishment of some end. But the evil is, 
the thoughts are not kept steadily fixe^ but are allowed to 
wander off, or retire, in mere idle musings; and thenoe oomes 
indolence ; for if there is no fixed purpose, there will be no 
activity. 

6. The first thing to be done, in the correction of this habit, 
is, deliberately to resolve upon doing something worthy of an 
effort Let the object in view be worth attaining, and let tiiere 
be anr end in the mind beyond its mere attainments-^ an end 
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fMf actaal utility. In detemiining the object of pursuit, a goo4 
question for any one to ask himself, is, — " In what am I de» 
ficient?" There will doubtless be answers enough to tbii 
question, to awaken all a man's energies, and invigorate bii 
efforts. The next question ought to be, — " What will be most 
useful for me to do ? '' When this question is settled, let him 
resolve steadily to prosecute his purpose, and in so doing, his 
success will be highly probable. 

7. Most of us sleep too much. From six and a half, to 
seven hours' sleep, in the twenty-four, are said, by physicians, 
to be all that a healthy man requires. To a young man, who 
has acquired the habit of indulging himself in morning sloth- 
fulness, it will be something of a trial, to rise at five o'clock, 
in both winter and summer; but the self-denial practiced in 
doing this, will be so fully repaid, in a short time, that we are 
sure no one, who has waked up to the responsibility of his po- 
sition, and the incalculable benefits that must result from 
efforts, such as he is making, will sink down again into dis- 
graceful indolence. 

8. It is no hardship to rise early ; it only requires an ef^rt 
at first; and when one is fairly awake, and begins to drink is 
the pure morning air, and to feel a refreshing sense of new life 
and vigor, he rejoices that he is not lost in dullness, or leaden 

insensibility. The heavy torpor, that we find so hard to over- 
come in the morning, and which we rest in as a pleasant sensa- 
tion, is misery, dbmpared to the sense of life that runs through 
every nerve of body and n^ind, after pure, cold water has 
touched the face, and the lungs have expanded with the fresh 
and invigorating morning air. 

9. But next to indolence, with which all are more or leais 
affected, comes want of order, which, in some, is a constitu- 
tiooal defect, and in others, the result of education, or, more 
oonecUy speaking, the want of education. But it i^ Oi^er too 
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late to correct this defect, and the quicker a young man 
the better. As nothiug great can be acxjomplished without 
industry and an earnest purpose, so nothing great can be 
accomplished with any good degree of success, without order. 
The one la indispensabfe to the other, and they go hand in hand, 
as co-workers in the young man's success and elevation. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 

THE CURE FOR MELANCHOLY.— 0. "Wiloox. 

1. Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief ? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief ? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold. 
'T is when the rose is wrapped in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty ; not when, all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom neh and fair 

Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air* 

2. Wak'» thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 
Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours 

To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 
Wake, ere the earth-born channs unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something — do it soon — with all thy might; 
An angePs wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive*, were no longer blest. 

3. Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined ; 
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Pray heaven with firmness thy whole soul to hind 
To this thy purpose, — to begin, pursue, 
With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind. 
Strength to complete, and with delight review. 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 

4. No good of worth sublime will Heaven permit ' 

To light on man as from the passing air; 

The lamp of genius, though by nature lit, 

If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 

Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare ; 

And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 

Slow as Columbia's aloe, proudly rare. 

That 'mid gay thousands, with the suns and showers 
Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 

6. Has immortality of name been given 
To them that idly worship hills and groves, 
And bum sweet incense to the queen of heaven ? 
Did Newton learn from fancy, as it roves. 
To measure worlds, and follow where each moves? 
Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease, * 
By wanderings wild that nature's pilgrim loves ? 
Or did Paul gain heaven's glory and its peace, 

By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece t 

6. Beware lest thou, from sloth, that would appear 
But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 
Thy want of worth, — a charge thou couldst not hear 
From other lips, without a blush of shame. 
Or pride indignant; then be thine the blame, 
And make thyself of worth; and thus enlist 
The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame ; 
'Tis infamy to die and not be missed, 

Or let all soon forget that thou didst e'er^exist 
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f . BouBe to some work of high and holy lovd, 
And tbou an angel's happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above: 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow; 
The seed that^ in these few and fleeting hours^ 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers^ 

And yield thee fruits divine in heaven's immortal bowerik 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

SALADIN, MALEK ADHEL, AND ATTEND AITT. — Awoir. 

Attendant. A stranger craves admittance to your highness. 

Saladin. Whence comes he ? 

Atten. That I know not. 
Enveloped in a vestment of strange form, 
His countenance is hidden ; but his step^ 
His lofty port, his voice in vain disguised, 
Proclaim -^ if that I dared pronounce it, — 

Sal, Whom? 

Atten. Thy royal brother. 

Sal. Bring him instantly. [Exit Attendant.] 
Now, with his specious, smooth, persuasive tongue, 
Fraught with some wily subterfuge, he thinks 
To dissipate my anger. He shall die ! 

[Enter Attendant and Maiek Adhet] 

Sal. Leave us together. [Exit Attendant.] [Asld».] I should 
know that form.* 
Now summon all thy fortitude, my soul, 
Nor, though thy blood cry for him, spare the guilty. 
[Aloud.] Well, stranger, speak; but first unveil thyself^ 
For Saladin must view the form that fronts him. 
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MaleJe Adhel. Behold it, then] 
Sal. I see a traitor's visage. 
Mai. Ad, A brotbei^s. 
Sal. No! — 
Saladin owns no kindred with a villain. 

Mai, Ad. Oh, patience, Heaven ! Had any tottgne but thiaa 
Uttered that word, it ne'er should speak another. 

Sal. And why not now ? Can this heart be mote pieroed * 
By Malek AdheFs sword than by his deeds ? 
Oh, thou hast made a desert of this bosom I 
For open candor, planted si v disguise ; 
For confidence, suspicion ; and the glow 
Of generous friendship, tenderness, and love, 
Forever banished. Whither can I turn. 
When he by blood, by gratitude, by fkith, 
By every tie bound to support, forsakes me ? 
Who, who can stand, when Malek Adhel falb ? 
Henceforth I turn me from the sweets of love : 
The smiles of friendship, and this glorious world, 
In which all find some heart to rest upon, 
Shall be to Saladin a cheerless void, — 
His brother has betrayed him ! 
Mai. Ad. Thou art softened; 
I am thy brother, then; but late thou saidst-— 
My tongue can never utter the base title. 

Sal. Was it traitor ? True ! — 
Thou hast betrayed me in my fondest hopes. 
Villain? 'Tis just; the title is appropriate. 
Dissembler ? 'T is not written in thy &oe ; 
No, nor imprinted on that specious brow; 
But on this breaking heart the name is stamped,-*- 
Forever stamped, with that of Malek Adhel. 
Thinkest thou I'm softened ! By Mofaftnunedl ibsMi knit 
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Should crush these aehing e jebells, ere a tear 

Fall from them at thy fate! — Oh, monstery mooaterl 

The brute that tears the infant from its none 

Is excellent to thee, — for in his form 

The impulse of his nature may be read; 

But thou, so beautiful, so proud, so noble. 

Oh, what a wretch art thou! Oh! can a term 

In all the various tongues of man be found 

To match thy infamy f 

Mai. Ad. Go on, go on; 
T is but a little while to hear thee, Saladin, 
And, bursting at thy feet, this heart will prove 
Its penitence, at least 

Sal. That were an end 
Too noble for a traitor; the bowstring is 
A more appropriate finish I Thou shalt die ! 

Mai. Ad. And death were welcome at another's mandate I 
What, what have I to live for ? Be it bo^ 
If that, in all thy armies, can be found 
An executing hand. 

Sail. Ob, doubt it not ! 
They 're eap^er for the office. Perfidy, , 
So black as thine, effaces from their minds 
All memory of thy former excellence. 

Mai. Ad. Defer not then their wishes. Saladin, 
If e'er this form was joyful to tby sight. 
This voice seemed grateful to thine ear, accede 
To my last prayer: — Oh, lengthen not this scene, 
To which the agonies of death were pleasing I -^ 
Let me die speedily ! 

Sal. This very hour! 
t Aside.] For oh ! the more I look upon that face, 
The more I hear the accents of that voice, 
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The monarch soften^ and the judge is lost 

In all the biother^s weakness; yet such guilt,— 

Such vile ingratitude, — it calls for vengeance; 

And vengeance it shall have ! — What, ho I who waits there t 

[Enter Attendant] 

Atten, Did your highness call f 

Sal. Assemble quickly 
My forces in the court ! Tell them they come 
To view the death of yonder bosom-traitor; 
And bid them mark, that he who will not spare 
His brother when he errs, expects obedience, 
Silent obedience from his followers. [Exit ▲ttendrnt] 

Med. Ad. Now, Saladin, 
The word is given; I have nothing more 
To fear from thee, my brother. I am not 
About to crave a miserable life. 
Without thy love, thy honor, ihj esteem. 
Life were a burden to me : think not, either, 
The justice of thy sentence I would question. 
But one request now trembles on my tongue, — 
One wish still clinging round the heart, which soon 
Not even that shall torture, — will it then, 
Thinkest thou, thy slumbers render quieter. 
Thy waking thoughts more pleasing, to reflect, 
That when thy voice had doomed a brother's death, 
The last request whidi e*er was his to utter. 
Thy harshness made him carry to the grave ? 

Scd. Speak, then ; but ask thyself if thou hast i 
To look for much indulgence here. 

Mai. Ad. I have not I 
Yet will I ask for it. We part forever; 
This is our last farewell; the king is satisfied; 
The judge has spoke the irrevocable sentence; 
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None 8660, noii6 hean, MTe that OmniBoieBt Paw^tf 

Which, trust me, will not frown to look npon 
Two brotherB part lik6 such. When, in 1^ &06 
Of forces once my own, I'm led to death, 
Then be thine eje unmcnstened; let thj Toioe 
Then speiik ray doom untrembling; then. 
Unmoved, behold this stiff and blackened cone. 
But now I ask — nay, turn not, Saladin! — * 
I ask one single pressure of thy hand; 
From that stem eye, one solitary tear, — 
Oh, torturing recollection ! one kind word 
From the loved tongue which once breathed naught but kinrtnfiM. 
Still silent ? Brother ! — friend — beloved companion 
Of all my youthful sports, — are they forgotten? 
Strike me with deafness, make me blind, O Heaven ! 
Let me not see this unforgiving man 
Smile at my agonies I nor hear that voice 
Pronounce my doom, which would not say one word, 
One little word, whose cherished memory 
Would soothe the struggles of departing life I 
Yet^ yet thon wilt ! Oh, turn thee, Saladin ! 
Look on my face, — thou canst not spurn me then; 
Look on the once-loved face of Malek Adhel 
For the last time, and call him — 
Sal. [SeiidnghigbAnd.] Brother! brother! — 

Mai. Ad. [Breaking away.] NoW Call iiij foDoWOTS; 

Death has not now 

A single pang in store. Proceed ! I 'm ready. 

Sal. Oh, art thou ready to forgive, my brother! 
To pardon him who found one single error, 
One little failing, 'mid a splendid throng 
Of glorious qualities — 
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Mai. Ad. Ob, stay thee, Saladin ! 
I did not ask for life, — I only wished 
To carry thy forgiveness to the grave. -« 

No, emperor, the loss of Caesarea 
Cries loudly for the blood of Malek Adhel. 
Thy soldiers, too, demand -that he who lost 
What cost them many a weary hour to gain, 
Should expiate his offenses with his life. 
Lo ! even now, they crowd to view my death. 
Thy just impartiality. I go, — 
Pleased by my fate to add one other leaf 
To thy proud wreath of glory. [Goingr.] 

Sal. Thou shalt not. [Enter Attandant.] 

Atten. My lord, the troops assembled by your ord^ 
Tumultuous throng the courts. The prince's death 
Not one of them but vows he will not suffer. 
The mutes have fled, — the very guards rebel; 
Nor think 1 in this city's spacious round. 
Can e'er be found a hand to do the oflSce. 

Mai. Ad. Oh, faithful friends I [To Atten.] Thine shalt 

Atten. Mine? — Never! — 
The other first shall lop it from the body. 

Sal. They teach the emperor his duty well. 
Tell them he thanks them for it: tell them, too^ 
That ere their opposition reached our ears, 
Saladin had forgiven Malek Adhel. 

Atten. joyful news ! 
I ha^te to gladden many a gallant heart, 
And dry the tear on many a hardy cheek, 
Unused to such a visitor. [Exit] 

Sal. These men, the meanest in society, 
The outcasts of the earth, — by war, by nature 
Hfidened, and rendered callous, — these, who daim 
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Ko kindred with thee, — who haye never heard 

The accents of affection from thy lips, — 

Oh, these can east aside their vowed allegiance, 

Throw off their long obedience, risk their lives, 

To save thee from destruction : while I, 

I, who cannot, in all my memory. 

Call back one danger which thou hast not shared, 

One day of grief^ one night of revelry 

Which thy resistless kindness hath not soothed. 

Or thy gay smile and converse rendered sweeter; — 

I, who have thrice in the ensanguined field. 

When death seemed certain, only uttered — '< Brother I ' 

And seen that form like lightning rush between 

Saladin and his foes, and that brave breast 

Dauntless exposed to many a furious blow 

Intended for my own, — I could foi^^et 

That 'twas to thee I owed the very breath 

Which sentenced thee to perish. Oh, 'tis shamefull 

Thou canst not pardon me. 

MoX. Ad, By these tears, I can. 
0, brother ! from this very hour, a new, 
A glorious life commences : — I am all thine. 
Again the day of gladness or of anguish 
Shall Malek Adhel share ; and oft again 
May this sword fence thee in the bloody field. 
Henceforth, Saladin, 
My heart, my soul, my sword, are thine forever. 



LESSON LXXXV. 

EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OP MR. PHILLIPS. 
1. The mention of America, sir, has never failed to fiU me 
with the most lively emotions. In my earliest infancy,— that 
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tender season when impressions at once the most permanent and 
the most powerful, are likely to be excited, — the story of her 
then recent struggle raised a throb in every heart that loved 
liberty, and wrung a reluctant tribute even from discomfited 
oppression. 

2. I saw her spurning alike the luxuries that would enervate, 
and the legions tliat would intimidate ; dashing from her hpa 
the poisoned cup of European sei-vitude ; and, through all the 
vicissitudes of her protracted conflict, displaying a magnanimity 
that defied misfortune, and a moderation that gave new grace 
to victory. It was the first vision of my childhood; it will 
descend with me to the grave. But if, as a man, I venerate 
the mention of America, what must be my feelings toward her 
as an Irishman ! Never, ! never, while memory remains, 
can Ireland forget the home of her emigrant, and the asylum 
of her exile. 

3. No matter whether their sorrows sprung from the errors of 
enthusiasm, or the realities of suffering; from fancy, or infliction : 
that must be reserved for the scrutiny of those, whom the lapse 
of time shall acquit of partiality. It is for the men of other 
ages to investigate and record it ; but, surely, it is for the men 
of every age to hail the hospitality that received the shelter- 
less, and love the feeling that befriended the unfortunate. 

4. Search creation round, and where can you find a country 
that presents so sublime a view, so interesting in anticipation ? 
What noble institutions ! What a comprehensive policy 1 What 
a wise equalization of every political advantage ! The oppressed ' 
of all countries, the martyr of every creed, the innocent victim of 
despotic arrogance, of superstitious frenzy, may there find refuge ; 
his industry encouraged, his piety respected, his ambition ani- 
mated ; with no restraint but those laws which are the same to 
all, and no distinction but that which his merit may originate. 

5. Who can deny, that the existence of such a country preseuto 
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• sabjeot of human oongratolatioii 9 Who can deny, that its 
gigantic advanceraeDt offers a fiold for the most rational oon- 
jecture ? At the end of the very next century, if she proceeds 
aa she seems to promise, what a wondrous spectacle may she 
not exhibit ! Who shall say for what purpose a mysterious 
Providence may not have designed her ? Who shall say, that, 
when in its follies or its crimes the old world may have interred 
all the pride of its power, and all the pomp of its civilization, 
human nature may not find its destined renovation in the new. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

A SPEECH ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.— Fox. 
[Let the reader determine the character of the language or slyle 
of this piece, and the kinds of questions it contains, and how they 
should be read.] 

1. The right honorable gentleman speaks, sir, of the strength 
of government. But what symptom of strength does it 
exhibit? Is it the cordiality of all the branches of the national 
force ? Is it the harmony that happily reigns in all the depart- 
ments of the executive power f Is it the reciprocal affection 
that subsists between the government and the people ? 

2. Is it in the energy with which the people are eager ta 
carry into execution the measures of the administration, from 
the heartfelt conviction that they are founded in wisdom, favor- 
able to their own freedom, and calculated for national happiness? 
Is it because our resources are flourishing and untouched, he* 
cause our vigor is undiminished, because our spirit is animated 
by success, and our courage by our glory ? 

3. Is it because government have, in a perilous situation, 
when they have been obliged to- call upon the countij for 
■attifioee, shown a conciliating tenderness and regard for t^e 



rights of the people, as well as a marked disinterestedness and 
forhearance on their own parts, by which they have, in an 
exemplary manner, made their own economy to keep pace with 
the increased demands for the public service ? Are these the 
sources of the strength of government ? 

4. I forbear, sir, to push the inquiry. I forbear to allude 
more particularly to symptoms which no man can contem- 
plate at this moment without grief and dismay. It is not the 
declarations of right honorable gentlemen, that constitute the 
Btrength of a government. That government is alone strong, 
which possesses the hearts of the people ; and will any man 
contend that we should not be more likely to add strength to 
the state, if we were to extend the basis of the popular rep- 
resentation ? 

5. Would not a house of commons, freely elected, be more 
likely to conciliate the support of the people ? If this be true 
in the abstract, it is certainly our peculiar duty to look for this 
support in the hour of difficulty. What man, who foresees a 
hurricane, is not desirous of strengthening his house f ShaH 
nations alone be blind to the dictates of reason ? Let us not^ 
sir, be deterred from this act of prudence, by the false repre- 
sentations that are made to us. 

6. If it is clearly demonstrated that genuine representation 
alone can give solid power, and that, in order to make govern- 
ment strong, the people must make the government, you ought 
to act on this grand maxim of political wisdom thus demon- 
strated, and call in the people, according to the original prin- 
ciples of your system, to the strength of your government. 
In doing this, you will not innovate, you will not imitate. In 
waking the people of England a constituent part of England, 
you do no more than restore the genuine edifice, designed and 
framed by our ancestors. 
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LESSOST LXXXYII 

EXTRACT FROM MR. BROUGHAM'S INAUOURAIi ABDRSSS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OP GLASGOW. 

1. It is not the less true, because it bus been oftentimes said, 
that the period of youth is b j &r the best fitted for the im- 
provement of the mind, and the retirement of a college almost 
exclusively adapted to much study. At your enviable age, 
every thing has the lively interest of novelty and freshness ; 
attention is perpetually sharpened by curiosity; and the mem- 
ory is tenacious of the deep impressions it thus receives, to a 
degree unknown in after-life ; while the distracting cares of 
the world, or its beguihng pleasures, cross not the threshold of 
these calm retreats; its distant noise and bustle are faintly 
heard, making the shelter you enjoy more grateful; and the 
struggles of anxious mortals, embarked upon that troublous 
sea, are viewed from an eminence, the security of which is ren- 
dered more sweet, by the prospect of the scene below. 

2. Yet a little while, and you, too, will be plunged into 
those waters of bitterness, — and will cast an eye of regret, as 
now I do, upon the peaceful regions you have quitted forever. 
Such is your lot, as members of society ; but it will be your 
own fault, if you look back on this place with, repentance, or 
with shame. And be well-assured, that whatever time, — ay, 
every hour, — you squander here, on unprofitable idling, will 
then rise up against you, and be paid for by years of bitter, but 
unavailing regrets. \ 

3. Study, then, I beseech you, so to store your minds with 
the requisite learning of former ages, that you may always 
possess, within yourselves, sources of rational and refined enjoy- 
ment, which will enable you to set at naught the grosser 
pleasures of sense, whereof other men are slaves ; and so 
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imbue youreelves with the sound philosophy of later days, fonn- 
ing yourselves to the virtuous habits which are its legitimate 
ofiapring, that you may walk unhurt through the trials which 
await you, and may look down upon the ignorance and error 
that surround you, ndt with lofty and supercilious contempt, as 
the sages of old time, but with the vehement desire of en- 
lightening those that wander in darkness, and who are by 
BO much the more endeared to us, by how much they want 
our assistance. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 
MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. — W.T.Baooic. 

1. Silence, and night! It is the time for thought; 
And the lone dreamer sends his weary eye 
Out from the casement, up to the dim stars. 

And deems that from those rolling worlds comes to him 
A cheering voice. How beautiful they are, 
Those sparkling fires in that eternal void ! 

2. And yet how fancy dreams 

Of those bright worlds ! Tell us, ye unseen poweis, 
Ye that do gather round us in these hours 
When the impassioned world lies locked in sleep, 
And the day's whirl is over, — tell us here. 
What are those rolling worlds ! Are there bright scenes, 
Such as we dream of here ? Are there fair realms. 
Robed in such hues as this ? Do wild hills there 
Heave their high tops to such a bright, blue heaven 
As this which spans our world ? Have they rocks there, 
Ragged and thunder-rent, through whose wild chasms 
Leap the white cataracts, and wreath the woods 
With rainbow coronets ? Spread such bright vales 
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n«« m the Bonlight; oote, Mid vill^gea, 

Tnrralii, and lowen, mid temples, — dwell tbeae these^ 

Gkwiag with beauty f 

8« WfldernesB and wild, 

Heaving and rolling their green tope, and ringing 
With the glad notes of myriad-colored birds 
Singing of happiness, — have they these there ? 
Spread such bright plains there to the admiring eye, 
Veined by glad brooks ? Waves, spreading sheets. 
That mirror the white clouds, and moon, and stars, 
Making a mimic heaven ? Streams, mighty streams I 
Waters, resistless floods ! that, rolling on. 
Gather like seas, and heave their waves about. 
Mocking the tempest? Ocean! those vast tides 
Tumbling about the globe with a wild roar 
From age to age f 

4. And tell us do those worlds 

Change like our own ? Comes there the merry spring. 
Soft and sweet-voiced ; and, in its hands, the wreath 
Of leaves to deck the forest ? Have they the months 
Of the full summer, with its skies, and clouds, 
And suns, and showers, and soothing fragrance sent 
Up from a thousand tubes ? And autumn, too, 
Pensive and pale, — do these sweet days come there, 
Wreathing the wilderness with such gay bands 
Of brightness and of beauty ? And, sublime, 
Within his grasp the whirlwinds, and his brows 
White with the storms of ages, and his breath 
Fettering the streams, and ribbing the old hills 
With ice, and sleet, and snow; and, far along 
The sounding ocean's side, his frosty chains 
Flinging, till the wild waves grow mute, or mutter 
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Only in their dread caves — old Wmter ! be -^ 
Have you him there ? 

5. And have ye miiids, 

Grasping and great like ours ? and reaching souls, 
That, spuming their prison, burst away, and soar 
Up to a mightier converse, than the rounds 
Of a dull, daily being ? False, false, all ! 
And vain the wing of fancy to explore 
The track of angels ! Vain thought, to fold back 
This gorgeous canopy, and send the eye 
On to those realms of glory ! — Mighty One ! 
Thou who hast power o'er all ! thou hast alone 
Wrapped in thine own immensity, the power, 
To paint a leai^ or roll ten thousand worlds 
Around the universe ! 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

KEW YORK AS IT ONCE WAS.— Bancroft. 

[The pupil may determine the character of the language or style 
of this piece, and note the succession of particulars and tell how they 
should be read.] 

1. Somber forests shed a melancholy grandeur over the use- 
less magnificence of nature, and hid in their deep shades the 
rich soil which the sun had never warmed. No ax had leveled 
the giant progeny of the crowded groves, in which the fantas- 
tic forms of withered limbs, that had been blasted and riven 
by lightning, contrasted strangely with the verdant freshness 
of a younger growth of branches. The wanton grape-vine, 
seeming by its own power to have sprung from the earth, and 
to have fastened its leafy coils on the top of the tallest 
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ibrett-tree, swung in the air with eveiy breeze, like the looficned 
throuds of a ship. 

2. The spotted deer crouched among the thickets ; but not 
to hide, for there was no pursuer; and there were none but 
wild animals to crop the uncut herbage of the productive prairies. 
Silence reigned, unbroken, it may have been, by the flight of 
land-birds, or the flapping of water-fowl, and rendered more 
dismal by the howl of wild beasts. 

8. Man, then the occupant of the soil, was wild as the savage 
scene; in harmony with the rude nature by which be was 
surrounded; a vagrant over the continent; in constant warfare 
with his fellow-man ; the bark of the birch his canoe ; strings 
of shells his ornaments, his record, and his coin ; the roots of 
the forest among his resources of food ; and his knowledge of 
architecture, surpassed, both in strength and durability, hy the 
skill of the beaver. 

4. But how changea is the scene from that on Which Hud- 
son * gazed ! The earth now glows with the colors of civiliza- 
tion; the banks of the streams are enameled with richest 
grasses; wood-lands and cultivated fields are harmoniously 
blended ; the birds of spring find their delight in orchards and 
trim gardens, variegated with choicest plants from every tem- 
perate zone ; while the brilliant flowers of the tropics bloom 
from the windows of the green-house and the saloon. 

6. And man is still in harmony with nature, which he has 
snbdued, cultivated, and adorned. For him, the rivers that flow 
to the remotest climes mingle their watera ; for him, the lakes 
gain new outlets to the ocean ; for him, the arch spans the flood, 
and science spreads iron pathways to the recent wilderness ; for 
him, the hills yield up the shining marble and the enduring 

B Hudson, (Henry,) an eminent Knglish navigator, who discovered the bay and 
river called Hudaon's bay, and Hudson river. He is supposed to have perished at 
Ma, ia 1611 
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graiute; for him, the forests of the interior come down in im- 
menee raftfi; for him, the marts of the city gather the produc<^ 
of every dime ; and libraries collect the works of genius of every 
language and every age. 

6. The passions of society are chastened into purity ; man- 
ners are made benevolent by civilization ; and the virtue of the 
country is the guardian of its peace. Science investigates the 
powers of every plant and mineral, to find medicines for disease ; 
schools of surgery rival the establishments of the old world. 
An active daily press, vigilant from party interests, free even 
to dissoluteness, watches the progress of society, and communi- 
cates every fact that can interest humanity; the genius of 
letters begins to unfold his powers in the warm sunshine of 
public favor. And while idle curiosity may take its walk in 
Bhady avenues by the ocean side, commerce pushes its wharves 
into the sea, blocks up the wide rivers with its fleets, and, 
Bending its ships, the pride of naval architecture, to every clime, 
defies every wind, rides out every tempest, and invades every 
ssono. 



LESSON XC. 

PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION.— Northern Light. 
1. Thebes* and Carthage,^ the rich capitals of once power- 
ful empires, whose splendor and magnificence was the admira- 
tion of the world, are now no more. The pyramids of Egypt,^ 
the ruins of Thebes, the temples of Central America, are all 
mementos of the power and grandeur of races long since extin- 
guished. They reared monuments, which, in their vain iraagi* 
nations they believed would endure through time, and ins'iribed 

• Tliebes, a city of ancient Egypt, on the Nile, noted fur its splendid ruins. ^ Gar- 
ths^ Me p. 267. • Egypt, a country in the north-east part of Africa, the cradle of 
ttie arts and sciences. 

T 
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tbereon the record of deeds they supposed w6uld be mneaA- 
bered forever; but their posterity, for whose wooder aad 
admiration they were erected, are unmindful of their renown, and 
ignorant of their achievements. History is unaware of their 
ejustence ; by the world they are foi^tten ; and they are res- 
cued only from total oblivion by the researches of the antiquary. 

2. At this time, the race to which we belong was ignorant, 
degraded, and despisc^d. We can look back and see our fathers 
worshiping the sun, and offering human beings upon the ^tar, 
as a propitiation to the gods. Even then, in some countries, 
wore the blessings of civilization diffused, the arts flourishing, 
and man refined and elevated. But now how changed! 
Darkness covers those lands, and thick darkness, the people. 
Rudeness and ignorance have usurped the place of polished 
refinement; and the descendants of the wise and virtuous 
have sunk perhaps to rise no more. 

3. History informs us that the Assyrians,* Persians,^ Phce* 
niciaxis,<^ and others, had acquired, at a very remote period, 
many of the arts pertaining to civilization, and were, in every 
thing that tends to the promotion of good order and the ele- 
vation of mankind, immensely in advance of the western nations 
at that time. It is true they were continually at war with the 
neighboring states ; but then civilization was in its first dawn ; 
they were destitute of the experience we possess, and enjojed 
not the light which beams upon us. 

4. This sun, at length, in its onward course, sheds its invigo- 
rating rays upon the country of Greece.^ It passed along, 
increasing continually in power and brilliancy, until upcn its 

• Assyriaoa, people of Assyria, an ancient kingdom of Asia, onco of great renown. 
bPersiana, inhabitants of Persia, a country in the western part of Asia ; the second 
imiTttrsal empire of the world. • Phoenicians, the people of Phoenecia, on the east 
of the Mediterranean sea They were the first commercial nation of whit^ w« 
have any knowledge. « Greece, anciently included what is now modern Greece, and 
» purt of Turkey. In 338, B. C, it was the third nniversal empire b| tbe world. 
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amval at Borne, it had reached its meiidian. Itg powerful rajfv 
now diverged in every direction, filling the then known world 
ivith light, and lending its kindly influence to every individual. 

5, Of all the races of men, ours was the last to feel the 
grateful effects of civilization. While others were enjoying iU 
favors, we knew not of it. We had never heard its name, or 
tasted its magic charms. But now we are elevated, and they 
depressed ; we have become polished, and they turned barba- 
rians. The Asiatic can no longer look with proud disdain upon 
his fellow-men, for he has lost his former influence, power, and 
authority, and has become weak, effeminate, and contemptible. 
The Egyptian cannot now re^rd himself with his former 
complacency, for he and all his race have become, like the camel 
of his desert, mere beasts of burden, — the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

6. It is a matter of thankfulness, then, to live at an age of 
the world, when we can enjoy the benefit of others^ experience 
without incurring their misfortunes; and to form a part of that 
society, the furthest in advance, and under the most complete 
influence of civilization. 

' 7. The man of expanded intellect, of cultivated mind, need 
never look abroad for society, for he can never be alone. Earth, 
air, and sea, all speak to him in living tongues ; every object 
in nature becomes vocal, — the most stupendous and most 
minute, — all fill him with wonder and admiration. Earth 
becomes to him a living being. He studies its nature, its form, 
its motion, and tries to discover if it too must die. Air, with 
its myriads of animalculse which come into the world, grow 
old and die, all in the same instant; the ocean, with its majesty 
and power, with its vast expanse and unknown depths, are all 
subjects to him of the most delightful contemplation, soiircea 
of the richest and liveliest joy. 
8. The spirits of the venerable dead, too^ all be^ hipi 
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company; they are the companions of his morning walks, and in 
the evening, at bis bed-^ide. Then, in the stillness and dark- 
ness of the night, leaning upon his conch, and whispering in 
his ear, they tell him of the mighty work of world's creation, 
and of the gigantic power which shall effect its dissolution. 



LESSON XCI. 

GLORIOUS NEW ENGLAND. — PEuimas 

1. Glorious New England ! thou art still true to thy ancient 
fame, and worthy of thy ancestral honors. We, thy children, 
have assembled in this far-distant land to celebrate thy birth- 
day. A thousand fond associations throng upon us, roused by 
the spirit of the hour. On thy pleasant valleys rest^ like sweet 
dews of morning, the gentle recollections of our early life; 
around thy hills and mountains cling, like gathering mists, the 
mighty memories of the Revolution; and, far away in the 
horizon of thy past, gleam, like thy own bright northern lightSi 
the awful virtues of our pilgrim sires ! 

2. But while we devote this day to the remembrance of our* 
native land, we forget not that in which our happy lot is cast. 
We exult in the reflection, that though we count by thousands 
the miles which separate us from our birth-place, still our 
country is the same. We are no exiles, meeting upon the 
banks of a foreign river, to swell its waters with our home- 
sick tears. Here floats the same banner which rustled above 
our boyish heads, except that its mighty folds are wider, and 
its glittering stars increased in number. 

3. The sons of New England are found in every state of 
the broad Republic. In the east, the south, and the unbounded 
west, their blood mingles freely with every kindred current. 
We have but changed our chamber in the paternal mansion; 
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in all its rooms we are at home, and all who inhabit it aro our 
brothers. To us, the Union has but one domestic hearth ; its 
household gods are all the same. Upon us, then, peculiarlj 
devolves the duty of feeding the fires upon that kindly hearth; 
of guarding, with pious care, those sacred household gods. 

4. We cannot do with less than the whole Union ; to us it 
admits of no division. In the veins of our children flows 
northern and southern blood. How shall it be separated? 
who shall put asunder the best affections of the heart, the 
noblest instincts of our nature? We love the land of our 
adoption ; so do we that of our birth. Let us ever be true to 
both ! and always exert ourselves in maintaining the unity of 
our country, the integrity of the Republic. 

6. Accureed, then, be the hand put forth to loosen the 
golden cord of Union ! thrice accursed, the traitorous lips 
which shall propose its severance. But no! the Union cannot 
be dissolved. Its fortunes are too brilliant to be marred; its 
destinies too powerful to be resisted. Here will be their great- 
est triumph, their most mighty development. 

6. And, when, a century hence, the Crescent city shall have 
filled her golden horns, — when within her broad-armed port 
shall be gathered the products of the industry of a hundred 
millions of freemen, — when galleries of art, and halls of learn- 
ing, shall have made classic this mart of trade, — then may the 
sons of pilgrims still wandering from the bleak hills of the 
north, stand upon the banks of the Great river, and exclaim, 
with mingled pride and wonder, — " Lo, this is our country ; 
when did the world ever behold so rich and magnificent a city, 
80 great and glorious a Republic ! " 
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LESSON XCII. 

THE AMERICAN PATRIOT'S SONG. — Awcnr. 

[Let the papil uran this pieee, and tell the kiuds of measure in 
which it is ▼ritten.] 

1* Hark ! hear ye the soands that the winds, on their pinions^ 
Exnltiogly roll from the shore to the sea, 
With a voice that resounds through her houndless dotninioiiB! 
Tis Columhia calls on her sons to he free ! 

2. Behold on yon summits, where heaven has throned her. 
How she starts from her proud, inaccessible sea; 
With nature's impregnable ramparts around her, 
And the cataract's thunder and foam at her feet ! 

8. In the breeze of her mountains her loose locks are shaken, 
While the soul-stirring notes of her warrior-song 
From the rock to the valley re-echo, "Awaken ! 

Awaken ! ye hearts that have slumbered too long ! ^ 

4. Yes, despots! too long did your tyranny hold us. 

In a vassalage vile, ere its weakness was known ; 
Till we learned that the links of the chain that controlled us 
Were forged by the fears of its captives alone. 

5. That spell is destroyed, and no longer availing. 

Despised as detested, — pause well ere ye dare 
To cope with a people, whose spirit and feeling 

Are roused by remembrance, and steeled by despair. 

6. Go tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw 

The pioud surges that sweep o'er the strand that confines 
them; 
But presume not again to give freemen a law, 

Kor think with the chains they have broken to bind them. 
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. To hearts that the spirit of liberty flushes, 

Resistance is idle, and numbers, a dream ; 
They burst from control, as the mountain-stream rashes 
From its fetters of ice in the warmth of the beam. 



LESSON XCIII. 

SELECT EXTRACTS. 

[Let the pupil determine the kinds of emotion exemplified in the 
following extracts, and refer to the rule or rules for reading each.] 

SHYLOCK's * ADDRESS TO ANTOmO. SHAKSPKA|lB. 

1. Signior Antonio,^ many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto ^ you have rated me 
About my moneys, and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 
You call me — misbeliever, cut-throat, dog, 
And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

2. Well then, it now appeai-s, you need my help : 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say, 

" Shy lock, we would have moneys;" you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard. 
And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cut 
Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. 

3. What shall I say to you ? Should I not say, 
" Hath a dog money ? is it possible, 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?" ot 
Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 

» Sbjlock, bore represents a Jew. >> Antonio, here represented w a mercbaot if 
TMiok • BialtOi a magnificent bridge over the grand canal in Veaioa* 
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Say this: — 

**Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spumed me such a day ; another time 
Tou called me — dog; and for these courtesies 
I '11 lend you thus much moneys ? " 



RODERICK DHU^ AND FITZ-JAMES> — SIR WALTER SOOTT.^ 

1. In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled, through ways unknown. 
Tangled and steep, he journeyed on ; 
Till, as a rock's huge point he turned, 
A i;^atch-fire close before him burned. 

2. Beside its embers red and clear, 
Basked, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 
And up he sprang, with sword in hand,— 

" Thy name and purpose ! Saxon, stand ! "^ 
" A stranger." " What dost thou require I " 
" Rest and a guide, and food; and fire : 
My life 's beset, my path is lost^ 
The gale has chilled my limbs with frost" 

8. « Art thou a friend to Roderick ? " " No." — 
" Thou darest not call thyself a foe ! " 
*' I dare I to him and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand." 



FROM A SONG OF MAT. W. O. CLARY 

1. The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year: 

• Roderick Dhu, the name of a Scottiah highland-chief: i» Fiti-Jamei^ king of Scot- 
knd. • Sir Walter Soot^ a celebrated poet, bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, In 1741. 
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He fills with^ricb light all the balm-breathing flowen; 

He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave; 
He wakes into music the green forest bowers, 

And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 

Alas, for my weary and care-haunted bosom ! 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more; 
The song in the wild- wood, the sheen of the blossom, 

The fresh-swelling fountain, — their magic is o'er! 
When I list to the stream, when I look on the flowers, 

They tell of the past with so mournful a tone, 
That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished hours, 

And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 



LESSON XCIV. 

DR. FRANKLIN IN THE SOCIAL CIRCLE.— Wirt. 

[The reader may name the character of the language or style of this 
piece, and tell how it should be read.] 

1. Never have I known such a fireside companion as he was, 
both as a statesman and a philosopher. He nevf*r shone in a 
light more winning than when he was seen in a domestic circle. 
It was once my good fortune to pass two or three weeks with 
him, at the house of a private gentleman in Pennsylvania; 
and we were confined to the house during the whole of that 
time, by the unremitting constancy and depth of the snows. 
But confinement could not be felt where Franklin was an 
inmate. His cheerfulness and his colloquial powers spread 
around him a^perpetual spring. 

2. Of Franklin, no one ever became tired. There was no 

ambition of eloquence, no effort to shine, in any thing which 

ever came from him. There was nothing which made 

any demand, either upon your allegiance or your admiratioiL 

10* 
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Hu manner was just &s unaffected as infency. It wiis HEatnre's 
self. He talked like an old patriarch ; and his plainness and 
nroplicity put you at once at your ease, and gave you ike full 
and free possession and use of all your faculties. 

3. His thoughts were of a character to shine by their own 
light, without any adventitious aid. They required only a 
medium of vision, like his pure and simple style, to exhibit to 
the higliest advantage their native radiance and beauty. His 
cheerfulness was unremitting. It seemed to be as much the 
systematic and salutary exercise of the mind, as of its superior 
organization. His wit was of the fii-st order. It did not show 
itself merely in occasional coruscations ; but without any effort 
of force on his part, it shed a constant stream of the purest 
light over the whole of his discourse. 

4. Whether in th ? company of commons or nobles, he was 
always the same plain man ; always most perfectly at his ease, 
his faculties in full play, and the full orbit of his genius forever 
clear and unclouded. And then, the stores of his mind were 
inexhaustible. He had commenced life with an attention so 
vigilant, that nothing had escaped his observation, and every 
incident was turned to advantage. His youth had not been 
wasted in idleness, nor overcast by intemperance. He had been 
all his life a close and deep reader, as well as thinker, and by 
the force of his own powers, had wrought up the raw materials 
which he had gathered from books, with such exquisite skill 
and felicity, that he had added a hundred fold to their original 
^ alue, and justly made them his own. 
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LESSON XCV. 

3BXTKA0T FROM AK ADDRESS AT THE LATIKG OF TH* 
CfORNER STONE OF BUNKER HILL MONUMENT.*— WKtfATWt.. 

1. The great erent in the history of the continent, which we 
are now met here to commemorate — that prodigy of modem 
times, at once the wonder and hlessing of the world, is the 
American Revolution. In a day of extraordinary prosperity 
and happiness, of high national honor, distinction, and power, 
we are brought together, in this place, by our love of country, 
by our admiration of exalted character, by our gratitude for 
eignal services and patriotic devotion. 

2. We now stand here, to enjoy all the blessings of our own 
condition, and to look abroad on the brightened prospects of 
the world, while we hold still among us some of those who 
were active agents in the scenes of 1775, and who are now 
here, from every quarter of New England, to visit, once more, 
and under circumstances so affecting, — I had almost said so 
overwhelming, — this renowned tlieater of their courage and 
patriotism. 

3. Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a former 
generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your 
lives, that you might behold this joyous day. You are now 
where you stood fifty years ago, this very hour, with your 
brothers and your neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife 
for your country. Behold how altered ! The same heavens 
are indeed over your heads; the same ocean rolls at your feet; - 
but all else how changed ! 

4. You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no 

• Bunker Hill Monument, a monnment in Charlektown, BfassM ereScted to the mem- 
trf of those who feU fai the battle of Bunker HiB, Juirt 17, 1779. It b uuAtt of 
#Miitek 8S0 ilMi hig^, and 30 ftet eqtttre «t ibe bM«. 
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mixed rolumeB of smoke and flame ming from baming^ 
Charlestown. The ground strewed with the dead and tli« 
dying, the impetnons charge, the steady and suooeasful repnlse, 
the loud call to repeated assaults, the summoning of all that 
is manly to repeated resistance, a thousand bosoms freely and 
fearlessly bared, in an instant, to whatever of terror there may 
be in war and death, — all these you have witnessed, but you 
witness them no more. 

5. All is peace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its 
towers and roofs, which you then saw filled with wives, and 
children, and countrymen, in distress and terror, and looking 
with unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you to-day with the sight of its whole happy popu- 
lation, come out to welcome and greet you with a universal 
jubilee. Tonder proud ships, by a felicity of position appro- 
priately lying at the foot of this mount, and seeming fondly to 
cling around it, are not means of annoyance to you, but your 
country's own means of distinction and defense. 

6. All is peace; and God has granted you this sight of 
your country's happiness, ere you slumber in the grave forever. 
He has allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils ; and he has allowed us, your sons and 
countrymen, to meet you here, and, in the name of the present 
generation, in the name of your country, in the name of liberty, 
to thank you. 

7. But the scene amid which we stand, does not permit us 
to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those fearless 
spirits, who hazarded or lost their lives on this consecrated spot 
We have the happiness to rejoice here in the presence of a 
most worthy representation of the survivors of the whole 
Revolutionary army. 

8. Veterans! you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
iUld. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton and 
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Monmouth, from Yorktown, CamdoD, Bennington, and Sar»* 
toga.*. Veterans of half a century! when, in your youthful 
, days, you put every, thing at hazard in your country's cause, 
good as that cause was, and sanguine as youth is, still your 
fondest hopes did not stretch onward to an hour like this. At 
a period to which you could not reasonably have expected to 
arrive ; at a moment of national prosperity, such as you could 
never have foreseen, — you are now met here, to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of old soldiers, and to receive the overflowings of a 
universal gratitude. 

9. But your agitated countenances, and your heaving breasts, 
inform me, that even this is not an unmixed joy. I perceive 
that a tumult of contending feelings rushes upon you. The 
images of the dead, as well as the persons of the living, 
throng to your embraces. The scene overwhelms you, and I 
turn from it. May the Father of all mercies smile upon your 
declining years, and bless them I 

10. And when you shall here have exchanged your em- 
braces; when you shall once more have pressed the hands 
which have been so often extended to give succor in adversity, 
or grasped in the exultation of victory, then, look abroad into 
this lovely land, which your young valor defended, and mark 
the happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad into the 
whole earth, and see what a name you have contributed to 
give to your country, and what a praise you have added to 
^dom, and then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which 
beam upon your last days, from the improved condition of 
mankind. 



• Trenton, Momnootb, Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, and Saratoga, are plaoaa 
wh«ra battles were fought during the American Berolution. 
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LBSSOlf XOTI. 

AMERICA. — PHILLIF&* 

1. I i^peal to History. Tell me, thou leTerend dnomrlar 
of the graTe, can all the illuaions of ambition leaUzed, can aU 
the wealth of a universal commerce, can all the achieyementa 
of successful heroism, or all the establishments of this world'a 
wisdom, secure to empire the permanency of its possessions ? 
Alas ! Troy^ thought so once ; yet the land of Priam^ Hves only 
in song I Thebes thought so once ; yet her hundred gates have 
crumbled, and her very tombs are but as the dust they were 
Tainly intended to commemorate! So thought Palmyra ;d 
yet where is she ? So thought the countries of Demosthenea* 
and the Spartan ; yet the land of Leonidas^ is trampled by the 
timid slave, and Athens? insulted by the servile, mindless^ and 
enervate Ottoman.^ In his hurried march, Time has biit 
looked at their imagined immortality ; and all its vanities, fiom 
the palace to the tomb, have, with their ruins, erased the Terj 
impression of his footsteps. 

2. The days of their glory are as if they had never been; 
and the island, that was then a speck, rude and neglected, in 
the barren ocean, now rivals the ubiquity of their commerce, 
the glory of their arms, the fame of their philosophy, the elo- 
quence of their senate, and the inspiration of their bards. 
Who shall say, then, contemplating the past, that England, 
proud and potent as she appears, may not, one day, be what 
Athens is, and the young America yet soar to be what Aldiens 
was I Who shall say, that, when the European column shall 

• Fhillipfl, a dUtin^iahed Iridi orator. *> Troy, an ancient city In Atla Mlndr. 
• Priam, a son of Laomedon, and king of Troy. ^ Palmyra, once a magnificent dij 
in Syria, now in ruina. « Demosthenei, see p. d5. ' Leonidas, a celebrated Idng o' 
Taoedgmon. > Atliens, the capital of ancient Greece, and the seat of Gredaa liter, 
■tore, h Ottoman, a natire oitiaen of tlie Turldsh empire,— a Turk. 
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have moldered, and the night of barbamm obsctired its r^^ 
rains, that mighty continent may not emerge from the horizon, 
to rule, for its time, sovereign of the ascendant! 

8. Sir, it matters very little, what immediate spot may have 
been the birth-place of such a man as Washington. No people 
can claim, no country can appropriate him. The boon of Provi- 
dence to the human race, his fame is eternity, and his residence, 
creation. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the dis- 
grace of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he 
had his origin. If the heavens thundered, and the earth 
rocked, yet, when the storm had passed, how pure was the 
climate that it cleared ! how bright, in the brow of the firma- 
ment, was the planet which it revealed to us ! In the produc- 
tion of Washington, it does really appear as if nature was 
endeavoring to improve upon herself, and that all the virtues 
of the ancient world were but so many studies preparatory to 
the patriot of the new. 

4. Individual instances, no doubt there were, splendid ex- 
emplifications of some single qualification. Caesar was merciful, 
Scipio* was continent, Hannibal ^ was patient; but it was re- 
served for Washington, to blend them all in one, and, like the 
lovely masterpiece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit, in one glow 
of associated beauty, the pride of every model, and the per* 
fection of every master. * 

5. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a veteran, 
and supplied, by discipline, the absence of experience; as a 
statesman, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most 
comprehensive system of general advantage ; and such was the 
wisdom of his views, and the philosophy of his counsels, that, 
to the soldier and the statesman, he almost added the charac- 
ter of the sage! A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
erime of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of 

• Scipio, (AfricanuB,) lee p. 108. (Haanibal, IM p. 106. 
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treason ; for aggroiuoQ oommeDoed the oontest^ and bis oonntiy 
called him to the command. Liberty unsheathed his sword, 
necessity stained» viciory returned it 

6. If he had paused here, history might have doubted what 
station to assign him; whether at the head of her citizens, or 
her soldiers, her heroes, or her patriots. But the last glorious 
act crowns his career, and banishes all hesitation. Who like 
Washington, after having emancipated a hemisphere, resigned 
its crown, and preferred the retirement of domestic life to ihe 
adoration of a land he might be almost said to have created! 
Happy, proud America I The lightnings of heaven yielded to 
your philosophy I The temptations of earth could not aeduoe 
your patriotism ! 



LESSON XCVII. 

CONSEQUENCES OF ATHEISM.— CnANimro. 

1. Few men. suspect, perhaps no man comprehends the 
extent of the support given by religion to every virtue. 'No 
man, perhaps, is aware how much our moral and social senti- 
ments are fed from this fountain ; how powerless conscience 
would become without the belief of a God; how palsied would 
be human benevolence, were there not the sense of a higher 
benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the whole 
social fabric would quake, and with what a fearful crash it would 
sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a Supreme Being, 
of accountableness, and of a future life, to be utterly erased 
from every mind. 

2. Once let men thoroughly believe that they are the 
work and sport of chance; that no Superior Intelligence 
concerns itself with human affairs; that all their improve- 
ments perish forever at death ; that the weak have no guardian, 
and the injured no avenger; that there is no recompense for 
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sacrifices to uprigbtDess and the public good ; that an oath is 
unheard in heaven ; that secret crimes have no witness but the 
perpetrator ; that human existence has no purpose, and human 
virtue no unfailing friend; that this brief life is every thing to 
us, and death is total, everlasting extinction: once let men 
thoroughly abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe 
the extent of the desolation which would follow ? 

3, We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural sympathy 
would hold society together. As reasonably might we believe, 
that, were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could 
illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize, the creation. 
What is there in human nature to awaken respect and tender- 
ness, if man is the unprotected insect of a day ? and what is he 
more, if atheism be true ! Erase all thought and fear of God 
from a community, and selfishness and sensuality would absorb 
the whole man. Appetite, knowing no restraint, and poverty 
and suffering, having no solace or hope, would trample in scorn 
on the restraints of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, 
would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. A sordid 
self-interest would supplant every other feeling, and man would 
become, in fact, what the theory of atheism declares him to be^ 
a companion for brutes. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

RELIANCjE ON GOD.— Caskbt. 
1. If thou hast ever felt that all on earth 
Is transient and unstable ; that the hopes 
Which man reposes on his brother man 
Are oft but broken reeds ; if thou hast seen 
That hfe itself " is but a vapor" spring 
From time's up-heaving ocean, decked, perhapis 
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.With here and there a rainbow, but full soon 
To be dissolved and mingled with the vast 
And fathomless expanse that rolls its waves 
On every side around thee ; if thy heart 
Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security ; then go 
And place thy trust in God. 

2. The bliss of earth 

Is transient as the colored light that beams 
In morning dew-drops. Yet a little while, 
And all that earth can show of majest}', 
Of strength, or loveliness, shall fade away 
Like vernal blossonis. From the conqueror's hand. 
The scepter and the sword shall pass away ; 
The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 
On beauty's marble brow, and, cold and pale, 
Bloomless and voiceless, shall the lovely ones 
Go to the " congregation of the dead." 

8. Yea, more than this; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 
Like time's proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages, — these, too, shall decay, 
And Desolation's ivy hand shall wave 
O'er all that thou canst see, — blot out the suns 
That shed their glory o'er uncounted worlds, — 
Call in the distant comets from their wild 
And devious course, and bid them cease to move, 
And clothe the heavens in darkness. But the power 
Of God, his goodness, and his grace, shall be 
Unchanged, when all the worlds that he has made 
Have ceased their revolutions. When the snnt 
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That burn in yonder sky have poured their last, 
Their dying glory o'er the realms of space, 
StilJ, God shall be the same, — the same in love, 
In majesty, in mercy : then rely 
In faith on him, and thou shalt never find 
Hope disappointed, or reliance vain. 



LESSON XCIX. 

SPEAK NOT TO HIM A BITTER WORD.— Aarow. 

1. Wouldst thou a wanderer reclaim, 
A wild and restless spirit tame, — 
Check the warm flow of youthful blood. 
And lead a lost one back to God ? 
Pause, if thy spirit's wrath be stirred. 
Speak not to him a bitter word, — 
Speak not, that bitter word may be 
Tho stamp that seals his destiny. 

2. If widely he hath gone astray 
And dark excess has marked his way, 
'T is pitiful, but yet beware, — 
Beform must come from kindly care; 
Forbid thy parting lips to move 

But in the gentle tones of love. 
Though sadly his young heart hath erred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 

8* The lowering frown he will not bear; 
The venomed chiding, will not hear; 
The ardent spirit will not brook 
The stinging tooth of sharp rebuke; 
Thou wouldst not goad the restless flteed; 
To odm his five « di6«k hk tfpeed. 
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Then let no angiy tones be lieaidy — 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 

4. Go kindly to him, make him feel 
Your heart yearns deeply for his weal; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lay 
Around his widely devious way ; 
So shalt thou win him, — call him back 
From pleasure's smooth, seductive tracks 
And warnings thou hast mildly given. 
May guide the wanderer to Heaven. 



LESSON C. 

FROM THE POOR GENTLEMAN— Colmak. 
{Chatadert — F&bdebiok> Sib Robeet B&amble, Humfhbxt DoBBcre.] 

Frederick, Oh, my dear uncle, good morning ! your park 
18 nothing but beauty. 

Sir B. Who bid you caper over my beauty t I told you 
to stay in-doors till I got up. 

Fred, So you did, but I entirely forgot it 

Sir IL And pray, what made you forget it 

Fred. The sun. 

Sir. R. The sun I — you 're mad ! — you mean the moon, I 
believe. 

Fred. Oh, my dear uncle, you do n't know the effect of a 
fine spring morning . upon a fellow just arrived from Russia. 
The day looked bright, trees buddmg, birds singing, the park 
was so gay, that I took a leap out of your old balcony, made 
your deer fly before me like the wind, and chased them all 
around the park to get an appetite for breakfast, while you 
were snoring in bed, uncle. 

Sir JL Oh, oh! So the effect of English sunshine upon 
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a Russian, is to make him jump ont of a balcony and worry 
my deer. 

Fred, I confess it had that influence upon me. 

Sir R, You had better be influenced by a rich old uncle, 
unless you think the sun likely to leave you a fat legacy. 

Fred, I hate legacies. 

Sir R. That 's mighty singular. They are pretty solid 
tokens, at least. 

Fred, Very melancholy tokens, uncle ; they are posthumous 
dispatches affection sends to gratitude, to inform us we have 
lost a gracious friend. 

Sir R, How charmingly the rogue argues ! 

Fred, But I own my spirits ran away with me this morn- 
ing. I will obey you better in future ; for they tell me you 
are a very worthy, good sort of a gentleman. 

^r R, Now, who had the familiar impudence to tell you that? 

Fred, Old rusty, there. 

Sir R. Why, Humphrey, you didn't. 

ffum. Yes, but I did though. 

Fred' Yes, he did ; and on that score I shall be anxious to 
show you obedience; for 'tis as meritorious to attempt sharing 
a good man's heart, as it is paltry to have designs upon a rich 
man's money. A noble nature aims its attentions full-breast 
high, uncle; a mean mind levels its dirty assiduities at the 
pocket. 

Sir R, [Shaking him by th« band.] Jump out of every wiudow 
I have in the house ; hunt my deer into high fevers, my fine 
fellow! Ay, that's right. This is spunk and plain speakmg. 
Give me a man who is always flinging his dissent to my doc- 
trines smack in my teeth. 

Fred. I disagree with you there, uncle. 

Eum, And so do I. But come, let us go to the busineet 
of the moming. 
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Sir B» I bate the buain^fls ii the morning. Do&ri job 
■ee we are engaged in diacnauon. I tell you, I hate the LaaineM 
of the morning. 

Mum. No, you don\ 

SirB. Don't If Why not! 

Bum, Because it 'a charity. 

Sir B. Pahawl Well, we must not neglect the businesB, 
if there be any distreaa in the parish: read the liat, Humphrey. 

Bum. [TMcinff oak « |M|wr, and reading.] "Jonathan Hogglos, 

of Muck Mead, is put io prison for debt." 

Sir Bm Why, it was only last week that Gripes the attor- 
ney, recovered two cottages for him by law, worth sixty pounds. 

£^im. Yes, and charged a hundred for his trouble; so 
aeijsed the cottages for part of his bill, and threw Jonathan 
into jail for the remainder. 

Sir B. A harpy I 1 must relieve the poor fellow's distress. 

Fred. And I must kick his attorney. 

Hum. [RMding.] " The curate's horse is dead." 

Sir B. Pshaw I There 's no distress in that 

Bum. Yes, there is; to a man that must go twenty miles 
every Sunday to preach for thirty pounds a year. 

Sir B* Why wou't the vicar give him another nag ? 

J^im. Because it 's cheaper to get another curate already 
mounted. 

Sir B. Well, send him the black pad which I purchased 
last Tuesday, and tell him to work him as long as he lives. 
What else have we upon the list ? 

Bum. Something out of the common. There's one lieu- 
tenant Worthington, a disabled officer and a widower, come to 
lodge at farmer Harrowby's in the village ; he is, it seems, yery 
poor, and more proud than poor, and more honest than proud. 

Sir B. And so he sends to me for assistance. 

Bum. He'd see you hanged first! No, he'd sooner die 
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than ask you or any man for a sliilling! There's bis daughter, 
and his wife's auat, and an old corporal that served in the wan 
"virith him, — ^he keeps them all upon his half-pay. 

Sir jR. Starves them all, I 'm afraid, Humphrey. 

jFVerf. [Going.] Good-morning, uncle. 

JSir JR, You rogue, where are you running now ? 

J'red, To talk with Lieutenant Worthington. 

Sir R, And what may you he going to say to him ? 

Fred, I can't tell till I encounter him ; and then, undo, 
when I have an old gentleman by the hand who has been 
disabled in his country's service, and is struggling to support 
his motherless child, a poor relation, and a faithful servant in 
honorable indigence, impulse will supply me with words to 
express my sentiments. 

Sir R. Stop, you rogue ; I must be before you in this businev. 

Fred, That depends on who can run fastest; so, start fair, 
and uncle, here goes. [Runs oat] 

Sir B, Stop, stop; why, Frederick — a jackanapes to take 
my department out of my hands. I '11 disinherit him for hia 
assurance. 

Hum, No, you won't. 

Sir JR. Won't I ? Hang me if I — but we '11 ai^e that 
point as we go; so come along, Humphrey. 



LESSON CI. 

THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTON.— Cusris. 
1. Many years have passed since an interesting group were 
assembled in the death-room, and witnessed the last hours of 
Washington. On the morning of the 13th of December, 17M, 
the General was engaged in making some improvements in the 
front of Mount Yemon. As was usual with him, he canried 
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hiB own compass, noted his observations, and marked ont the 
ground. The day became rainy with sleet; and the improirer 
remained so long exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
as to be considerably wet before his return to the house. 
About one o^clock, he was seized with chillness and nausea, but 
having changed his clothes, he sat down to his in-door work, — 
there being no moment of his time for which he had not pro- 
vided an appropriate employment. 

2. At night, on joining his family circle, the General com 
plained of a slight indisposition ; and, after a single cup of tea, 
repaired to his library, where he remained writing until between 
eleven and twelve o'clock. Mrs. Washington retired about the 
usual hour, but becoming alarmed at not hearing the accustomed 
sound of the library door as it closed for the night, and gave 
signal for rest in the well-regulated mansion^ she rose again, 
and continued sitting up, in much anxiety and suspense. At 
length the well-known step was heard on the stair, and upon 
the GteneraFs entering his chamber, the lady chided him for 
staying up so late, knowing him to be unwell ; to which Wash- 
ington made this memorable reply : " I came as soon as my 
business was accomplished. You well know, that through a 
long life it has been my unvaried rule, never to put oflf till the 
morrow, the duties which should be performed to-day." 

3. Having first covered the fire with care, the man of mighty 
labors sought repose ; but it came not, as it long had been wont 
to do, to comfort and restore, after the many earnest occupa- 
tions of the well-spent day. The night was passed in feverish 
restlessness and pain. "Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep," was destined no more to visit his couch ; yet the manly 
suflferer uttered no complaint, would permit no one to be dis- 
turbed in their rest on his account; and it was only at daybreak 
he would consent that the overseer might be called in, and 
bleeding resorted to. A vein was opened, but no relief afforded. 
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4. Couriers were dispatched to Dr. Craik, the family physi- 
cian, and Drs. Dick and Browo, as consulting pliysicians, all of 
"whom came with speed. The proper remedies were adminis- 
tered, but without producing their healing effects ; while the 
patient, yielding to the anxious looks of all around him, 
waived his usual objections to medicines, and took those which 
were prescribed, without hesitation or remark* The medical 
gentlemen spared not their skill, and all the resources of their 
art were exhausted in unwearied endeavors, to preserve this 
noblest work of nature. 

6. The night approached, — the last night of Washington ; 
the weather became severely cold, while the group gathered 
nearer the couch of the sufferer, watching with intense anxiety 
for the slightest dawning of hope. He spoke but little. To 
the respectful and affectionate inquiries of an old family sen^ant, 
as she smoothed down his pillow, how he felt, he answered, " I 
am very ill." To Dr. Craik, his earliest companion iu arms, 
longest tried, and bosom friend, he observed : " I am dying, 
sir, — but I am not afraid to die." 

6. The patient bore his acute suffering with fortitude, and 
perfect resignation to the Divine will, while, as the night 
advanced, it became evident that he was sinking, and he seemed 
fully aware that his hour was nigh. He inquired the time, and 
was answered, a few minutes to twelve. He spoke no more, — 
the hand of death was upon him, and he was conscious that 
his hour was come. With surprising self-possession, he pre- 
pared to die. Composing his form at length, and folding his 
arms upon his bosom, without a sigh, without a groan, the 
father of his country died. No pang nor struggle told when 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight; while so tranquil 
appeared the manly features in the repose of death, that some 
moments had passed, ere those around could believe that the 
patriarch was no more. 
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LESSON CII. 

EULOGT ON JOHN 0. CALHOUN.* —Wiwwbe. 

1. Mr. President: — I hope the scDate will indulge me in 
adding a verj few words to what has already been said. Mj 
apology for this is the very long acquaintance which has 
subsisted between Mr. Calhoun and myself. We are of the 
same age. I made my first entrance into the house of repre- 
sentatives in May, 1813. I there found Mr. Calhoun. He 
had already been a member of that body for two or three 
years. I found him then an active and efilcient member of 
the assembly to which he belonged, taking a decided part^ and 
exercising a decided influence, in all its deliberations. 

2. He was a man of undoubted genius and commanding 
talent. All the country and all the world admit that. His 
mind was both perceptive and vigorous. It was clear, quick, 
and strong. Sir, the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the man- 
ner of his exhibition of his sentiments in public bodies, was 
part of his intellectual character. It grew out of the qualities 
of his mind. It was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise ; 
sometimes impassioned, — still always severe. Rejecting orna- 
ment, not often seeking far for illustration, his power consisted 
in the plainness of his propositions, in the closeness of his logic, 
and in the earnestness and energy of his manner. 

3. These are the qualities, as I think, which have enabled 
him through such a long couree of years to speak often, and yet 
always command attention. His demeanor as a senator is well 
known to us all, — is appreciated, venerated by us all. No 
man was more respectful to othei-s ; no man carried himself 
with greater decorum ; no man, with superior dignity. I think 
there is not one of us but felt, when he last addressed us from 

•Mr. Gamoun died in the city of Washington, March 31, 1860, in the sixty-ninth 
^ear of his age. He was a member of the United States senate, ftom South Caroliiuu 
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liis seat in the seDato — hid form still erect, with a roice by no 
means indicating sncli a degree of physical weakness as did in 
fact possess him, with clear tones, and an impressive, and I 
may say, an imposing manner — who did not feel that he 
might imagine that we saw before us a senator of Borne, when 
Home survived. 

4. Sir, I have not^ in public nor in private life, known a m<^ 
assiduous person in the discharge of his appropriate duties. I 
have known no man who wasted less of life in what is called 
recreation, or employed less of it in any pursuits not connected 
Tpnth the immediate discharge of his duty. He seemed to have 
no recreation but the pleasure of conversation with his friends. 

6. There was a charm in his conversation not often found. 
He delighted, especially, in conversation and intercourse with 
young men. I suppose that there has been no man among us 
who had more winning manners, in such an intercourse and such 
conversation, with men comparatively young, than Mr. Calhoun. 
I believe one great power of his character in general, was his 
conversational talent. I believe it is that, as well as a con- 
sciousness of his high integrity, and the greatest reverence for 
his talents and ability, that has made him so endeared an 
object to the people of the state to which he belonged. 

6. Mr. President, he had the basis, the iodispensable basis, 
of all high character; and that was unspotted integrity, — unim- 
peached honor and character. If he had aspirations, they were 
high, and honorable, and noble. There was nothing groveling, or 
low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head or the heart of Mr. 
Calhoun. However, sir, he may have differed from others of 
us in his political opinions or his political principles, those prin- 
ciples and those opinions will now descend to posterity, under 
the sanction of a great name. 

7. He has lived long enough, he has done enough, and he 
has done it so well, so successfully, so honorably, as to connect 
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llipMdf ton all tfane wkh tlie Noords of lik country. He im 
BOW a lustoricid charaoter. Thoae of us who have known him 
keie, will find that be has loft upon our minds, and upon our 
hearts, a strong and lasting impression of his person, his char- 
aoter, and his public performances, which, wbile we liye, will 
never be obhterated. 

8. We shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful 
lecollecticm, that we have lived in his age, that we have been 
his contemporaries, that we have seen him, and heard him, and 
known him« We shall delight to speak of him to those who 
aie rising up to fill our places. And, when the time shall 
come, that we ourselves shall go, one after another, in suocea- 
sion, to our graves, we shall carry with us a deep sense of his 
genius and character, his honor and integrity, his amiable deport- 
ment in private hfe, and the purity of lus exalted patriotism. 



LESSON GUI. 

EULOGY ON HENRY CLAY.»— Coopbr. 

1. Mr. President : — It is not always by words, that the living 
pay to the dead the sincerest and most eloquent tribute. The 
tears of a nation, flowing spontaneously over the grave of a 
public benefactor, is a more' eloquent testimonial of his worth, 
and ,of the affection and veneration of his countrymen, than 
the most highly-wrought eulogium of the most gifted tongue. 

2. The heart is not necessarily the fountain of words, but it 
is always the source of tears, whether of joy, gratitude, or grief. 
But sincere, truthful, and eloquent, as they are, they leave no 
permanent record of the virtues and greatness of him on 
whose tomb they aie shed. 

• ICr. Omj died in the city of Washiugton, June 29, 1852, in the seventy-cixth 
yaur of hie age. He waa a member of the United Statea lenate, from Kentucky, at 
^time^fli^^aatli. 
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5. As tlie dei7& of heaven, falling at night, are absorbed by 
tiie earth, or dried up by the morning sun, so the tears of a 
people, shed for their benefactor, disappear without leaving a 
trace to tell to future generations of the services, sacrifices, and 
virtues of him, to whose memory they were a grateful tribute. 
But as homage paid to virtue, is an incentive to it, it is right 
that the memory of the good, the great, and noble of t|^e 
earth, should be preserved and honored. 

4. This being the case, it is befitting here, to-day, to add to 
the life of Henry Clay, the record of his death, signalized as 
it is by a nation's gratitude and grief. It is right that pos- 
terity should learn from us, the contemporaries of the illus- 
trious deceased, that his virtues and services were appreciated 
by his country, and acknowledged by the tears of his country- 
men poured out upon his grave. 

6. The career of Henry Clay was a wonderful one. And 
what an illustration of the excellence of our institutions would 
a retrospect of his life afford ! Bom in an humble station, 
without any of the adventitious aids of fortune by which the 
obstructions on the road to fatne are smoothed, he rose, n6t 
only to the most exalted eminence of position, but likewise to 
the highest place in the afiections of his countrymen. 

» 6. Taking into view the disadvantages of his early position, 
disadvantages against which he had always to contend, his ca- 
reer is without a parallel in the history of great men. 'to 
have seen him a youth, without friends or fortune, and with 
but a scanty education, who Would have ventured to predict 
for him a course so brilliant and beneficent, and a &me so well- 
deserved and enduring? 

7. Like the pine, which sometimes springs up amidst the 
rocks on the mountam-side, with scarce a crevice in which to 
fix its roots, or soil to nourish them, but which, neverthelesSi 
Of ertops all the trees of the surrounding forest, Hemy Clay, 
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by hk own inherent^ selfHsustainiDg enei^gy and geniua, roee to 
an altitude of fame almost unequaled^in the age in which lie 
Uved. 

8. As an orator, legislator, and statesman, he had no supe- 
rior. All his faculties were remarkable, and iu remarkable 
combination. Possessed of a brilliant genius, and fertile im 
agination, his judgment was sound, discriminating, and emi- 
nently practical. Of an ardent and impetuous temperament, 
he was n^Tertheless persevering, and firm of purpose. Frank, 
bold, and intrepid, he was cautious in providing against the 
contingencies and obstacles which might possibly rise up in the 
road to success. Generous, liberal, and entertaining broad and 
expanded views of national policy, in his legislative course, he 
never transcended the limits of a wise economy. 

9. But, of all his faculties, that of making friends, and at- 
taching them to him, was the most remarkable and extraordi- 
nary. In this respect, he seemed to possess a sort of fascinati(»i, 
by which all who came into his presence were attracted toward, 
and bound to him, by ties which neither time nor circumstances 
had power to dissolve or weaken. In the admiration of his 
friends, was the recognition of the divinity of intellect; in 
their attachment to him, a confession of his generous personal 
qualities, and social virtues. ^ 

10. Of the public services of Mr. Clay, the present occasion 
affords no room for a sketch more extended than that which 
his respected colleague has presented. It is however sufficient, 
to say, that for more than forty years be has been a prominent 
actor in the drama of American affairs. During the late war 
with England, his voice was more potent than any other in 
awakening the spirit of the country, infusing confidence into 
the people, and rendering available the resources for canying 
on the contest. 

11. In our domestic controversies, threatening the peaoe of 
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the country, and the integrity of the Union, he has always 
been first to note danger, as well as to suggest the means of 
averting it. When the watere of the great political deep were 
upheaved by the tempest of discord, and the ark of the Union, 
freighted with the hopes and destinies of freedom, tossing 
about on the raging billows, and drifting every moment nearer 
to the vortex which threatened to swallow it up, it was his 
clarion voice, rising above the storm, that admonished the crew 
of impending peril, and counseled the way to safety. 

12. But, devotedly as he loved his country, his aspirations 
were not limited to its welfare alone. Wherever freedom had 
a votary, that votary had a friend in Henry Clay. But neither 
the services which he has rendered his own country, nor his 
wishes for the welfare of others, nor his genius, nor the afilac- 
tion of friends, could turn aside the destroyer. No price could 
purchase exemption from the common lot of humanity. Henry 
Clay, the wise, the great, the gifted, had to die. 



LESSON CIV. 
EULOGY ON DANIEL WEBSTER*— Olarkb. 
1. The voice of national eulogy and sorrow unite to tell us, 
Daniel Webster is numbered with the dead. Seldom has mor- 
tality seen a sublimer close of an illustrious career. No Amer- 
ican, since Washington, has, to so great an extent, occupied the 
thoughts, and molded the minds of men. The past may hold 
back its tribute, and the present give no light, but the future 
will show, in colors of living truth, the honor which is justly due 
him as the political prophet, and great intellectual light of the 
new world. His life-time labors have been to defend the 
Constitution, to preserve the Union, to honor the great men of 

• Mr. Webster died at Marshfield, Biase., October 24, 1852, in the Mventy.firtt year 
of his age. He was secretary of atate at the time of hia death. 
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the Revolution, to vindicate international law, to develop the 
resources of the country, and transmit the blessings of good 
government to all who should thereafter walk on American soil. 

2. Daniel Webster was great in all the elements of his char- 
acter. Great in original mental strength — great in varied and 
vast acquirements — great in quick and keen perception — 
great in subtle, logical discrimination — great in force of 
thought — great in power of intense and rigid analysis — great 
in rare and beautiful combination of talent — great in ability 
to make an effort and command his power — great in range 
and acuteness of vision, — he could see like a prophet. Hence, 
his decision of character — his bold, manly and independent 
thought — his whole sovereignty of mind. No man, probably, 
ever lived, who could calculate with such mathematical cer- 
tainty the separate effect of human actions, or the intricate, 
combined, and complicated influence of every movement, social, 
political, or personal. He could define and determine the 
very destiny of influence. 

3. This is the key to the problem of his greatness, an ex- 
planation to the miracle of his power. We are proud of his 
greatness, because it is American — wholly ^American ! The 
very impulses of his heart were American. The spirit of 
American institutions had infused itself into his life — had 
become a part of his being. He was proud of his country, — 
proud of her commerce, — proud of her manufactures, — proud 
of her agriculture, — proud of her institutions of art and sci- 
ence, — and proud of her wealth, her resources and her labor. 
And all in turn were proud of him. 

4. His patriotism was not bounded by the narrow limits of 
sectional interest, not hemmed in by state lines, nor regulated 
and biased by local policies. It was as broad as his country. 
He knew a north and a south, an east and a west; but he 
knew them only as one, — *'• One and Inseparable! " 
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5. As a diplomatist, the world has never seen bis equal. He 
mdelLded the pen of the nation with a power, a dignity, and a 
grandeur, wholly unparalleled in th^ annals of diplomacy. 
When clouds and darkness gloomed the heavens, — when the 
storm had gathered, ready to burst in fury, — when the whole 
iElepubHc every moment feared the mighty oonvulsive shock 
which should mar and shatter the fabric of their hopes, — then, 
standing on the summit of the trembling Acropolis, the angel 
of deliverance, he threw his burning chain over the cloud, and 
drew the lightning in safety from the heavens I 

6. But it is as senator^ in that grand forum of the nation's 
congregated wisdom, power and eloquence, we see him tower- 
ing in all the majesty and supremacy of his greatness — the 
mighty bulwark of the nation's hope, — the august arbiter of 
the nation's destiny. How grand ! how sublime ! how impe- 
rial ! how god-like I It was here that he occupied the uncontested 
throne of human greatness; exhibited himself to the wcarld in 
all his grand and magnificent proportions, — wore a crown 
studded with gems that an emperor might covet, — won an 
immortality of envied honor, and covered himself with a glory, 
brighter, and purer, and higher than a conqueror has ever been 
permitted to achieve. Here he proved himself the conservator 
of constitutional liberty, and bequeathed to history an appella- 
tion, every letter of which shall glow with grateful, undiminished 
luster, when the hand that penned it shall be forgotten, ahd 
the deeds it records shall be buried among the dim legends of 
tradition. It was in this high arena that he " became enamored 
of glory, and was admitted to her embrace." 

7. Eloquence was his panoply — his very steppingfltone to 
fame. She twined upon his brow a wreath which antiquity 
might covet, — inspired his soul with a divinity which shaped 
his lofty destiny, and threw a light upon his track of gloiy 
w^eh no fortune could obscure. She boie him up to the Pii^gnh 
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hk own compass, noted bis observations, and marked out the 
ground* Tbe day became rainy witb sleet ; and the improver 
remained so long exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
as to be considerably wet before his return to the house. 
About one o'clock, be was seized with chillness and nausea, but 
having changed his clothes, he sat down to his in-door work, — 
there being no moment of his time for which he had not pro- 
vided an appropriate employment. 

2. At night, on joining his family circle, the General com 
plained of a slight indisposition ; and, after a single cup of tea, 
repaired to his library, where he remained writing until between 
eleven and twelve o'clock. Mrs. Washington retired about the 
usual hour, but becoming alarmed at not hearing the accustomed 
sound of the library door as it closed for the night, and gave 
signal for rest in the well-regulated mansion, she rose again, 
and continued sitting up, in much anxiety and suspense. At 
length the well-known step was heard on the stair, and upon 
the General's entering his chamber, the lady chided him for 
staying up so late, knowing him to be unwell ; to which Wash- 
ington made this memorable reply : " I came as soon as my 
business was accomplished. You well know, that through a 
long life it has been my unvaried rule, never to put off till the 
morrow, the duties which should be performed to-day." 

3. Having first covered the fire with care, the man of mighty 
labors sought repose ; but it came not, as it long had been wont 
to do, to comfort and restore, after the many earnest occupa- 
tions of the well-spent day. The night was passed in feverish 
restlessness and pain. "Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep," was destined no more to visit his couch ; yet the manly 
sufferer uttered no complaint, would permit no one to be dis- 
turbed in their rest on his account ; and it was only at daybreak 
he would consent that the overseer might be called in, and 
bleeding resorted to. A vein was opened, but no relief afforded. 
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4. Couriers were dispatched to Dr. Craik, the family physi- 
cian, and Drs. Dick and Brown, as consulting physicians, all of 
whom came with speed. The proper remedies were adminis- 
tered, but without producing their healing effects ; while the 
patient, yielding to the anxious looks of all around him, 
waived his usual objections to medicines, and took those which 
were prescribed, without hesitation or remarks The medical 
gentlemen spared not their skill, and all the resources of their 
art were exhausted in unwearied endeavors, to preserve this 
noblest work of nature. 

6. The night approached, — the last night of Washington ; 
the weather became severely cold, while the group gathered 
nearer the couch of the sufferer, watching with intense anxiety 
for the slightest dawning of hope. He spoke but little. To 
the respectful and affectionate inquiries of an old family servant, 
as she smoothed down his pillow, how he felt, he answered, " I 
am very ill." To Dr. Craik, his earliest companion in arms, 
longest tried, and bosom friend, he observed : "I am dying, 
sir, — but I am not afraid to die." 

6. The patient bore his acute suffering with fortitude, and 
perfect resignation to the Divine will, while, as the night 
advanced, it became evident that he was sinking, and he seemed 
fully aware that his hour was nigh. He inquired the time, and 
was answered, a few minutes to twelve. He spoke no more, — 
the hand of death was upon him, and he was conscious that 
his hour was come. With surprising self-possession, he pre- 
pared to die. Composing his form at length, and folding his 
arms upon his bosom, without a sigh, without a groan, the 
father of his country died. No pang nor struggle told when 
the noble spirit took its noiseless flight; while so tranquil 
appeared the manly features in the repose of death, that some 
moments had passed, ere those around could believe that the 
patriarch was no more. 
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LESSON on. 

EULOQT ON JOHN 0. CALHOUN.* —Wbmtbe. 

1. Mr. President: — I hope the senate will indulge me in 
adding a very few words to what has already been said. My 
apology for this is the very long acquaintance which has 
subsisted between Mr. Calhoun and myself. We are of the 
same age. I made my first entrance into the house of repre- 
sentatives in May, 1813. I there found Mr. Calhoun. He 
had already been a member of that body for two or three 
years. I found him then an active and efficient member of 
the assembly to which he belonged, taking a decided part, and 
exercising a decided influence, in all its deliberations. 

2. He was a man of undoubted genius and commanding 
talent. All the country and all the world admit that. His 
mind was both perceptive and vigorous. It was dear, quick, 
and strong. Sir, the eloquenQ^ of Mr. Calhoun, or the man- 
ner of his exhibition of his sentiments in public bodies, was 
part of his intellectual character. It grew out of the qualities 
of his mind. It was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise ; 
sometimes impassioned, — still always severe. Eejecting orna- 
ment, not often seeking far for illustration, his power consisted 
in the plainness of his propositions, in the closeness of his logic, 
and in the earnestness and energy of his manner. 

3. These are the qualities, as I think, which have enabled 
him through such a long course of years to speak often, and yet 
always command attention. His demeanor as a senator is well 
known to us all, — is appreciated, venerated by us all. No 
man was more respectful to others ; no man carried himself 
with greater decorum ; no man, with superior dignity. I think 
there is not one of us but felt, when he last addressed us from 

•Mr. Calhoun died in the city of Washington, March 31, 1850, in the sixty-ninth 
je$r ofhis ag«. He was a memher of the United States senatp, ftom Soutb CaroUoa. 
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bis seat in the senate — his fonn still erect, with a roice by no 
means indicating sucli a degree of physical weakness as did in 
fiict possess him, with clear tones, and an impressive, and I 
may say, an imposing manner — who did not feel that he 
might imagine that we saw before us a senator of Rome, when 
Borne survived. 

4. Sir, I have not, in public nor in private life, known a m<^ 
assiduous person in the discharge of his appropriate duties, I 
have known no man who wasted less of life in what is called 
recreation, or employed less of it in any pursuits not connected 
with the immediate discharge of his duty. He seemed to have 
no recreation but the pleasure of conversation with his friends. 

6. There was a charm in his conversation not often found. 
He delighted, especially, in conversation and intercourse with 
young men. I suppose that there has been no man among us 
who had more winning manners, in such an intercourse and such 
conversation, with men comparatively young, than Mr. Calhoun. 
I believe one great power of his character in general, was his 
conversational talent. I believe it is that, as well as a con- 
sciousness of his high integrity, and the greatest reverence for 
his talents and ability, that has made him so endeared an 
object to the people of the state to which he belonged. 

6. Mr. President, he had the basis, the indispensable basis, 
of all high character; and that was unspotted integrity, — unim- 
peached honor and character. If he had aspirations, they were 
high, and honorable, and noble. There was nothing groveling, or 
low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head or the heart of Mr. 
Calhoun. However, sir, he may have differed from others of 
us in his political opinions or his political principles, those prin- 
ciples and those opinions will now descend to posterity, under 
the sanction of a great name. 

7. He has lived long enough, he has done enough, and he 
has done it so well, so successfully, so honorably, as to oonneot 
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llipiMlf ht all t&ne wkh tlie reocwds of hu oountrj. He in 
BOW a lustoricid character. Those of us who have known him 
kere, will find that he has left upon our minds, and upon our 
hearts, a strong and lasting impression of his person, his char- 
acter, and his public performances, which, while we live, will 
never be obliterated. 

8. We shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful 
recollection, that we have lived in his age, that we have been 
his contemporaries, that we have seen him, and heard him, and 
known him* We shall delight to speak of him to those who 
are rising up to fill our places. And, when the time shall 
come, that we ourselves shall go, one after another, in succea- 
sioD, to our graves, we shall carry with us a deep sense of his 
genius and character, his honor and integrity, his amiable deport- 
ment in private life, and the purity of his exalted patriotism. 



LESSON CIII. 

EULOGY ON HENRY CLAY.»— Coopke. 

1. Mr. President : — It is not always by words, that the living 
pay to the dead the sincerest and most eloquent tribute. The 
tears of a nation, flowing spontaneously over the grave of a 
public benefactor, is a more" eloquent testimonial of his worth, 
and of the affection and veneration of his countrymen, than 
the most highly-wrought eulogium of the most gifted tongue. 

2. The heart is not necessarily the fountain of words, but it 
is always the source of tears, whether of joy, gratitude, or grief. 
But sincere, truthful, and eloquent, as they are, they leave no 
permanent record of the virtues and greatness of him on 
whose tomb they aie shed. 

• ICr. Glaj died in the city of Wasliiugton, June 29, 1852, in tha serenty-eixth 
yeur of hie age. He wae a member of the United Btetct eenete, from Kentucky, at 
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5. As the dews of heaven, falling at night, are absorbed t^ 
&e earth, or dried up by the morning sun, so the tears df a 
people, shed for their benefactor, disappear without leaving a 
trace to tell to future generations of the services, sacrifices, and 
virtues of him, to whose memory they were a grateful tribute. 
But as homage paid to virtue, is an incentive to it, it is right 
that the memory of the good, the great, and noble of tj^e 
earth, should be preserved and honored. 

4. This being the case, it is befitting here, to-day, to add to 
the life of Henry Clay, the record of his death, signalized as 
it is by a nation's gratitude and grief. It is right that poa- 
feerity should learn from us, the contemporaries of the illus- 
trious deceased, that his virtues and services were appreciated 
by his country, and acknowledged by the tears of his country- 
men poured out upon his grave. 

6. The career of Henry Clay was a wonderful one. And 
what an illustration of the excellence of our institutions would 
a retrospect of his life afford ! Bom in an humble station, 
without any of the adventitious aids of fortune by which the 
obstructions on the road to fatne are smoothed, he rose, n6t 
only to the most exalted eminence of position, but likewise to 
the highest place in the affections of his countrjrmen. 

6. Taking into view the disadvantages of his early positioU, 
disadvantages against which he had always to contend, his car 
reer is without a parallel in the history of great men. 'fo 
have seen him a youth, without friends or fortune, and with 
but a scanty education, who Would have ventured to predict 
for him a course so brilliant and beneficent, and a &me so well- 
deserved and enduring? 

7. Like the pine, which sometimes springs up amidst the 
rocks on the mountain-side, with scarce a crevice in which to 
fix its roots, or soil to nourish them, but which, neverthelesii 
overtops all the trees of the surrounding forest, Hemy Clay, 
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by hk own inherent^ selfHsustainiiig enei^gy and geniua, rose to 
an altitude of fame almost unequaled^in the age in which ha 
lived. 

8. As an orator, legislator, and statesman, he had no supe- 
rior. All his faculties were remarkable, and iu remarkable 
combination. Possessed of a brilliant genius, and fertile im 
agination, his judgment was sound, discriminating, and emi- 
nently practical. Of an ardent and impetuous temperament, 
he was nevertheless persevering, and firm of purpose. Frank, 
bold, and intrepid, he was cautious in providing against tho 
contingencies and obstacles which might possibly rise up in the 
road to success. Generous, liberal, aud entertaining broad and 
expanded views of national policy, in his legislative course, he 
never transcended the limits of a wise economy. 

9. But, of all his faculties, that of making friends, and at- 
taching them to him, was the most remarkable and extraordi- 
nary. In this respect, he seemed to possess a sort of fascinaticMi, 
by which all who came into his presence were attracted toward, 
and bound to him, by ties which neither time nor circumstances 
had power to dissolve or weaken. In the admiration of his 
friends, was the recognition of the divinity of intellect; in 
their attachment to him, a confession of his generous personal 
qusdities, and social virtues. . 

10. Of the public services of Mr. Clay, the present occasion 
affords no room for a sketch more extended than that which 
his respected colleague has presented. It is however sufficient, 
to say, that for more than forty years he has been a prominent 
actor in the drama of American affairs. During the late war 
with England, his voice was more potent than any other in 
awakening the spirit of the country, infusing confidence into 
the people, and rendering available the resources for carrying 
on the contest. 

11. In our domestic controversies, threatening the peace of 
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the country, and the integrity of the Union, he has always 
been first to note danger, as well as to suggest the means of 
averting it. When the waters of the great political deep were 
upheaved by the tempest of discord, and the ark of the Union, 
freighted with the hopes and destinies of freedom, tossing 
about on the raging billows, and drifting every moment nearer 
to the vortex which threatened to swallow it up, it was his 
darion voice, rising above the storm, that admonished the crew 
of impending peril, and counseled the way to safety. 

12. But, devotedly as he loved his country, his aspirations 
were not hmited to its welfare alone. Wherever freedom had 
a votary, that votary had a friend in Henry Clay. But neither 
the services which he has rendered his own country, nor his 
wishes for the welfare of others, nor his genius, nor the affec- 
tion of friends, could turn aside the destroyer. No price could 
purchase exemption from the common lot of humanity. Henry 
Clay, the wise, the great, the gifted, had to die. 



LESSON CIV. 
EULOGY ON DANIEL WEBSTER.*— Olarkb. 
1. The voice of national eulogy and sorrow unite to tell us, 
Daniel Webster is numbered with the dead. Seldom has mor- 
tality seen a sublimer close of an illustrious career. No Amer- 
ican, since Washington, has, to so great an extent, occupied the 
thoughts, and molded the minds of men. The past may hold 
back its tribute, and the present give no light, but the future 
will show, in colors of living truth, the honor which is justly due 
him as the political prophet, and great intellectual light of the 
new world. His life-time labors have been to defend the 
Constitution, to preserve the Union, to honor the great men of 

• Mr. Webeter died at Marshfield, Mase^ October 24, 1852, in the geventy-fint year 
of his age. He was secretary of state at the time of his death. 
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Ax. With snch nnsbaken temper of the soul 
To bear the swelling tide of proeperous fortunei 
Is to deeerve that fortune. In adversily 
The mind grows tough by buffeting the tempest, 
Which, in success dissolving, sinks te ease, 
And loses all her firmness. 

Tarn. Oh, Axalla! 
Could I forget I am a man as thou art, — 
Would not the winter^s cold, or summer's heat, 
Sickness, or thirst, and hunger, all the train 
Of nature's clamorous appetites, asserting 
An equal right in kings and common men, 
Eeprove me daily ? — No, — if I boast of aught, 
Be it te have been Heaven's happy instrument, 
The means of good to all my fellow-creatures : 
This is a king's best praise. [Enter Omn.\ 

Omar, Honor and fame [Bowing to Tamerlane.] 

Forever wait the emperor : may our prophet 
Give him ten thousand days of life. 
And every day like this. The capWe sultan, 
Fierce in his bonds, and at his fate repining, 
Attends your sacred will. 
Tarn, Let him approach. 

[Enter Bi^azet and other Turkish priaonera in chaina, with a guard of nUltn.] 

When I survey the ruins of this field. 

The wild destruction which thy fierce ambition 

Has dealt among mankind, (so many widows 

And helpless orphans has thy battle made, 

That half our eastern world this day are mourners,) 

Well may I, in behalf of heaven and earth, 

Demand from thee atonement for this wrong. 

Baj, Make thy demand of those that own thy power^ 
Know, I am still beyond it ; and though fortune 
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Has stripped me of the train and pomp of greatnesBi 

That outside of a king, yet still my soul, 

Fixed high, aud on itself alone dependent, 

Is ever free and royal ; and even now. 

As at the head of battle, does defy thee. 

I know what power the chance of war has given, 

And dare thee to the Use on't. This vile speeching. 

This after-game of words, is what most irks me : 

Spare that, and for the rest, 'tis equal all. 

Be it as it may. 

Tarn, Well was it for the world. 
When on their borders neighboring princes met. 
Frequent in friendly parle, by cool debates 
Preventing wasteful war : such should our meetinjf 
Have been, hadst thou but held in just regard 
The sanctity of leagues so often sworn to. 
Canst thou believe thy prophet, or, what 's more. 
That Power Supreme, which made thee and thy prophet^ 
Will, with impunity, let pass that breach 
Of sacred faith given to the royal Greek ? 

Baj, Thou pedant talker 1 ha ! art thou a king 
Possessed of sacred power. Heaven's darling attribute, 
And dost thou prate of leagues, and oaths, and prophets! 
I hate the Greek, (perdition on his name I) 
As I do thee, and would have met you both. 
As death does human nature, for destruction. 

Tarn, Causeless to hate, is not of human kind : 
The savage brute, that haunts in woods remote, 
And desert wilds, tears not the fearful traveler. 
If hunger, or some injury, provoke not. 

Baj. Can a king want a cause, when empire bids 
Gk> on? What is he bom for, but ambition? 
It 18 his hunger, 't is his call of nature, 
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The Bobk i^petite which will be uUifliAd, 
And, like the food of gods, makes him immortaL 

Tom. Henceforth I will not wonder we weie lbe% 
Since aook that differ so by nature, hate, 
And strong antipathy forbids their onion. 

JBaj. The noble fire that warms me does indeed 
Transcend thy coldness. I am pleased we differ. 
Nor think alike. 

Tatn. No, — for I think like man. 
Thou, like a monster, from whose baleful presence 
Nature starts back; and though she fixed her stamp 
On thy rough mass, and marked thee for a man. 
Now, conscious of her error, she disclaims thee, 
As formed for her destruction. 
T is true, I am a king, as thou hast been : 
Honor and glory too, have been my aim; 
But though I dare face death, and all the dangers 
Which furious war wears in its bloody front. 
Yet would I choose to fix my name by peace, 
By justice, and by mercy ; and to raise 
My trophies on the blessings of mankind : 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world 
With ruin of the people whom I sway. 
Or forfeit of my honor. 

JBaj. Prophet, I thank thee. — 
Destruction ! — Couldst thou rob me of my glory. 
To dress up this tame king, this preaching derrisf 
Unfit for war, thou shouldst have liyed secure 
In lazy peace, and with debating senates 
Shared a precarious scepter; sat tamely still, 
And let bold factions canton out thy power, 
And wrangle for the spoils they robbed thee of, 
Whilst I, (curse on the power tiiat stops my aider I) 
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Would, like a tempest, rush amidst the natipos, 
Be greatlj tj»mble, and deal, like Alha, 
My angry thunder on the frighted world. 

Tarn. The world! 'twould be too little for thy pride: 
Thou wouldst 9cale heaven. — 

Baj. I would. — Away I my soul 
Disdains thy conference. 

Tarn, Thou vain, raeh thing, 
That, with gigantic insolence, had dared 
To lift thy wretched self above the stars. 
And mate with power Almighty, thou art fallen ! 

Baj. 'Tis &lse ! I am not fallen from aught I have been; 
At least, my soul resolves to keep her state, 
And scorns to make acquaintance with ill fortune. 

Tarn. Almost beneath my pity thou art fallen ; 
Since, while the avenging hand of Heaven is on thee, 
And presses to the dust thy swelling soul, 
Fool-hardy, with the stronger thou contendest. 
To what vast heights had thy tumultuous temper 
Been hurried, if success had crowned thy wishes ! 
Say, what had I to expect, if thou hadst conquered I 

Baj, Oh, glorious thought ! 
Oh ! had I been master but of yesterday. 
The world, the world had felt me ; and for thee, 
I had used thee as thou art, to me — a dog. 
The object of my scorn and mortal hatred. 
I would have taught thy neck to know my weight, 
And mounted from that footstool to my saddle : 
Then, when thy daily servile task was done, 
I would have caged thee, for the scorn of slaves, 
Till thou hadst' begged to die; and even that mercy 
I had denied thee. Now thou knowest my mind, 
And question me no further. 
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Tom, Well dost thou teach me 
What juatioe should exact from thee. Mankind, 
With one consent, cry out for yengeanoe on thee; 
Loudly they call to cut off this league-breaker, 
This wild destroyer, from the face of earth. 

£aj. Do it, and rid thy shaking soul at onoe 
Of its worst fear. 

Tarn. Why slept the thunder 
That should have armed the idol deity. 
And given thee power, ere yester sun was set, 
To shake the soul of Tamerlane ? Hadst thou an arm 
To make thee feared, thou shouldst have proved it on me. 
Amidst the sweat and blood of yonder field. 
When, through the tumult of the war, I sought thee^ 
Fenced in with nations. 

JBaj. Curse upon the stars 
That fated us to different scenes of slaughter! 
Oh I could my sword have met thee I 

Tarn, Thou hadst then. 
As now, been in my power, and held thy life 
Dependent on my gift. Yes, Bajazet, 
I bid thee live. So much my soul disdains 
That thou shouldst think I can fear aught but Heaven. 
Nay, more ; couldst thou forget thy brutal fierceness, 
And form thyself to manhood, I would bid thee 
Live, and be still a king, that thou mayst learn 
What man should be to man, in war remembering 
The common tie and brotherhood in kind. 
This royal tent, with such of thy domestics 
As can be found, shall wait upon thy service ; 
Nor will I use my fortune to demand 
Hard terms of peace ; but such as thou mayst offer 
With honor, I with honor may receive. 

CTamerlue makef ligna to u ofBcw who nnUads BijutCl 
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Baj. Ha! sayest thou^ — No, — our prophet's vengeanoe 

blast me, 
If thou shalt buy my friendsliip with thy empire. 
Destruction on thee ! thou smooth, &wning talker ! 
Give me again my chains, that I may curse thee, 
And gratify my rage ; or, if thou wilt 
Be a vain fool, and play with thy perdition, 
Remember Fm thy foe, and hate thee deadly. 
Thy folly on thy head I 

Tarn. Be still my foe. 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in doing good. 
Though the ungrateful subjects of their favors 
Are barren in return. Thy stubborn pride. 
That spurns the gentle office of humanity, 
Shall in my honor own, and thy despite, 
I have done as I ought. 



LESSON CXII. 

THE PERFECT ORATOR. — Sheridaw. 

1. Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes,* addressing the 
most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a point whereon 
the fate of the most illustrious of nations depended. How 
awful such a meeting! how vast the subject! Is man pos- 
sessed of talents adequate to the great occasion ? Adequate I 
Yes, superior. By the power of his eloquence, the augustness 
of the assembly is lost in the dignity of the orator; and the 
importance of tHe subject, for a while superseded, by the ad- 
miration of his talents. 

2. With what strength of argument, with what powers of 
the fancy, with what emotions of the heart, does he assault 

• Pemorth t nw, we p. 65. 
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wd suligiigatB the whole man; and, at once^ captivate his lea- 
•on, his imagination, and his passions. To effect this, must be 
the atmoet effort of the most improved state of human nature. 
Not a £Msalt^ that he possesses, is here unemployed ; not a 
faculty that he possesses, but is here exerted to its highest 
pitch. All his internal powers are at work ; all his external, 
testify their eneigies. 

3. Within, the memory, the fancy, the judgment^ the pas- 
Bions, are all busy. Withont, every muscle, every nerve, is 
exerted; not a feature, not a hmb, but speaks. The oi^ns 
of the body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through the 
kindred oigans of the hearers, instantaneously vibrate those 
energies from soul to souL 

4. Notwithstanding the diversity of minds in such a multi- 
tude, by the lightning of eloquence they are melted into one 
mass; the whole assembly, actuated in one and the same way, 
become, as it were, but one man, and have but one voice. 
The universal cry is, — Let us m abch agaikst Philip,* — let 

us FIGHT TOR OUR LIBBRTIS8, LET US CONQT7EB, OR DIB ! 

• FldUPf the UBS of BfMwdon, who mbverted tho UbertiM of Gneeo. He diod 



